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I. CHRIST VERIFIES €xnast) fee mee 


JospN xxi 25—*" hoa there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.” 


2. THE EVANGEL OF GOD EE eee re 


LUKE xv. 8-1o—‘‘ Either what woman having ten pieces 
of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 
sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it? And 
when she hath found it, she calleth her friends and her neigh- 
bours together, saying, Rejoice with me ; for I have found 
the piece which I had lost. Likewise, I say unto you, there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 


that repenteth. 


3. THE GosPEL L\FOR THE Gentite3\ ii as 


ed 


LUKE iv. 14, 15—‘‘ And Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee : and there went out a fame of him 
through all the region round about, And he taught in their 
synagogues, being glorified of all.” 
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4° CONVERSION .... fe fis ad “ad 
JOHN iii. 7—‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must 
be born again.” 


5. WORKING OUT OUR OWN Gatyatrox as wie 

JOHN xix. 30—‘‘ When Jesus therefore had received the 

vinegar, he said, It is finished : and he bowed his head, and 
gave up the ghost.” 
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r PETER iv. 8—‘‘ And above all things have fervent 
charity among yourselves: for charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins.” 
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ALL CALLINGS. aes ae =e was 


PHILIPPIANS iv, 22—‘‘ All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they that are of Czesar’s household,” 
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8. THE (COMMUNISM) OF CHRISTIANITY ... Ase 


Acts ii. 44, 45—‘‘ And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common ; and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need.” 


9. UNREASONING FEELING REJECTED BY CHRIST... 


LUKE ix. 53-62—'‘ And they did not receive him, because 
his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem. And when 
his disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from, heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did? But he turned, and re- 
buked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 


are of, For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s ° 


lives, but to save them, And they went to another village. 
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“‘And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a 


certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest. And Jesus said unto him, Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head. And he said unto another, 
Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury 
their dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 
And another also said, Lord, I will follow thee ; but let me 
first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
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Joun xii, 7, 8—‘‘ Then said Jesus, Let her alone : against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this. For the poor 
always ye have with you ; but me ye have not always,” 
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LUKE xiv. 26—‘‘If any man come to me, and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” 

JOHN xii. 7—‘‘ Then said Jesus, Let her alone : against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this.” 

JouN xiii. 23—‘‘ Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved,” 
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GENESIS ii. 2—‘‘ And on the seventh day God ended His 
work which He had made; and He rested on the seventh 
day from all His work which He had made,” 
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IsAIAH xxv. 4—‘‘ For Thou hast been a strength to the 
poor, a strength to the needy in his distress, a refuge from the 
storm, a shadow from the heat.” 


ETERNAL CONSEQUENCES. A Sermon to console 


t CORINTHIANS xv. 9—‘‘For I am the least of the 
apostles, and am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the church of God.” 
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JouN vi. 12—‘‘ When they were filled, he said unto his 
disciples, Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.” 
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JouHN xxi. 15, 16, 17—‘‘So when they had dined, Jesus 
saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me 
more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs. He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord ; 
thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he said 
unto him the third time, Lovest thoume? And he said unto 
him, Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I 
love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” 
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MATTHEW xxvii, 5—‘‘ And Judas departed, and went and 
hanged himself,” 
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Two volumes of Mr. Dawson’s sermons, edited by 
his widow, have already been published. They 
were selected before the majority of the discourses 
were reduced from the shorthand-writer’s reports. 
The editor believes that these now presented, and 
two volumes which are to follow, will be found 
quite as full of rational piety and devotional beauty 
as those which preceded them, and not less 
characteristic in style. 

With one exception the discourses here offered 
were all preached in the last two years of Mr. 
Dawson’s life: and they include the last two 
which he ever delivered, in which, to some who 
heard, it seemed as though the shadow of the 


coming event was already upon him. 


xil Preface. 


The sermons, as preached, were not intended 
for a connected series ; but an effort is here made © 
so to arrange them that each one shall prepare 
the mind for the next, and one title shall not 
unfitly designate the whole. 

At the request of Miss Beauclerc, who alone 
was authorized by Mr. Dawson to take down his 
discourses in shorthand, they are edited by Mr. 
Dawson’s successor. His labour has been per- 
formed com amore, but with “regrets eternal ” 
that the loving hand which prepared the previous 
volumes no longer survives. 

CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
October, 1881. 


CHRIST VERIFIES .CHRIST. 





Morning, May 28th, 1876. 


“ And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.”—JOHN xxi. 25. 

SUCH words as these are @alled “strong language” 

and “exaggeration.” But strong language is 

always true to the poet, natural to the passionate, 
truthful to the large-minded ; and only obnoxious 
to the small, the feeble, and the chill-blooded, to 
those limited souls who find human language big 
enough to live in, turn in, move in, and have their 
being in. For there are few people of large mind 
and heart who find human language enough for 
them. And no one book is enough, no one any- 
thing is enough, except in a few rare cases, where 
the intensity of passion excuses the oneness of the 
B 
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object. Human language is often felt to be like 
that Jed of old, which was so short that a man 
could not stretch himself on it ; and in trying to 
cover himself with the coverlid, found it to be too 
natrow. A short bed, and a narrow, scanty cover- 
lid, out of which one’s head and limbs are con- 
tinually going, only to find chilliness and cramp— 
such is human language. 

Is it-big enough for you? Well, well ; there are 
dwarfs in the world, and language is their fitting 
garment. But wherever there is a soul that deeply 
feels, wherever there is abundant passion, love, or 
devotion, the difficulty has always been to make 
this cold, cribbed, insufficient tongue of ours do 
duty. The consequence is that the deeply feeling 
understand what the scripture saith about “groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered;” and that, before 
God, their language is all too narrow, chill, and 
cold. So, as the next thing to having an adequate 
spoken language, men do what they can by extra- 
vagance to make it up. A-great poet like Shake- 
speare presses the universe into his passion. He 
tells the woman he adores that her eyes outvie 
the brightness of the rising morning. One great — 
ancient wished he was a star itself, that he might 
look down always upon her he loved. So these 
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souls, feeling deeply, in order to say what they 
wish to say, since words won't do it, call upon all 
things to help them—the rose of Sharon, the lily 
of the valley—all things are called in, that the 
beloved may be set forth in glory, that the bride- 
groom may set forth the charms of his adored. 
Strong language is objectionable, is it? Yes, 
when it is but the emphasis of emptiness ; when 
little people make a great noise, using language 
stronger than occasion requires, The sin and 
shame of it is that they have no feeling adequate 
to it. But when the heart is all aglow, when pas- 
sion is strong, when the thing to be said is infinite 
-—then the most extravagant language is poverty- 
stricken, and altogether inadequate. To hear 
some commentators over such a phrase as that we 
have just read, is charming: “Dear brethren, this 
passage must not be taken literally; of course 
the apostle John meant ” Oh, thank you for 
nothing! I want not your dry bread of sand. 
What John meant was that there were so many 
things that might have been told about Christ, that 
the world could not contain it all. Beautiful ex- 
pression! And how adequate! ' 
Now, what does it teach? If any man’s bio- 
graphy were to be daily written down, it would 
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make a big book. There is nothing that happens 
that might not be made the subject of a book. 
One of the most charming of books was written 
by a man about what seems to be a very simple 
thing—only a tour round his chamber. But what 
a book! Put some people into a room, and they 
behold no more than a blind horse would. But 
not so with the instructed man. He would pause 
at every part of the room, and tell tales of the 
woodwork, tales of the trees from which that wood 
came, tales of the tropics where they grew. He 
would tell stories of the mahogany-tree, its bloom 
and blossom ; tales of the Indians, and stories of 
other tribes; tales that would run him back to 
Adam and the antediluvian world—for all things 
lead to all things, in this world—till there is no 
knowing where he might finish, Franklin tells us 
that he “rose at six, washed,” etc. But if, before he 
passed on to say what he did next, he had stopped 
to tell us all about “ rose,” what a volume would be 
wanted! “Rose!” What stories about limbs and 
muscles—of the incoming of air into the lungs! 
what reminiscences of the night’s dream !—he would 
never get on. Whilst he was telling you about 
“rose,” he would cry out with the psalmist, “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made!” Then, whilst 
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he was telling you about “washed,” he would go 
back to the ancients, and tell of the hand-washing 
of the Jews; he would travel on to Jordan, and 
see Christ baptized of John. All the rivers of the 
earth, and the sweet stories about them, would 
flow in upon his imagination,-and there would be 
another volume written. Then, whilst he was tell- 
ing you about “dressed,” what tales there would 
be about silk, and cotton, and cloth; of tarifs, and 
free trade. And so another volume would be 
written ; for thus one thing leads on to another. 

And so one might come to think, with the great 
poet, that the best portion of man’s life lies in the 
little, nameless, unrecorded acts of kindness and 
of love. It is the unwritten things of life that 
uphold the great things. So, when we think of 
Christ’s life, and of the little that is said about 
him, we know there must have been much that 
might have been written, What words, what 
actions are lost to us! 

_ So, just now, we want to point out to you how 
much may be gained by the wise use of two great 
volumes which are strangely neglected. I have 
tried to win you to one of them by reading the 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. It is 
by these books that the great gap is filled up 
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between the closing of the Old Testament Canon 
and the coming of Christ; and it is these books 
which enable us to receive and understand what 
Christ taught. The Apocryphal New Testament, 
too, is a book of wondrous charm, an unknown 
book to many, but worth studying, if for no other 
reason than to justify St. John in saying the world. 
could not contain all that related to Christ. These 
books show the amazing mass of speculation and 
hypothesis amid which the canonical Gospels 
grew ; and in the study of them there are many 
curious things to be noted. One’s estimate of the 
kind of men who wrote the canonical Gospels is 
wondrously increased, when we see the divine 
faculty by which, from this confused mass of 
things, they seem to have selected those which 
were most likely to be true of Christ. For, re- 
member, every man tries his own life—every man 
is himself the touchstone of his own reputation, 
“As the fining-pot is to silver, and as the fur- 
nace is to gold, so is a wise man to his praise.” 
His “praise” is his reputation. That is, when you 
hear a man’s praise or reputation, there will pro- 
bably be some things in it which will sound more 
true than others. Take that thing called “ gossip,” 
in which little people indulge so much, You hear 
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a certain thing said about a man, but it does not 
strike you as true; and you say, “I don’t. think 
that is likely.”. Why? “Qh,” you say, “it never 
happened to him,” or, “he never said it.” But why 
do you reject that thing? Because that man, as 
you know him, and understand him, and believe in 
him, makes that vile tale impossible. The man 
himself is the fining-pot of the things that are said 
of him. There are things you hear of a man 
which the minute you hear’ them you say, “Just 
like him ;” but you hear another thing of him, and 
you say, “I would not believe it if his own mother 
said so.” What right have you to believe one 
thing of him more than another? Ah! the man 
himself is the fining-pot ofthis own actions! “ But,” 
you may be told, “I saw him do it, and I vow it 
is true.’ Ah! don’t believe everything you see, 
for there are few eyes in this world that can be 
trusted. It is lovely to hear a man or woman, 
when they are told something scandalous of a 
friend, say, “I don’t believe it; I will never be- 
lieve it!” There is the glory of true greatness, 
that, knowing the man to be in the main a just 
and true man, it matters not how many drops of 
scandal fall adown him, they leave no mark or 


Slain. 
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Now, it is the glory of Christ to have erected 
a standard by which he may be interpreted. So, 
when the Council of Nice, or any other Council, 
are met to settle whether this thing or the other 
be true of him ; when sceptics say, “ He never said 
that,’—I reply, “By God! he did; of Christ that 
tale is true!” But of other things, I say, “I don’t 
believe it.’ Take that miracle about the devils 
being driven into the swine. Do you think I could 
believe that? No. “Well, but have you ever 
examined into the evidences of the genuineness of 
the passage?” “Yes.” “Why don’t you believe 
that?” Ah! “As the fining-pot is to silver, as the 
furnace is to gold, so is a wise man to his praise.” 
Christ send devils into swine? If all the Doctors 
and Councils of the world were to tell me to 
believe that, I could not. No,I blacken not the 
Master; I allow no shadow to gather over him. 
Therefore, the rationalist, or, rather, the true 
spiritualist, finds that the truest Canon is that 
which comes of the repute which a man has built 
up for himself, 

There are very many things written down con- 
cerning Christ, which are believed by others, but 
which I do not believe. The evidence from with- 
out I care very little for, regarding only the evi- 
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dence that cometh from within. Therefore it is 
that the reading of these uncanonical Gospels is 
useful in showing what a fine instinct, what a 
spirit of good taste, what an almost divinely in- 
spired knowledge of what Christ was, the men who 
wrote our Four Gospels must have had. I will 
read you a little from the Apocryphal Books, just to 
show that, as a matter of fact, there.is between the 
Four Gospels that we commonly use and these, 
that singular difference which strikes a man of fine 
taste between the consummate work of a true 
artist and the work of some dauber—the difference 
between a work of art wrought in love, and one 
wrought only for bread. For the spirit of an artist 
creeps into every stroke Of his brush ; and in the 
writing of the Gospels, in settling which are canon- 
ical, every stroke is a betrayal. Oh! there are some 
things there from which not one jot, not one tittle, 
shall pass away. Everything is full of character. 
There is no handwriting but isa betrayal. Through 
it comes character; out of it leaps and looks the 
soul, 

When, therefore, you read passages out of our 
Gospels, you may doubt, for instance, whether some 
things were done miraculously or not. “Well, but 

there ave miracles!” Yes, miracles and miracles— 
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miracles that it is impossible Christ could have 
done, and miracles that he could have done, had 
_he done any. With the exception of that swine 
business, of which I have spoken, almost all the 
miracles of the Gospels are glorious in their object, 
simple in their method, sweet in their spirit, and 
such as the “Man of Sorrows,” man’s great Lover, 
that great charitable soul, is likely to have done. 
For Christ verifies Christ. All tales of men are 
verified or falsified by the men themselves. If 
there are signs that what is said of this: man is. 
true, good ; if not, it must drop slowly out. 

I will read to you from the Apocrypha. We 
won't go into dates: but the writings are early. 
This book constitutes a curious picture of the 
floating traditions of the Church. But it is more 
than that. What apathetic book to those that 
understand it!) What an earthen vessel! and oh,. 
how full of earthly dregs! It gathers about Christ 
the stains of human stupidity and of human 
ignorance. It is a piteous book—a book of infinite 
pathos, When some of you think that everything 
should be taken just as it is written, don’t be 
shocked if I tell you that even God himself can- 
not speak to: man in such a way as to convey 
precisely what God means. It is an impossibility. 
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The purest soul, coming into contact with earthen 
stain, cannot be quite as pure afterwards, Let. the 
earthen vessel be what it will, though unstained by 
sin, it is still earthen; and there is no purification 
of earth possible that shall save the water of God 
going into it from partaking of the earthiness. 
But oh! into what an earthen pitcher was poured 
that life of Christ! Into man! And this is what 
men have made of it. 

Remember, there is no revelation possible to 
you in its pureness. If God himself could speak 
words to man—if the heavens should be opened, 
and God should speak to any of you—-He must 
speak in English, or bad French, and that would 
limit the message. There is no language possible 
in which God can fully reveal himself to man. 

Just as aman of fine taste has no difficulty in 
judging in a moment between a picture which 
Raphael did paint, and one which some coarse 
picture-dealer pretends that he painted ; just as one 
accustomed to the fine aromas of the wine of 
Hamburg can distinguish it from the spurious 
rubbish that is brought to imitate it; just as those 
that know the ring of true gold are proof against 
being deceived by the mosaic,—so there need 
be no difficulty in judging of these writings, as 
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compared with the Four Gospels now in current 
ase. , 

Call to mind, now, some of the sweet miracles of 
the Gospels, and the holy silences that are observed 
regarding the childhood of Christ. The imagina- 
tion is left to construct the early life of Jesus for 
itself. His wondrous childhood is never revealed 
but..once—when he was a child of twelve years 
old, and-was found listening.to the Doctors, and 
asking them questions. Some of you have 
wondered how it is that you have not heard much 
of the childhood of Christ. Do you know why ? 
Those homely men who wrote the Gospels were 
gentlemen in spirit: so they shelter him in 
Nazareth, hide him in Bethlehem, keep him at 
home, and keep back his little speeches and 
nonsenses. For the sacred right of a child is 
silence. So these men of fine niceness let the 
little Christ be born, and showed the Magi at his 
feet ; and after that we scarcely hear again of him 
until manhood, except that “he went down to 
Nazareth and was. subject unto his parents.” 
Then, once, in order that the glory to come might 
not be forgotten in the morning grayness—lest 
men should forget what was to be looked for— 
there, in the Temple, stood the wondrous Child, 
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asking questions of the Doctors, and answering 
their questions, When that was done, he 
went down, obedient to his parents again; went 
down to employ himself with the handicraft of 
a workman. But, nowadays, if you take up 
a newspaper, you are sure to see some paltry 
advertisement of this kind: “Anything done by 
a genteel pauper that is not menial.” They who 
believe that this Christ was God Incarnate, the 
Eternal Jehovah made visible, let them remember 
that his fingers were cramped with toil! If that 
truth about “the carpenter” had been taught to 
this world as it ought to have been taught, there 
would not have happened, as in my time, that the 
churches are neglected by the very class for whom 
they were intended. Why should they trouble 
themselves with the church? What have the 
churches of this world done for the poor, until of 
late? The churches have been worshippers of the 
Gold, but they have not cared for the Myrrh. The 
gospel of work never was preached till our time ; 
and it comes too late, too late. Living easy lives, 
because of the daring of their fathers, they have 
spoken with contempt of the poor, and sneered at 
their passionate attempts for freedom. There 
might be a society fashioned in this world, in 
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which there could be a fairer chance for the lowest 
down, a larger life for the children of toil. When 
one sees the pride and ostentation that there is 
in this country, one blesses the man who paints 
Christ as a carpenter, and makes that poor body 
of his thin with labour ; for he at least understood 
the gospel of the hidden life: “Is not this the 
carpenter, and the son of a carpenter ?” 

Over against this, let us put the twaddle I am 
going to read to you. Some of you want to know 
a great deal about Christ when he was young. 
Listen to this, then :—“ When the Lord Jesus was 
seven years of age, he was on a certain day with 
other boys, his companions, about the same age; 
who, when they were at play, made clay into 
several shapes, namely, asses, oxen, birds, and 
other figures; each boasting of his work, and 
endeavouring to excel the rest. Then the Lord 
Jesus said to the boys, ‘I will command these 
figures which I have made, to walk” And im- 
mediately they moved, and when he commanded 
them to return, they returned. He had also made 
the figures of birds and sparrows, which, when he 
commanded to fly, did fly, and when he com- 
manded to stand still, did stand still; and if he 
gave them meat and drink, they did eat and drink. 
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When at length the boys went away, and related 
these things to their parents, their fathers said to 
them, ‘Take heed, children, for the future, of his 
company, for he is a sorcerer; shun and avoid 
him, and from henceforth never play with him.” * 
And this of Christ! of whom the Gospels have 
only this to say—that “he went down with his 
parents, and was subject unto them.” He invoke 
the lightning of God to light his own match with, 
in order to make toys speak, or clay pigeons fly? 
If one hears of miraculous toys, one is apt to 
doubt the genuineness of the statement. 

Now, listen again:—“On a certain day also, 
when the Lord Jesus was playing with the boys, 
and running about, he passed by a dyer’s shop, 
whose name was Salem. And there were in his 
shop many pieces of cloth belonging to the people 
of that city, which they designed to dye of several 
colours. Then the Lord Jesus, going into the 
dyer’s shop, took all the cloths, and threw them 
into the furnace. When Salem came home, and 
saw the cloths spoiled, he began to make a great 
noise, and to chide the Lord Jesus, saying, ‘What 
hast thou done to me, O thou son of Mary? Thou 





* « The'Gospel of the Infancy,” chap. xv. (Hone’s edition), 
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hast injured both me and my neighbours: they 
all desired their cloths of a proper colour; but 
thou hast come, and spoiled them all.’ The Lord 
Jesus replied, ‘I will change the colour of every 
cloth to what colour thou desirest ;’ and then he 
presently began to take the cloths out of the 
furnace, and they were all dyed of those same 
colours which the dyer desired. And when the 
Jews saw this surprising miracle, they praised 
God.” Do you think this is likely to have 
happened? It happened only in the minds and 
in the conceptions of those who wrote it. Put all 
this into the furnace, into the fining-pot, and see 
what will come of it, 

Then this next chapter, chapter sixteen, is a 
curious. one in many respects :—“ And Joseph, 
wheresoever he went in the city, took the Lord 
Jesus with him, where he was sent for to make 
gates, or milk-pails, or sieves, or boxes ; the Lord 
Jesus was with him wheresoever he went.” A 
fine, homely picture, that! I don’t know whether 
it was true; but I think it very likely. The 
little lad going always with his father; that I 
can understand. And when the father gave him 
a hammer, I can imagine him wielding it with 
wondrous pride, thinking he was “carrying it for 
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father.” But the story goes on:—“And as often 
as Joseph had anything in his work, to make 
longer or shorter, or wider, or narrower, the Lord 
Jesus would stretch his hand towards it; and 
presently it became as Joseph would have it. So 
that he had no need_to finish anything with his 
own -hands, for he was not very skilful at his 
carpenter's trade.” Oh, poor babbler at marvel- 
mongering! Joseph has passed the necessity for 
an action for libel; but it is too bad to say that 
he did not understand his trade. Again :—“Ona 
certain time, the King of Jerusalem sent for him, 
and said, ‘I would have thee make me a throne 
of the same dimensions with that place in which 
I commonly sit.’ Joseph obeyed, and forthwith 
began the work, and continued two years in the 
king’s palace before he finished it. And when he 
came to fix it in its place, he found it wanted 
two spans on each side of the appointed measure. 
Which, when the king saw, he was very angry 
with Joseph. And Joseph, afraid of the king’s 
anger, went to bed without his supper, taking not 
anything to eat. Then the Lord Jesus asked him, 
what he was afraid of? Joseph replied, ‘ Because 
‘I have lost my labour in the work which I have 
been about these two years,’ Jesus said to him, 
7 C 
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‘Fear not, neither be cast down; do thou lay 
hold on one side of the throne, and I will the . 
other, and we will bring it to its proper: dimen- 
sions.’ And when Joseph had done as the Lord 
Jesus said, and each of them had with strength 
drawn his side, the throne obeyed, and was brought 
to the proper dimensions of the place: which 
miracle, when those who stood by saw, they were 
astonished, and praised God. The throne was 
made of the same wood which was in being in’ 
Solomon’s time, namely, wood adorned with various 
shapes and figures.” rt 
_ Ihave read much ; but such inimitable twaddle 
- as this—oh, it is so sweetly human, so monstrously 
absurd! Joseph and Jesus pulling at the throne, 
to stretch it to its proper dimensions! The Holy 


Spirit of God must have touched Matthew, Mark, _ 


Luke, and John with the spirit of “selection,” 
which saved them from such miracle-mongering. 


For Christ—the Christ that I adore—rises above 


these pitiful tales. “As the fining-pot is to silver, 
and as the furnace is to gold, so is a man to his 
praise.” 

Again :—“On another day, the Lord Jesus going 


out into the street, and seeing some boys who were 


met to play, joined himself to their company ; but — 
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when they saw him they hid themselves, and left 


him to seek for them. The Lord Jesus came to 
the gate of a certain house, and asked some 


women, who were standing there, where the boys | 
were gone? And when they answered, that there’ 


- was no one there, the Lord Jesus said, ‘Who are 


those whom ye see in the furnace?’ They an- 


swered, they were kids of three years old. Then 


- Jesus cried out aloud, and said, ‘ Come out hither, 


O ye kids, to your shepherd ;’ and presently the 


boys came forth like kids, and leaped about him, 


which, when-the women saw, they were exceedingly 


; amazed, and trembled. Then they immediately 
worshipped the Lord Jesus, and beseeched Him, 


saying, ‘O our Lord Jesus, son of Mary, thou 
art truly that good Shepherd of Israel! have 


mercy on thy handmaids, who stand before thee, 


who do not doubt, but that thou, O Lord, art 
come to save, and not to destroy. After that, 
when the Lord Jesus said, ‘The children of Israel 


are like Ethiopians among the people,’ the women 
_ said, ‘Thou, Lord, knowest all things, nor is any- 


thing concealed from thee; but now we entreat 


thee, and beseech of thy mercy, that thou 


- wouldst restore these boys to their former state.’ 
sanen Jesus said, ‘Come hither, O boys, that we 
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may go and play;’ and immediately, in the 
presence of those women, the kids were changed, ~ 
and returned into the shape of boys.” 

Then, further on, we read :—*“ Another time, 
when the Lord Jesus was coming home in the 
evening with Joseph, he met a boy, who ran so 
hard against him that he threw him down, to 
whom the Lord Jesus said, ‘As thou hast thrown 
me down, so shalt thou fall, and never rise.’ And 
that moment the boy fell down dead.” And that 
is said of Christ !—he who in his dying hour had 
naught but benediction to give, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” “O 
daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
rather for yourselves and for your children.” One 
wishes that some process of selection may go 
on still, so that men, with a higher conception 
of Jesus than ever, shall be obliged to take out ~ 
of even Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, some of 
the things that are said there about Christ. But 
that he should have descended to vulgar anger, 
even in his youth, one cannot believe it. 

We will read a little further :—‘ There was also 
at Jerusalem one named Zaccheus, who was a 
schoolmaster. And he said to Joseph, ‘Joseph, 
why dost thou not send Jesus to me, that he may 
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learn his letters?’ Joseph agreed, and told St. 
Mary. So they brought him to that master, who, 
as soon as he saw him, wrote out an alphabet for 
him, and he bade him say Aleph; and when he 
had said Aleph, the master bade him pronounce 
Beth. Then the Lord Jesus said to him, ‘ Teil 
me first the meaning of the letter Aleph, and then 
I will pronounce Beth.” Ah! this is homely, and 
sweet ; so like an inquisitive child. One thing at 
atime. Exhaust the letter Aleph, before we pass: 
on to Beth. Oh, if more men would explain Alpha, 
before they pass on to Beta, how much better 
it would be for the world! But to proceed :— 
“ And when the master threatened to whip him, the 
Lord Jesus explained to him the meaning of the 
letters Aleph and Beth; also which were the 
straight figures of the letters, which the oblique, 
and what letters had double figures; which had 
points, and which had none ; why one letter went 
before another; and many other things he began | 
to tell him and explain, of which the master him- 
self had never heard, nor read in any book. The 


Lord Jesus further said to the master, ‘Take 


notice how I say to thee;’ then he began clearly 
and distinctly to say Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
and so on to the end of the alphabet.. At this the 
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master was so surprised, that he said, ‘I believe 
this boy was born before Noah ;’ and turning to 
Joseph he said, ‘Thou hast brought a boy to me 
to be taught, who has more learning than any 
master. He said also to St. Mary, ‘This your 


>” 


son has no need of any learning. A lovely touch, 


that! These exaggerations are one of the chief — 


- beauties of the book; for it is a true book, too, and 


to a wise-man as sweet as one of those pictures of 


olden days: so lovely and quaint ; so human and 
true; one loves to look at them. “This child 
must have been born before Noah!” But we 
proceed :—“ They brought him then to a more 
learned master, who, when he saw him, said, ‘Say 
Aleph ;’ and when he had said Aleph, the master 
bade him pronounce Seth; to which the Lord 
Jesus replied, ‘Tell me first the meaning of the 
letter Aleph, and then I will pronounce Beth’ But 
this master, when he lifted up his hand to whip him, 
had his hand presently withered, and he died. 
Then said Joseph to St. Mary, ‘ Henceforth we 
will not allow him to go out of the house, for every 
one who displeases him is killed.” And this of 
him who, when his disciples said to him, “ Lord, 
shall we call down fire from heaven to consume 
these people who will not receive thee ?” said, “ The . 
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Son of Man came to save, and not to destroy.” And 
that is the man of whom they say, “ Whosoever 
displeases him is killed.” He who took death 
from man; he who said, “I have a baptism to-be 
baptized with, and how am I straitened till it is 
-accomplished!” Of this man it was said that who- 
-soever thwarted him was killed! Ah! these things 
come to us through earthen vessels, and have to 
pay the penalty for it. Even the water of life 
must run in earthen channels and into poor vessels ; 
even the wine of God is mixed up with the water 
of earth. 

What wonder, then, that we too should have 
difficulties? for we too have to separate the fine 
gold from the dross. And this process must go 
on; and the process is a simple one to us, for the. 
verifying God shall tell me what things are, and 
what things are not true of Him. And Jesus 
’ Christ, out of all this confusion of sweet humanity 
and strange impossibilities, he shall verify for 
himself what things are true of him. So, in vain 
are all Councils, Nicene or otherwise, all manu- 
scripts, and revisionists, and commentators; for 
to us this is the first law: “As the fining-pot is to 
silver, and as the furnace is to gold, so is a wise 
man to his praise,” or—so a man verifies what is 
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said of him, whether it be true or false. And 


though Moses should write, or God declare it to 
be otherwise, if the light that lighteth my soul 
declares that it is not, it passes by me as but the 
tradition of an older day. So, whatsoever is said of 
Christ, in any Gospel whatsoever, let him but be 


born in you, let the inward, spiritual Christ be. 


born in a man, then this spiritual Christ is the 
verifier of himself; he himself holds a sublime 
council, and determines the canon. So, whilst we 
are thankful for the services of all scholars, yet, 
just as by that instinct which, when somebody 
tells you something of your mother which the 
sweet image of her life that is woven into your 
heart makes it impossible for you to believe, you 
believe it not; so there are things said about 
Christ, which, from my conception of him, I 
cannot accept as true. And no pope infallible, 
no spirit from another world, no prophets,—not 
one of them, can persuade me of it. 

Now, we come to understand what true 
Rationalism is—verifying God by Himself. And 
he who is duly exercised by devout study, and 
by the perpetual endeavour to receive this light 
of God into himself; he it is who becomes a 
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visible Council of Nice; he it is who determines 


what is true and what is not true, what is canonical 
and what is uncanonical. I trust that some day 


this New Testament Apocrypha will be better 


known. The deliciously vague way in which 
Englishmen stare about them when they see any 
of the old canonical pictures, only shows how 
ignorant they are of the lives of the saints. Many 


_of those old pictures are painted out of this book ; 


so that it is necessary to study it, in order to 
understand the works of the great masters. Ah! 
now, perhaps, some of you will get it. By its 
study, you will be able to wander better through 


the museums; ay, and through that wonderfullest 


of all museums—the development of the human 
mind, the history of the slow growth of the thought 
of God in man. In all respects, it is a book worth 
reading. To the student, it is, in many respects, 
indispensable. And he too who, in these days of 
destructive criticism, whilst acknowledging the 
earthiness of the vessel through which it came, 
shall take up this book, as the Jew did his book 
of the Law, kiss it, and fold it to himself as the 
most veritable garment of God possible for man to 


touch; and touching these Four Gospels, as the 
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woman did Christ, that virtue might go out of 
him, which the woman received, he too shall find 
that he hath touched the hem of Christ’s garment, 
and gotten virtue thereout. 
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Morning, April 2nd, 1876. ao 


_« Fither what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, 


found it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours to- 
_ gether, saying, Rejoice with me; for I have found the 
pee = piece which I had lost. Mckee I say unto you, there 


_ sinner that repenteth.” LUKE xy. 8-10. 


ot “Ini is possible to harp upon one string, either from 


eet player by harping upon the finest chord to produce 
Ps Bs the finest harmony. The Lord Jesus harped upon 
but one string ; for his was one long plea for what 


“5 ~ __and seek diligently till she find it? And when she hath 





° so is joy in the hay sae of the angels of God over one 


_ poverty of strings or from want of skill in the ‘% 
-executionist ; but it is also possible for a skilled 
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piece of silver—clipped, worn down, defaced ; the 
heavenly joy, not over the righteous, but over the 
sinner. In how many ways did he not teach that ? 
The poor sheep gone astray, and found, and 
brought back again; the prodigal come home. 
His talk is ail about the harlot, the prodigal, the 
sinner, and the slave. There is nothing about 
“theology ;” nothing about being “dipped in 
blood ;” he came, not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. 

Evangelicism, as he taught it, was not a-measure 
of stinginess of how God could be half as kind as 
any human creature. Evangelicism, as generally 
understood, is this: “Can God possibly forgive 
men except something be gard down ? No. Then, 
seeing that the poor wretches are not able to pay, 
some one else must be found todo so. Therefore 
Christ must come and pay, pay down in blood ; and 
_ then, you know, man can be forgiven.” And this 
is what you call the “glad tidings” of God, which 
might be better called a way in which the Eternal 
God could deviate into what His creatures have 
found out long ago—the forgiveness of the prodigal. 
How He could do it, but through a bargain that 
would be pitiful in a stockbroker; how the 
Almighty Lover found it possible to save the sheep 
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that was lost; how God ordained these childish 


rites of a barbarous day, in order to set forth the 


Supreme Light of all; how He might be enabled 
to be as pitiful as a woman to her babe, or as a 
wise father to his child. So they explain how God 
deviated into mercifulness ; how God could be a 
God of Love, and yet doom His erring children to 
eternal banishment and penal servitude for ever, 
without chance of redemption ; how the sweet God 
of Life, whose name is Love, hath ordained that 
certain wretches (“for His own oe glory”) shall 
be “born to destruction.” 

But merely to look at ugly pictures is not the 
way to understand good ones. Evangelicism, in 
its deep sense, is the uttering of the mind of God 
toward man; and the Gospel of Jesus Christ per- 
petually is this: “I know Him; I have more of 
His Spirit than any other man; I have, in some 
sense, been with Him, and I declare that the mind 


_of God is this—‘ Whosoever turneth to Him shall 


live”” And the conditions upon which they shall 
come back to Him are these: “That they shall 
enthrone Him in their hearts; take His will as 
their guide; live lowly; walk charitably; live 
cleanly ; trust entirely, and abide in quietness in 


God.” This is the evangelical faith; but it is 
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difficult of belief, because of its fulness. And yet, 


if to-morrow you had a letter to say that a legacy 
had been left to you, you would say, “Ah! this is 
good news; it must be true.” But if, on the other 
hand, there comes to you a message from God, a 
message of such largeness of love that toward it 
your poor “merit” shrinks into nothingness—ah ! 
then it is hard to believe. The clouds of our own 
sinfulness too often make us more prompt to 
behold the clouds of God’s anger than the sunshine 
of His love. 

This, then, has been the fault of the world from 
all time. Notice how constantly the churches 





endeavour to pour the water of their own feeble- © 


ness into the wine of God’s love; how they 
endeavour to fine away the mighty tale, and draw 
around the largeness of God some of the littlenesses 


of man. Watch how they pick out of a miscella- - 


neous crowd their own few that they think are 
going to heaven. Hear them ask the Lord, “ Are 
there few that shall be saved?” And so they go 

on, inclusion by exclusion ; just as some “ respect- 
able” people are always trying to make society a 
little narrower, because hey are in it, and they 
want a narrow circle. And it is amazingly droll to 


watch the poor little human creatures, to see the 
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attempts they make to seclude themselves, to 
become more and more “select,” especially to keep 
themselves free from “poor relations,” or those 
who have ever committed a “commercial error.” 
They want to have some Shibboleth of their own ; 
and so they go on, till they come to that last 
concatenation of their folly—a fashionable “even- 
ing party,’ out of which all art and beauty has 
long ago been banished, till the whole thing has 
become a poor, thin, vapoury ghost of pleasure, 
without blood, passion, sinew, or charm. And just 
as you see those little processes going on in what 
is called “society,’ so you may see among 
“religious” people, how they try to narrow the 
message, and water the wine of God. “Oh!” 
they say, “these things are too large, too wide. 
It is impossible that anything should be forgiven, 
for just as all the noises that have ever been made 
go sounding on for ever and for ever, so the conse- 
quences of sin cannot be cut off” And just as the 
world adopts little rules by which they make one 
another into kings and colonels, etc, so religious 
people keep on making box within box, till they 
come to the saintly few for which the angels don’t 
care. And so they say, “A certain woman, having 
lost a piece of silver, said ‘Let it go,’ and did array 
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‘before her the nine pieces of silver which had kept 
their brightness.” : 

Now, my glorious duty is to preach the other 
way. Who cares for brighiness? Let us see 


wear and tear, Let us see God enamoured of 


His own image, though so marred and stained, 
Christ chose to come upon earth to carry no bright 
sceptre, but stooped to the lowest degradation in 
order to set forth the charm of the Almighty, And 
God, like the woman, lights the divine candle, 
Jesus Christ, the light of life; and here in Beth- 
lehem, and there in Jerusalem, held in the loving 
Father-Mother’s hand, he groped about a world 
sunk by crime into stainfulness, that he might 
bring forth the lost piece of silver, the strayed 
sheep; that he might hold it up, and show it to 
the Father, and say, Lo! see what I have done. 
The sheep that have gone astray, these I bring 
with me. 

This is the glorious Gospel of the Glad Tidings 
of God ; the marvellous fascination God feels for 
sinners, ‘put.even to a length which it is almost 


impossible to follow :—“There is more joy in the 


presence of the angels over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine just persons 
who never went astray.” It is hardly believable! 
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Just fancy, now, ninety and nine just persons, all in 
arow! Whatasight! Ninety-nine saints! mem- 
bers of churches! I think I can see them. Ninety- 
nine righteous people, all saved ; all able to-morrow 
to do any amount of thanking God that they are 
not like us! But is there any attraction in them ? 
Not to me. But then possibly I have got dusty, 
having rolled away so far from them, 

Of all things, it is difficult to love a man who is 
always speckless ; who says to the stains of this 
world—Ye have no part in. me. When a man 
seems all sanctity and saintliness, one admires him ; 
but it is hard to love him. For in ail hearts that 
are modelled in the least after the fashion of 
Christ’s, there is the same tenderness that he 
showed toward the bent back, the faltering step, 
the bowed head, the prodigal son, the torn sheep. 
There is a fascination about the helpless and the 
lost, the down-trodden and the wounded, that even 
we poor mortals can understand. 

The best way of understanding the Gospel of 
the Glad Tidings of God, is to see what moves us 
most. Watch the child when you are showing him 
a picture-book, how his face brightens when he 
catches sight of those pictures he loves best. So 
when I take up the book of man’s sad story, my 
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heart glows when I read the history of the martyrs 
and the great heroic souls. I turn over those early 
pages of history, and I read of one who “ refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choos- 
ing rather to suffer reproach and affliction with the 
people of God;” and my heart is all stirred when 
I think of that glorious man Moses. But if I had 
opened the chapter and read, “Moses, seeing the 
way of advancement open to him, preferred to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and to have 
all the advantages of respectability, rather than 
lead a number of poor slaves through the desert ”— 
ah! down goes the book; dry remains the eye; 
untouched remains the heart. 

So if I open the pages of this last century of 
Old England’s story, there are some of them that 
thrill the heart to read. One page opens of itself, 
at that story of John Howard, a Bedfordshire 
gentleman, a county man (mark that, because you 
know it is a great thing to belong to a county 
family)! He might have been a magistrate, and 
had an opportunity of going to the sessions, and 
could live in a large red-brick house, and was 
altogether quite an eligible person—and what dull 
years of magisterial office he might have had! 
But he turned his back upon the lot, and sedu- 
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lously looked- to know what piece of money was 
most lost, what sheep was most torn, what rascal 
was of the most inimitable rascaldom, that he 
might restore them to their lost estate. This 
strange man seemed to wish to carry home the 
most trampled-down people God ever had. He 
went among the pest and plague. He visited the 
vilest creatures in jails and prisons. This strange 
man went to town to catch the plague, in order to 
understand chlorodine. He lived as an apostle, 
and died as a martyr, away in far Russia. So when 
we read this history of our century we are touched 
by this man’s truly heavenly choice—forsaking the 
high places of this world.in order to minister to 
the poor, the needy, and the down-trodden. Oh! 
if you are a good respectable Christian, no doubt 
the history of the Napoleons would be more at- 
tractive to you; but if you are an evangelical 
Christian such as I am, believing in the strange 
love of God for lowly creatures, then you will say 
that John Howard deserves to be canonized, and 
to be made into a Father of the Church. Do 
‘you love that man Howard, that evangel of God? 
Nature says to the weak ones of this world, “If 
you cannot get out of the way, you must get under 
the wheel.” But this strange news from heaven 
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tells us that though natural laws must continue, 
though the Jericho road be full of thieves, God has. 
provided a Samaritan, a Good Samaritan, whose 
object in coming into this world is to look out the 
needy, the feeble, and the sinful ; to wzdo nature ; 
for whereas nature is always crowning the Jesz, 
evangelicism seeks to crown the feeble and the 
qworst ; whereas nature says, “If you are not strong, 


bY 


go out of the way,’ evangelicism provides the 
wine of God, the inn of charity for the wounded 
one, the twopence to be paid to him who cares for 
him. 

Oh! I like to read of the life of a man, from 
the time he saved his first penny, to the time 
when he became a millionaire, and I like to lift 
the bag now and then, to judge how heavy it 
gets as he goes on; but somehow, there is, in 
some of us, no deep /ove for that man. Did a 
double chin ever draw out from you your largest, 
tenderest sympathies? Did the prosperity of a 
man, his accumulation of money, and the occa- 
sional clinking thereof in its receptacle ever stir 
you much? No, The story of the martyr; of 
the self-sacrificing ; of the sweet white arm of a 
woman run through the staple of a door, to keep 
the ruffians out from her mistress, and to save her 
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life ; these are the things that stir our hearts much, 
and for the life of us will bring the tears of God 
into our eyes. 

To all those in whom this sweet, strange eccen- 
tricity is deepest, the evangelicism of God means 
the giving of God’s sweetest gifts to the lowly, the 
restoration of the Magdalen, the finding of the lost 
piece of silver, the gathering of the torn sheep— 
the stained, the sinful, the fallen. And all this 
is set forth in those strange words—which who 
dared write, had they not been spoken by Christ 
himself ?>—“ ‘There is more joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine just persons who need 
no repentance.” You and I daren’t have written 
it, because we could not have thought that the 
angels would have cared for such things. We 
should have thought that the angels of God were 
respectable angels—angels fond of good society— 
angels dwelling in an eternal West End, far away 
from poor, penniless beggars. But lo! the Master 
said—and he new God!—he declared that the 
divinest thing in man was the divinest thing in 
the angels of God. And he proclaimed this—that 
the more sin-stained, and bruised, and broken- 
hearted a man is, the more God wants him, calls 
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him, pines for him, sighs for him; that for that 
wretched man God sent His Son to be betrayed 
and smitten, to bear the cross of Calvary, to yield 
up his own will even unto death. All this he 
did, counting not his life dear unto him. 

What wonder that Christ has been worshipped 
as veritable God? What wonder that man should 
say that God took upon Himself the form of a 
man, and that the crucified one was indeed the 
incarnate God? Christ counted the sinner worth 
dying for, and worth living for. “Come, my neigh- 
bours, rejoice with me, for I have found that which 
was lost.” This is the evangel of God. This is 
the Gospel of the Glad Tidings of God. If I have 
not taught it in its fulness, it is from the scantness 
of one’s powers. God knows I have felt small 
enough interest in the saintly rows of the “ninety 
and nine,” and have had an utter contempt for all 
chop-straw theology, being an Evangelical of the 
Evangelicals, and believing mightily in the love 
of God for those that have sinned, and for those 
that have denied themselves for the sake of those 
that were furthest away, if haply they might be 
brought back, and made dear children of God. 

Think how often Christ played upon this cne: 
string. If ever he was gentle it was to the sinners. 
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If ever he had one single touch of scorn, it was 
against that man who thanked God that he was 
not like other people. Christ scorned this piece 
of evangelical sculpture, and declared that the 
other man went down to his house more justified 
than he. And what had the other man done? He 
had had shame concerning himself, and limitless 
faith in the Almighty. All he cried was, “ Lord, 
have mercy upon me, a miserable sinner.” With 
the faith that a little child has, who runs to his 
mother and puts up his sinful lips for her forgiving 
kiss, this man cries to God—* Thou lovest miser- 
able sinners—hear me! thou forgivest sinners— 
have mercy upon me!” And what did the Lord 
say? “Verily, I say unto you, this man went 
down to his house more justified than the other.” 
The road to justification is open to all of us. May 
God give us true faith in the Gospel of the Glad 
Tidings of God f 
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Morning, August 13th, 1876. 


“ And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee : 
and there went out a fame of him through‘all the region 
round about. And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all.”,—LUKE iv. 14, I5. 


THE perfection of husbandry is the amount of crop 
worth growing that can be got out of the smallest 
possible amount of soil; and the perfection of 
education is the largest amount of instruction, 
wisdom, and pleasure that can be got out of the 
smallest thing. The riches that are above all riches 
are those of the intellectually educated and morally 
instructed man. Our great poet never spoke of a 
much more wonderful thing than when, referring to 
an ordinary, usual sort of man, he says; 


“* A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
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Common, food-consuming people really can see 
nothing more. But another man, an educated 
man, in the primrose by the rivers brim what 
hidden secrets of anatomy he discovers! what 
invisible life there is going on in that little stem! 
what optics have to be called into account as to 
how it came to be yellow and not blue! what 
caused the sun to kiss it into yellowness, and made 
that flower so unlike the next? All these things 
that little flower might make one think of. And 
to a man who in all things beholds the Spirit of 
God, what questions, as to what blood of the Spirit 
of God, as it were, is in that flower, giving it such 
glory! Or if one were only a poet, what questions 
about life, and of the prodigal wealth of God, who, 
having created this little flower, and for so short 
a term of life, has nevertheless spent upon it so 
much care, and given it a perfume so glorious and 
a form so perfect! All these things, and a thousand 
more, might that flower awaken in the mind of an 
educated man. And which of the two men is the 
richer—the man with a money-bag as heavy as his 
own brains, or the passionate-hearted, keen-eyed, 
observant man? That little primrose to the one man 
is a revélation of the mind of God ; but to the other 


it is nothing. 
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So in all things. There is not a stone upon which 

you tread that is not full of eloquence to the 
educated man. He watches the crystals to know 
their story. He examines the sands beneath 
him, knows what countries they came from, and 
thinks of the war that parted them from their 
native rock. Moses is close by, and his cosmogony 
close, as the instructed man sees back to those first 
days. And this is wealth indeed. 

Marching about on Sundays showing your money- 
bag, that is a poor business; but to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the ragged and shoeless, and to have your 
heart all aglow with knowledge and the love of God 
and man, these are riches indeed. They who have: 
these care little for this world’s glories, and smile 
when they hear that some big man has received) 
a title. Remember what Christ says, “All these 
things do the Gentiles seek after.’ Do not trouble 
yourselves with these things, but with knowledge, 
learning, wisdom; get them, for they are merchan- 
dize above the merchandize of gold. The in- 
structed man does with the shell by the shore as: 
he does with the books that he reads; and when this 
man takes up a Gospel, he goes fully into it, and 
the story widens out till it comprises a whole world 


of things. On going into a synagogue (but. 
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as some of you have nearly forgotten what I read 
to you just now, I will read it again: “And Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: 
and there went out a fame of him through all the 
region round about. And he taught in their 
synagogues, being glorified of all.”) Now for the 
cynic! Now for the satirist! What a wealth of 
wisdom Christ displays! He is “ glorified of all”! 
It is fair weather now, and the sky is cloudless, for 
Jesus Christ is being glorified of all. But it is too 
fine to last. And the kindly man says, “Would 
that it would!” But did you ever know a whale- 
ship have it fine for long? If one finds all quiet, 
depend upon it there will be a squall soon. Soa 
little cloud, not larger than a man’s hand, arises on 
the horizon, and one sees the shadows begin to 
pass, and the muttered thunder is heard in the 
distance, till by-and-by the storm breaks out: 
the thunder rolls heavily, the lightning flashes, 
and the rain descends in torrents. So if I read 
this narrative for the first time, I should have 
paused at the words, “glorified of all,” knowing 
that there would. be a thunderstorm before long. 

I pass on. “And he came to Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up.” It may be an old 
homely village, and he may have grown in this 
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world’s wealth and esteem since he left it. But it 
was not possible for him to go back to Nazareth 
without some deep feeling; for the old homely 
things teach him humility. 

Here is Christ, with more wisdom in him than all 
the world beside him; and yet, “as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.” What 
did he gothere for ? They could teach him nothing. 
No Jew was likely to get up and instruct him. 
Yet men and women now, on the plea that they 
learn nothing, that there is nothing fresh to hear 
or to know or to learn at church, very seldom 
come. And many of you who come to hear me, 
come not to worship God. So I turn and read 
this history, of how Christ, who was the fountain of 
life, the wisest of the wise, a teacher whose teach- 
ing had altered all things since he taught it, “as 
his custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath day.” 

You talk about your hearts being lifted up to 
God, and say that therefore you have no occasion 
to come to a place of public worship ; but if that 
wisest soul could find a synagogue to be a good 
place for A¢m, I think you had better say no more 
about that. “And he stood up for to read.” We 
need not here go into the customs of the. syna- 
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gogues at that time. The book is handed to him 
(the Book of the Prophet Esaias it turned out to 
be)—and here is Christ choosing a text. Think of 
that! Here stands a teacher from whose teaching 
men shall date for all time—he whose teaching shall 
one day bring kings to the dust,and popes and priests 
to nothingness—this teacher is about to choose a 
text. What text it was you know— The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised” (this is the 
whole Gospel of God and teaching of Christ), “and 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And 
he closed the book, and he gave it again to the 
minister, and sat down.” Doubtless those words 
of Esaias were read with such emphasis, that for 
the first time they understood the words of the 
Prophet. Who could wonder that the eyes of all 
them that were in the synagogue were fastened on 
him? They had never heard the words read as 
they had been read then. Now they glowed with 
meaning, and, for the first time perhaps, they 
understood the glad tidings of God. But the 
weather changes. Christ had been glorified of 
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all: the eyes of all that were in the synagogue 
were fastened upon him. But now watch the 
weather change. And what brings the storm? 
“And he began to say unto them, This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears. And they all 
bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth.” They 
could get no farther, you would think. Jewry is 
saved ; the husbandman has received the Son of 
the Lord of the vinery ; the world is called in; the 
Millennium has come; the Gospel is preached, and 
man is saved. “And they all bare him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.” 

But even from the mount of transfiguration man 
‘must come down: even from that he must descend; 
and so, from wondering at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth, they come down to 
earth, and human astonishments, and human ex- 
pressions, “And they said, Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” As when an anthem is to be sung, some of 
you are very anxious to know who is going to sing 
it, and affect a superior knowledge of music when 
you are utterly unable to see the marvellous skill 
of the musician; so now for the friends of Christ. 
Oh! I can see them. The whole synagogue is 
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on fire with the words of Christ; and here comes 
the “yellow primrose” man, the dull, fat, common- 
place man, and says, “It strikes me that this is 
Joseph’s son.” And what followed? “How can 
Joseph’s son put the Spirit of God into the Word 
of God, and make it glorious?” So the fat hand of 
vulgar commonplace is laid upon this sweet song 
of the synagogue. So the clouds blacken, and 
storms come. Oh, it is piteous! “Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” And think not that you, prating 
your twaddle the very moment a prayer begins, 
and chronicling your small beer of stupidity when 
the Word of God is about to be read to you, are 
very different from those friends in the synagogue. 

In the day of human‘ glory, how gracious the 
_words of Christ! And how they all received them! 
Oh, here they come! Twaddlers of the mean, 
miserable gospels of this world, with thoughts that 
ne’er rise above the street. It is a piteous history. 
“And they all bare witness.” What a tiara to 
God when they “all bare witness” to the gracious 
words which proceeded out of the mouth of 
Christ! Oh! could I say one word, and it could 
be written of it that ‘‘all bare witness,” then should 
the Spirit of God touch the conscience of each 
man, and then would the coal be hot, and the fire 
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of God light up the heart of every man that bears 
witness, 

“And they wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth.” They found 
them gracious, and they said, some of them 
honestly, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” But some of 
them said it meanly. Christ saw it, for he under- 
stood human nature in a supreme degree. Do 
you suppose that one needs always to hear your 
thoughts expressed? I know them! “That isa 
strong word—that is a vulgar word—that is hardly 
the word to use.” But I use it. So Christ deter- 
mined to provoke the storm. For the calm that 
comes o’er rottenness ought to break. He who 
storms never, heals never, and delivers never. A 
prophet has something better to do than feeding 
the curious, or sugar-coating his words, and covering 
in iniquity. “But,” you say, “doesn’t it seem a pity 
almost that Christ should raise a storm at such a 
time as that?” I say, No! he was quite right. And 
how easily it is done! You wonder to see these 
smooth people so soon ruffled! And what has 
ruffled them? “No prophet is received in his own 
country”? But they dad accepted him. Could any 
popular preacher want more than that? He was 
glorified of all. They all bare him witness. Could 
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any “favourite of the public” (horrible title!) have 
more than that? Ah! they said, he is one of our 
folks; we knew him; we were brought up with 
him. This is Joseph’s son, 

Now watch for the storm, “And he said unto 
them, Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, 
Physician, heal thyself ; whatsoever we have heard 
done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country.” 
Give us now your chief performance, . We were at 
school with you, you know, and knew Joseph and 
Mary. O kindly heart of Jesus Christ, made 
strong by the Spirit of the living God! - He dare 
not have peace. The storm must come. He tells 
them a terrible truth, which they don’t like. “In 
the old days of Jewry, when the Jews were God’s 
elect people, His chosen children, and when there 
was no one else for whom God cared,” etc——(The 
rest was matter from which Jewry might draw 
pride.) But now Christ goes on to say, “In the 
days of Elias ” (how they listen! )—“in the days of 
Elias, there were many widows in Israel, when the 
heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout all the land ; but 
unto none of them was Elias sent, But there was 
one widow to whom he was sent.” And who was 
she? (Now see the lightning flashing! Now hear 
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the rolling of the thunder! Now see the storm _ 
burst! ) “She lived at Zarephath, in Zidon.” Why, 
she was not a Jewess, not a daughter of Abraham! 
She was non-elect, unorthodox, unsound ; had: not 
been ‘baptized; had not passed through church 
membership! What a choice Elijah might have 
had! . There were many widows in Israel—widows 
descended from the right stock, who attended the 
right chapel, who were thoroughly orthodox, and 
in every way sanctified of God, And this Elijah— 
he turned his back upon all those widows,. and 
went to a widow of Zarephath, in the country of 
Zidon. 

Then again, “There were many lepers in Israel 
in the time of Eliseus the prophet.” And this 
terrible man, what did he do? There was only 
one man healed by him, and he was Naaman the 
Syrian. Passing over the good, he had chosen 
Naaman the Syrian! Now for the storm! No 
longer do Christ’s hearers say, “ This is a credit to 
Nazareth; we are part owners in this Jesus, you 
know.” (For there are some people who, if a very 
notable, even though a bad man, comes to live in 
their street, feel a sort of pride in him ; it is better, 
to them, to have a hangman in their street, than 
a nobody.) Look at the change, Christ: has 
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touched them in their tenderest - place—in their 
bitter pride. “ Look at this mighty prophet of God, 
To whom gave he the blessing? To the widow 
of Zarephath in Zidon; and to Naaman. the 
Syrian,” Now watch the change! . Beautiful and 
gracious seemed to them those words, “ He hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor;” 
(but not to the poor Sidonians)—“ He hath sent me’ 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” 
(but they must be the children of Abraham; the 
Gentiles cannot be counted), 

Now I have found nothing written in old history, 
but I have also found it commented upon by the 
history of to-day. Just watching one man’s or 
woman’s life for one day, makes this narrative 
cease to be wonderful. Have I not heard and 
seen it? When the lovely truths of liberty were 
set forth, “How desirable,’ you said, “that the 
poor should be lifted up.” But by-and-by, ser- 
vants’ wages came to rise; the servants wanted 
a little more manhood and womanhood ; they got 
restless, and wanted to go to the synagogue nearly 
as often as you. Ah! then the words remained 
gracious, but the practical application was ‘un- 
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pleasant. They were pleasant words; but when 
the “broken-hearted” belonged to. the lower 
classes, it was different, The manufacturer, whom 
once one knew as a workman, and who has made 
his way in the world, is eloquent upon the sins of 
the class from which he has just emerged. The 
words are gracious, until. Sarepta’s widows want 
them, and then it is hard to apply the broad 
principles that we believe. As long as people of 
Nazareth thought Christ was going to preach all 
these things to the Jewish nation, it was all right ; 
but the moment they hear that these things are 
to be done to the Gentiles, oh! then the storm 
comes. It is hard to understand words which 
have such a fearful application. What groups of 
angry people! what quoting of the Law! what 
scorning of the poor wretched Gentiles! That 
any man could be so dead to the privileges of the 
Jews!, That Elias should be sent to the woman 
of Sarepta in Sidon, when there were so many 
widows in Israel! If God had any elect, it must 
have been these people. 

I will admit, if you please, that God made a very 
peculiar covenant with Abraham. If it please you 
to think so, we will say the Almighty finger 
delivered it unto Abraham as a Jew. But watch 
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the prophet break the seal, tear that charter to 
pieces, and throw the thing to the winds! And 
what did Christ do? He spent nine-tenths of his 
teaching over that one point, the meaning of which 
was—Down with the chosen people; call in the 
ragamuffins, the Pagans, the un-Abrahamic. This 
is the man, who came out of the streets unto the 
wedding-feast. Everywhere the cry is, “ Bring 
in the unelect.” If your theology is based upon 
Election —that God has favourites —hear this 
proclamation, that no longer has God any ex- 
clusive love for the children of Abraham, That 
doctrine you are foolish enough to spend thought 
upon, the doctrine of election, is exploded, I have 
known a good deal about covenants and elect 
people, in my youth. The more north you get, 
the more you hear of covenants. But what is it 
all? If God Himself tear the covenant (if He 
ever did elect the Jews), and if the Jew himself 
revoked it and called it in, who are you to set up 
a doctrine of election ? 

Of course I believe in election, You cannot call 
six children together but one is elected to be king 
or queen. All through life there is election ; all 
through life there is reprobation, But as for any 
special doctrine of election, such as.the Jews 
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believed in, all that was torn up at Nazareth. All 
those people who talk about “ Baptismal regenera- 
tion,” and “membership of Churches ;” if they had 
the spirit of the Nazarene prophet, what parch- 
ments would be spoiled and destroyed! I could 
speak “gracious words” to them if I spoke only 
to the elect: that where’er their feet had wandered, 
they should be guided by the Almighty providence 
of God back again to the fold of their youth ; that 
after having forsaken the fold, they should come 
back and join the chosen few ; while the rest of the 
world were being fast prepared for an eternal bon- 
fire. But if, in a moment, reversing the whole 
thing, one were to proclaim universal salvation: 
that. a day should come when God’s lost ones. 
should all be redeemed; that eternity was long 
enough to mend. God's worst’ angels; that God’s. 
love was sweet enough and strong enough to bring 
all safe at last to Himself—even to speak of these 
things, oh! what a storm. it would raise! The 
sweeter the doctrine, the angrier they would get. If 
I preached that God would damn all mankind, and 
that few would be saved, it would be considered 
very sound, doctrine indeed. If I preached of 
reprobation, “Ah!” they would say, “strong 
meat, that.” Strong meat?’ Yes. But if a man 
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preached of the infinite pity of even the human 
heart—of the mother’s love as she stoops over her 
babe; of human love which treachery cannot wear 
out ; of prodigals who have come home again and 
again, and have ever been received —and plead 
that that is but a part of the love and charity of 
God ; that there is a day of God when @, ALL, 
ALL, shall be brought back to Him—would they 
be charmed? No, no. The sweet babes of Christ 
would turn violent. “Stone him,” they would cry, 
“he is not worthy to live.’ The way to anger 
God’s “saints” is to enlarge on the abundance of 
God’s love; to teach them of the loving heart 
of Jesus Christ; to proclaim to them that every 
man, whether in the gaol*or on the gibbet, is on his 
way ultimately to God ; to preach of the widow of 
Sarepta, and of Naaman the Syrian, being God’s 
darlings; that all are dear to Him, all are ‘His 
children. Ah! then shall the sunny morning of 
the sweet hours of Nazareth’s synagogue be 
broken, and ‘that terrible history be enacted: over 
again. : dd | jade 

You know what they had heard—that God’s 
love was big enough to reach to Sarepta. - These 
people had sound, right. views. ° Think ,of that! 
And what did Christ do to anger them? He 
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told them that God’s love reached even to Sidon; 
that His heart was deep enough to take in the 
Jeprous Naaman. What shocking things to tell 
the people, weren’t they? And what effect did 
they have? “And all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard these things, were filled with 
wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the 
city, and Ied him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might cast 


him down headlong.” They were proud of him 
ten minutes ago; but now they are going to throw 
him headlong over the brow of the hill. 

_ You might profitably meditate upon this little 
narrative this afternoon; especially if you are 
a kindly-hearted man, with a little touch of satire 
in you. Just hear them exclaim, “What a lovely 
man! how well he speaks!” But watch them, 
Oh! has any satirist written its equal? Has 
there ever been any picture like that >the sunny 
morning ; the welcome Christ ; the teacher kissed ; 
the teacher thrown down the precipice! And 
what brought it about? He discoursed of the 
largeness of God’s love. I often see these things. 
It does not belong to this history only. There is far 
too much exclusiveness to be seen among people 
nowadays, . If there:are two copies of a valuable 
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work, how desirable it seems to some people to 
destroy one, that they may be the only possessor ! 
That any other nation should be permitted to get 
stronger than the English, is very uncomfortable 
to some people. These things have oft caused 
astorm. But one of the most violent storms that 
was ever raised was raised in a synagogue, when 
Jesus Christ preached of the largeness of God’s 
heart, and the width of God’s inclusive arms. 


CONVERSION. 





Evening, August 29th, 1875. 


“Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 
JOHN iii. 7. 
ALL writings about facts must be judged by the 
facts that are before us. And though it be what 
we call the Bible, or any other book we may be 
examining, anything written therein that affects to 
be a law of life, must be interpreted according to 
what we find the facts of life to be. Ifa letter is 
sent to any of us, and there is a sentence the 
meaning of which we are doubtful about, we in- 
terpret it by what we know of the writer. So if, in 
reading the Scriptures or any other book, we come 
_ to any statement which we cannot verify, let us see 
whether it has any meaning or no, If the meaning 
is doubtful, it should be determined by what is 
before us, and not the facts denied in order to suit 
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what is written. If I take a book, and read that 
water flows uphill, I don’t believe it, simply because 
I find that water ow descends. There are two 
conclusions, then, either that water has changed its 
manners, or that the man who said it flowed up- 
hill was mistaken. Either that writer’s eyes were 
holden that he could not see, or he believed what 
was told him and never went out to verify it for 
himself, or else the nature of water has changed. 

Nothing can make me believe anything unless 
the facts of nature are in favour of it. I see no 
miracles nowadays; I don’t say that there were 
no miracles in former days ; but if you ask me to 
believe that you have worked a miracle, I say, I 
don’t believe it, becausé I know that miracles are 
impossible now. Therefore, it is clear to me, 
either that they never were, or that they have 
ceased to be. 

So if Christ says, “ Ye must be born again,” I am 
left to interpret it according to what I see going on 
now. The words struck Nicodemus with strange- 
ness. He was not thinking of anything spiritual : 
therefore, it was clear to him that Christ was talk- 
ing of what was impossible: and he exclaims, 
“How can a man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb and 
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be born?” But Christ soon set him right, and 
said, “T am not talking about fleshly things.” Then 
he opened to that ruler of Israel another meaning of 
being born again, and showed that it applied not to 
the poor body of which Nicodemus spoke, but to 
the spirit within, which should bring into subjection 
the body and all its passions and instincts. 

These words of the Lord’s must be interpreted 
according: to what we know of human nature. 
When we find various interpretations of them, you 
and I can judge which is the correct one: not by 
help of any commentator, not by the largeness of a 
mob, not by the howling of men, but by their agree- 
ment with what has been felt, seen, tasted, handled ; 
by what is known of the ways of the inner life or heart 
by those who have.diligently studied them. These 
words, “born of the spirit,’ or “born again,” are 
not to be lightly set aside; for Christ lays them 
down for all the’racé. “Except a maz be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” In 
considering any sentence like this, let us reject 
those explanations which seem to us untrue, and 
hold fast to those which experience can verify. To 
this matter of being “born again,” without which 
Christ says “no man can enter into the kingdom 
of God,” men have attached various meanings. 
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The first and most familiar one is what I-am 
obliged to call a fanatical one; for it is the 
meaning attached by men of an enthusiastic 
temperament, to whom it is natural to feel before 
they judge, to storm before they reason, to conclude 
before they argue—men who have a strong, vivid, 
passionate, changeful nature (especially when their 
past lives have been irregular and sinful). To 
them religion comes suddenly (for that it does 
come suddenly is as true as that earthly love 
comes sometimes suddenly)—and these men main- 
tain that they are able to put down in their diary 
the date of their regeneration, the day in which 
they were “born again,” just as surely as a fond 
father can put down the date of his child’s birth. 
To them, regeneration must be sudden and super- 
natural, They must be converted like Paul— 
smitten down by excess of light, astonished by 
supernatural visions, Talk to them of being con- 
verted quietly, and they don’t believe in it: their 
spiritual birth must be attended by Sinai thunders 
and revivalistic storms, or they cannot believe that 
they are really born again. Now, I don’t say that 
these enthusiastic men are speaking what is false. 
T have no more reason to believe that a man cannot 
be suddenly converted, than that he cannot love at 
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first sight; but don’t let them lay it down that 
every man ought to be influenced in that way. We 
know perfectly well that two people may meet, and 
in a moment, for life, for death, for. doom, they may 
become inseparable. And if that be true, that-in a 
moment, without thought, without reasoning, two 
spirits shall come together, and ne’er part again, that 
two souls shall have a collision, and become so en- 
tangled as to sink or swim together for ever after ; 
why cannot it be true that by a marvel of enthu- 
siasm, by a word, by the remembrance of a song, a 
man may be so smitten, that from that time forth; 
from that day, from that moment, that spirit shall 
be “born again” ? 

I believe in sudden conversions as much as i 
believe in sudden love: the one is as natural as 
the other, But when these men of fiery temper, 
whom nothing but a thunderbolt or a lightning- 
stroke could possibly convert, go forth to maintain 
that a man who has not had their experience is not 
therefore converted, ah! then I turn to them and 
say, there are other experiences than yours; there 
are other gifts than yours, It is because these 
Revivalists are so exclusive and narrow-minded, so 
impertinent and egotistical, that we are obliged to 
review their doctrines, and simply to point out that 
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it is not the #swvaZ method of-God, nor the-method 
which gtacious natures‘or wise souls would. choose, 
The enthusiastic collier, smitten in a moment, let 
him go and put down the date of his spiritual 
birth, and find the precious text or the gracious 
prophecy that caused it. But if that man’ventures 
to question all notions of bringing up a child in 
religion so sweetly and gently that that child shall 
never be able to say at what moment the work of 
God began in him; if that man denies the slow 
growth of grace, and says that it is impossible for 
any one to be a subject of the new birth who 
cannot give the time, the day, the hour, the mo- 
ment in which he first felt the divine life within 
him; then I am obliged’ to point out that expe- 
rience no more verifies this than it shows the im- 
possibility of the collier’s sudden conversion. For 
though Paul was smitten down by that wondrous 
light, and Zacchzeus, descending from the tree, 
comes down a saint, although he went up a sinner ; 
yet there are humble, gentle, lowly folk who do not 
know when first the better life began to prevail in 
them, but simply know that it dd so, because they 
find that it ath prevailed. So we look more for 
nurture than for miracle, more for the homely, 
loving teaching of the mother, than for ‘trumpet- 
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blowing or sudden conversion, frantic sermons or 
shouts of spiritual songs, ‘To the enthusiastic we 
say, We expect you to be converted in that way ; 
but to the mother who has a little child to train, we 
say, Train him up in the fear and admonition of 
the Lord, even from the very beginning. What we 
protest against, then, is that fanaticism which says 
that though a man may lead a holy, humble, loving 
life, yet, because he cannot tell when the throes of 
the new birth came on, because he cannot give the 
date of his conversion, therefore he is unregenerate, 
and has not been born again. 

Then there comes another school of people, cold, 
calm, rational, prudent, to whom enthusiasm is an 
impossibility, and fanaticism a madness, who re- 
press these things as they would a vice, and put 
them all down as hypocrisy, From that school we 
would be equally free, Paley maintains that for a 
young man in the church to speak of having a 
“new birth” is ridiculous. Not so Christ. When 
he said to Nicodemus, “You, a master of Israel, and 
not know these things ?” he meant it as a reproach, 
That a// men are to be born again, we have but to 
read the Lord’s own words to show. “ Except @ 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” But what Paley maintains is that for any 
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child, brought up in the church in wisdom, to talk 
about being “born again,” is a fanaticism and a 
danger. I would not like to be as pale as Paley, 
or as chill as his cold formalities. His religion 
might have been measured out by instruments. It 
was “set fair” continually, and never knew the 
storms of winter, nor the glories of summer. So, 
while I maintain that sudden conversion can never 
be the vzle, yet I would rather lean to enthusiasm 
than to this cold and dreary religion. 

Then come the men who identify the baptism 
of water with the baptism of the Spirit. There is 
nothing easier than to take a child to the font, and 
let the priest baptize him, and say that the child is 
“regenerate.” How simple the process! How 
marvellous the result! But with that, of course, I 
cannot agree. It is either taught that absolutely 
the baptized child receives the new birth at bap- 
tism, and that the unbaptized child goes without it, 
and goes into death; or that the baptized child is 
not exactly regenerated by baptism, but the cere- 
mony is only to show the possibilities that are in 
him. 

To me, it is impossible that a child can receive a 
new nature by baptism ; because, being in some 
things an obstinate practicalist, I have found that 
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all trees bring forth fruit of their kind. 1 have 
known so many children who were said to be 
“regenerate” in baptism, who never showed it 
anywhere else, but whose sins have been as vigorous 
as they grew older as their cry was when they 
were being baptized. - If then, I find that “ regene- 
ration” did not regenerate, and that their “new 
birth” left them in the same state as they were 
before, what am I to do? Have I nota right to 
ask that anybody who is “born again” by the 
Spirit should “ve again according to the new birth? 
And if I find the unbaptized yet living the Divine 
life, what am I to do? Am I to say that they live 
without being born, and walk in the ways of 
righteousness without being regenerate? That is 
awkward. This faith of people that a child can be 
born of the Spirit by being born of water, is one 
of the miserable paganisms that haunt this coun- 
try: that, by virtue of some magic, performed by 
a priest, a child can be born again! I have no 
faith in such things. 

Now, when a man declines all these theories, he 
is almost bound to find some other ; therefore, let 
him accept that which his experience and common 
sense, and a rational interpretation of the Scriptures 
will warrant. To me, it seems that the precise 
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date of conversion is of small consequence, pro- 
vided the facts show themselves in the life. To be 
“born again” is no marvel or mystery, but is that 
process in a man which, either suddenly or by 
degrees, with sudden beginning or with slow 
crowth, gives the spirit in that man at. last the 
victory over the instincts of childhood, the passions 
of manhood, and the sins of the soul, and at last 
makes him what a man should be—holy, humble, 
charitable, walking lowlily before God, and lovingly 
with his brother. 

This I find to be the constant teaching of nature. 
Man consists of flesh and spirit when he comes 
into life ; but the natural is first, and the spiritual 
afterwards. The little child at first lives almost | 
as much by instinct as the little dog by his cradle, 
and has as little responsibility as the little kitten 
or puppy by his side. As life goes on, this young 
child becomes more and more responsible; but, 
unless he is taught to rule his passions, those 
instincts will become masters in the child. But 
by-and-by, slowly or rapidly, all these instincts, 
which have become in the man the rule of his 
being—by-and-by, all this greedy hungering and 
thirsting, getting and winning—all these things 
are subordinated to the higher law of the spirit. 
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If sa man is defective, fish-blooded, imbecile, in- 
capable, he may know nothing of this struggle. 
But if a man de a man, vigorous, vehement, with 
hot passions and strong desires, and these things 
have been allowed to rue in him, then the battle 
is fierce. What chances are there for reason to 
be heard when the blood is hot and the passions. 
are strong? In vain doth reason plead against 
desire. In vain doth wisdom cry in the streets. 
The young man who wanders through Vanity Fair, 
and does not turn away from pleasure, in vain 
doth wisdom cry to him; his feet go to the music, 
and his brains to the wine; the desire of his heart 
is carried out; the pride of life, the lusts of the 
flesh, the desires of the eye are gratified; until 
at last, at last, out he comes, ragged and torn, 
weary, wasted, and, haply, if possible, sated, dis- 
gusted, saved. 

To walk through Vanity Fair and see its shows,. 
and to walk through it safely, is to feel the passions 
of youth, but to feel them as a good horseman 
does his steed beneath him, all fire and force, 
yet under his perfect government. Those of 
you who know the joy of riding upon a horse 
that is worth having, know that there are few 
joys in life which equal it—to feel that strong, 
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high-stepping, passionate beast beneath you, and 
to be able to turn him whithersoever you will! 
And when a strong man can put the finger of 
reason upon his instincts, and curb his wishes 
and desires as he curbs his horse; when, slowly 
but surely, the law of the Lord comes to reign 
in his soul supreme, the change is so great and 
wondrous to behold, that I say: That man is 
born again! he has gained the mastery of his 
lower nature ; he is “born of the Spirit.” When 
it began, who can tell? but the growth is there; 
subtle, it may be; slow, but always sure. We 
know not the moment at which the golden fruit 
becomes ripe; yet slowly, surely, hour by hour, 
minute by minute, the change comes on. So, to 
those of you who never went out te hear John 
Baptist, but who yet feel that, slowly, surely, that 
change has come over you by which the spirit, 
the higher life of man, has gained the victory over 
the lower life—to you I say, “Ne’er mind about 
the date.”” That you are born of the Spirit is 
evident, inasmuch as that once you were governed 
by the flesh, and now you are governed by the 
Spirit. There was a time in which the Spirit 
gained the mastery, and the flesh became in 
bondage; but you cannot trace when the one 
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began and the other ceased, any more than you 
can tell when the twilight begins or ends. You 
need not trouble yourself about these things, for 
it won't matter. 

So it is with children who have been well 
brought up, gentle souls of humble culture. With 
them to be “born again” has been a process so 
“gentle, so slow and sure, that they can only say, 
as that poor blind man said of old, after he re- 
ceived his sight, “By what means I now see, I 
know not; one thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” Enough, because a! The 
spirit rules ; the conscience is master ; that which 
is right has gained the victory over that which 
is pleasant; honesty has become greater than 
gain, and righteousness greater than greed. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.’ So it is endlessly true that 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” 

The kingdom of God is that company of souls 
in which the Spirit rules, and which therefore 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering,’ gentleness, goodness, faith, 
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meekness, temperance. The kingdom of this 
world is that company of men in which the 
passions rule over the spirit. To pass from the 
one to the other is a change so radical, that no 
better words could be used to express it than 
those which the Lord used: “Ye must be born 
again.” For a man must be Jorn of the Spirit 
in order to “ve in the Spirit; and except he live 
in the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 


WORKING OUT OUR OWN SALVATION. 





Good Friday Morning, April 14th, 1876. 


“When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It 
is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave up the 
ghost.” —JOHN xix. 30. 


IT has been wiscly said that it has never yet been 
given to mortal man, but to Christ, to say, “It is 
finished.” For none of us, even in the hour of 
death, can look upon the works of our hands as 
being truly finished ; none of us have ever set any 
thought or plan of life so clearly before us that we 
were able to say, “It is finished.” Now and then a 
man does complete a work, and he has the rapture 
of pronouncing that word. Some of you will re- 
member one of the most beautiful passages in 
English literature, which Gibbon gives us. When 
under the trees at Lausanne, he was able to say of 
his work on the Fall of Rome, “It is finished.” 
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Even that is a rare joy—that any man should be 
able to say of any work of his hands, “It is 
finished.” You and I think sometimes of the 
number of things-lying about us, which we have 
begun and continued, yet to which probably no 
hand will write “ Finished.” For the best life is 
after all but a fragment. One looks with sadness 
upon those quaint little asterisks which so often cut 
short a manuscript, and which show that the writer 
has been stopped—stopped by death. There are 
few great works that have been finished. Some of 
you remember that beautiful passage of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s, with which he finishes his immortal 
“ History of the World”—that rapturous passage 
about death, where he adores death as the only 
thing that could say to the pomp and power of this 
world, Hic jacet, and, putting the topstone upon 
the whole, say, “It is finished!” 

The reason why it is not given to any of us to 
say “It is finished,” is because the great work of 
life is zz a man; for neither of you believes that 
anything that you can say or do is greater than 
what you can de, become, and live. And of the 
growth of the inner life of the soul, of the life of 
God in man, of the one supreme work of man’s life, 
the holiest soul can never say, “That is completed!” 
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This it is that lends such plaintiveness to mortal 
life; and which leads the noblest men to cry, “It is. 
not finished!” How much remains to be done! 
For the souls nearest to saintliness have been those 
who have confessed that “saint” was not the title 
they had won. But when Christ died that odious. 
death, he put the touchstone upon devotion. With 
him it was—The will of God, or death ? the cross, 
or denial? Shall Peter’s Master be like Peter ? 
He conquered, and in that conquest this was 
completed—the divine life in a human body, the 
complete life of God in man. Though Paul said, 
“T have done the work Thou hast given me to do,” 
yet even he had to turn again, and with weeping 
eyes call himself a sinner still, For though he had 
put his hand to the plough, and had ploughed in 
many lands, he nevertheless found a “thorn in the 
flesh” (unfinished work), and had to confess himself 
a sinner still. It was the completed work in 
Christ’s own soul which enabled him to say, “ It is. 
finished!” He had fulfilled those two first great 
commandments, on which hang all the Law and 
the Prophets ; and when you hear him say, “ It is. 
finished,” you must hear him put the concluding 
word to the New Testament. He looked at 
sacrifice and all that child’s-work, and knowing 
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the part it had played in human misery, and 
loathing the knife of the priest and the flaming 
altar, he says to himself, “Now remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin ; it is finished.” 

Would that men could have understood these 
words, “It is finished ;” and the knife had been 
sheathed, and the poor pigeon had died for the last 
time for the babyish views of the world! Would 
that priests could have dropped the thoughts of 
God, out of which such evil things did spring, and 
had ceased to tell men that God needed anything. 
Would that they had refrained from teaching that 
He now required the blood of His Son as He had 
previously required the blood of bulls. Had it 
been so, Christ’s work wéuld have been finished. 
But they have turned this Christian Religion into 
heathenism. Having got rid of the picture-book of 
dying pigeons, rams, and lambs, and bulls, they 
continue to talk about the “vicarious sacrifice” of 
Christ, the inability of God to forgive man except 
through sacrifice; and of how it “runs through all 
nature.” 

It does run through nature, thank God! but not 
in these fashions. For when Christ said, “It is 
finished!” it was not only that the knife of the 
priest had finished its work, but that the conception 
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of God which required that between the soul that 
sinned and the loving forgiveness of the Father 
there needed any priests, or popes, or doctrines of 
atonement—that this might be done away with. 
It is but a half-finished work which sheathes the 
knife and yet leaves the feelings that required it. 
By the living God, I would as soon sacrifice a lamb 
in hope of the forgiveness of my sins as I would 
invoke the blood of Jesus Christ! But when Christ 
said, “It is finished,’ he meant—The prophets are 
ended ; Moses is done with; the Old Testament is 
sealed, and the new covenant is come—“ the New 
Testament in my blood,” signed, sealed, and de- 
livered by me at this moment; and that Testament 
is this: that whosoever turns unto God lovingly, is 
saved. All is finished; the complete message of 
God is told; close the book! “It is finished” 
meant—All is said about God that man knows or 
has the power to know. 

And now we hear of “new views of God!” It 
is droll to see the amazing conceit some little 
people have, who seem to think it rather creditable 
to be sceptical, and nod to one another that they 
“don’t believe much.” Well, my children, there is 
not “much” for you to believe. You have been 
attending half a dozen lectures perhaps, and so 
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you come to me and say, “ The professor said that 
there was no good scientific evidence of the ex- 
istence of a personal God.” “Oh! did he?” “Yes; 
and he said that the doctrine of development s 
and so on. Well, that is all very well. I don’t 





know what any wise man could in the least object 
to in it. JZ have no objection to any doctrine of 
Evolution, I am sure. Whether God made each 
one thing separately—whether He first made a 
cow, then an elephant, then an ape, and then man 
—would be interesting to know, certainly. It is 
curious to speculate upon. One would like to 
have looked in at the window, and seen the Divine. 
Potter at his work. And if any one can kuow all 
this, and explain it, I shall thank him, and buy his 
book. 

But what then? I shall turn to the old faith, 
and shall bring out of one’s own heart and soul the 
old evidence ; and watching love, and truth, and 
mercy, and looking at the charities of the heart, 
which are just the same in all countries, shall un- 
derstand that the divine things in man are of God 
—I mean fatherhood, motherhood, lovership, pa- 
triotism, self-sacrifice, scorn of ease, scorn of death. 
I shall look at this little mannikin and get evidence, 
not by knowing his little history—for what has all 
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that to do with religion? The religion of God is 
this: Here is this curious little creature called man, 
made of water, and phosphorus, and what not ; and 
in this forked radish, with this curiously carved 
head, there lies something that for the soul of him 
he feels to be above himself; there lies the divine- 
ness that can forgive, the martyrdom that can suffer. 
I see that this man can rise into what I am obliged 
to pronounce “ spirit,’ and the true life and immor- 
tality of God. Therefore, I read all books upon 
“The Evidences ;” but I look again, and I see the 
light that comes into the once frivolous eyes of a 
woman, bending with the heaven of her love over 
her little child ; I see that woman, whose bread is 
steeped in tears, willing to suffer poverty and _pri- 
vation even unto death for the sake of her child— 
and there I behold God. Go, watch, if you will, 
the little bird; so weak and feeble, yet with such 
fierce love for her little ones—and there you have 
seen God. 

And “The Evidences”? Oh! you can sell your 
“Tyndall,” burn your “Huxley,” in order to turn 
to other evidences—to the story of the martyr ; to 
the history of the saint; to poor John Howard, and 
such men as he; for these are evidences worth all 
the scientific proofs in the world, 
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Perhaps some of you dream that religion has 
nothing to do with these things, and you are still 
reading your books about “views.” Go read the 
history of that quaint old man who died down 
there in Cornwall.* When some of these tedious 
people visited him, and asked him what his views 
and opinions were, he turned to the window, which 
looked out upon the bay, and said to them, “ These 
are my ‘views ;’ and as to my ‘opinions,’ I hold 
my tongue about them.” 

There are views aud views. What does a man 
want of the little views that can be got out of a 
chapel? What are the views we want? Sunshine, 
and the “everlasting hills;” the chrysalis becoming 
a butterfly ; the bud becoming bloom; the dung- 
heap becoming grape-juice; rottenness opening 
into blossom and grace and beauty; the Pole Star 
and the Great Bear; the stars that the ancients 
looked upon, the stars that led them to God; the 
great sea, and the great cliffs. These are the 
“views” we want. These stir religion in man, for 
they come out of God. These are views of the good 
God, the strong God, the free God, the loving God; 
of the “will behind the force.” For God hath 


* Rey. Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow, 
an agreeable writer, poet, and antiquary. 
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made me so that I cannot behold this fair world 
without beholding Him. The moment I see it, I 
become a Theist. For the life of me, I could not 
help being so, even were I foolish enough to try. 

If these perpetual “ evidences,” welling up within 
me, have at times touched at various points, and 
one has cried out, “ Alas! to leave it all so soon!” 
yet, as one gets older, that Pisgah Mount becomes 
more precious, and the little divisions that seemed 
of so much importance to us get very pigmy-like. 
That little bit of “freehold” of yours, now, that 
you are so proud of—when you got on the moun- 
tain last year, and looked round, you found you 
had quite lost sight of it, and could hardly tell 
where it was. Oh, man! if God is good to thee, 
before you die you will mount Pisgah so high and 
far, that these little “ opinions,” about which people 
quarrel and build chapels, and hoist their little 
flags (as militia-men carry half a dozen of them), 
will appear to you but as little specks of red, and 
yellow, and blue. The day will come when, far 
above all these things, you shall look down,and 
behold “ Atonement,” and “Justification by faith,” 
and shall see them only in the distance. When all 
these things shall have been acted out 2 thine own 
soul so completely that you have won the fruits, 
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having the wine divine, you may put down the 
cup. It is finished : you need not that again. 

Now, as life is short, and no one knows whether 
I may speak to you again on this subje-t, let me 
read to you some lines which I want you to 
remember :— 


** Oh! there is naught on earth worth being known 
But God, and our own souls: for it is not 
The hope, nor faith, nor fear, that others have 
Of God, can save us; but the sense and soul 
Of Him we have wzthin us.” 


It is not, therefore, what other men have thought 
about the death of Christ, but “the soul of him 
within us.” It is what that death of Christ hath 
wrought in me, what it hath made me; to what 
degree it is a motive, an‘impulsion, a constraint, a 
restraint, a strength and a promise. Do you sup- 
pose that I am going to lose my soul to know what 
others think of the death of Christ ? When your 
kiss to your child shall save me from my passionate 
desire to kiss mine, then will I come to your meet- 
ing-house, or read your book, to know what means 
the life and death of Christ. I £vow it, because I 
have felt, and tasted, and handled. It is only by 
what it does zz a man, through the organs of his 
own heart and soul and spirit, that he hath any 
part or lot in the death of Christ. Where it begins 
G 
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in the dyer’s vat, or in the office, bringing forth a 
miserable parchment, signed, and sealed, and de- 
livered—from all this,Good Lord deliver me! But, 
that the death of Christ may mean to me spiritual 
circumcision (for the heart wants cutting, and the 
fountains of the soul want cleansing), O God, I 
pray. Into that atonement of Jesus Christ which 
brings me unto God, and causes me to offer up my. 
will unto Him, to stretch out my hands to be 
pierced, rather than go contrary to the will of God, 
into that atonement, O God, enter me. Give me 
the crown of thorns, the will laid down, that, in life 
and death, God may be all in all. That I may 
say, like that holy child of Islam, “Allah is great, 
His will be done.” That I may say with Christ, 
“Thy will be done.” That I may “fill up what 
remaineth of the sufferings of Christ.’ For there 
‘are some sufferings that Christ could not have 
endured, but which we have to endure. May we 
learn to endure them in the spirit and mind in 
which he endured the cross of shame, that so ia 
us may be worked out the atonement of Christ ; 
that we may have our Calvary, our vinegar and 
gall, owr bowed head, owr “ Father, forgive them,” 
When a man can feel that that is done, he too may 
say, “It is finished ; the divine work is achieved.” 
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And though he may never say, “ My work, and the 
consequences of that work are finished,” yet, having 
passed from death unto life, and being a humble 
soul, he can cry, as the thief did, “Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 

So, then, it is not what other men have felt, or 
feared, or hoped ; it is not what Paul, or Peter, or 
John has said, that can save me; it is not what 
other men have said about the death of Christ that 
can save me. The death of Jesus Christ saves me 
when I cleave at all times to what I believe to be 
best ; when I as deliberately take up the divine 
will, though it mean reed, and thorn, and gall, and 
vinegar, and mockery, and death, as he did. Then 
in me the victory is won. Then in my soul God 
hath become Lord and Master. Then, when the 
hour of death comes, all distrustful of one’s merit, 
but all trustful of God, whose will has been wrought 
out in the soul, man shall bow his head to God, 
and say, “It is finished ; take me to Thyself,” that 
there, in the sunny days of the eternal years, what 
remaineth of defect and of earth-stain may be 
worked out, and the soul grow ever nearer, for ever 
nearer, to God. Ever far, but ever nearer; con- 
stantly approaching, but never close; yet with 
sweet endeavour ever coming to the light and 
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blessedness and peace of God, which, unbroken by 
sin, shall be man’s portion for evermore. 

Lastly, if all this has gone on with you, you 
have no more need of “views” about it. When 
people ask me what my “views” are about the 
Atonement, I tell them I don’t hold any. Ifa 
child comes to me and asks, “What views have 
you about bread?” “Oh,” I say, “I haven’t got 
any views about it.” But if he says, “ What does 
bread do for you?” “Ah! now I will tell you. 
Having taken it into my mouth,” and so on: I then 
proceed to describe its effects ; how, through eating 
bread, the blood moves, and colour comes, and the 
brain grows strong, and the life grows great. But 
if he says, “Oh, I don’t mean ¢hat. I want to 
know what the great Roman chemists thought 
about it, what opinions they had about bread?” 
I say, “I have not time for these things, and I 
don’t want to wrangle about them.” 

Ah! if thou hast the /fe in thee, why talk about 
genesis and methods? And if thou hast it wo¢, no 
talking about it will bring it. So, only as the 
divine things work vitally in the spirit and con- 
science of a man, does he lay hold of the life 
eternal Christ says, “ This is life eternal, to know 
me, and to hear my words,”. They who have 
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known and heard him, have felt, and tasted, and 
handled of the Bread of Life. And when one has 
done this, it is “finished.” Therefore, if you are 
anxious to know what the death of Christ means, 
ask yourselves what it has done for you. You can 
supply a page of history. Bring forth your morti- 
fied pride, your conquered lust, and say, when were 
you pierced? Bring forth the thorny crown, and 
say, when did you win it? when did you wear it? 
Why did you win it? why did you wear it? Bring 
me the vinegar and the gall, and tell me, what 
saidst thou when it was offered? Show me your 
resistance of evil; show me your victory; and if 
you can show me all this, then “it is finished.” 
Now, death, come do its. worst! God and the soul 
are at peace. The strayed sheep is brought home. 
The penitent has returned. The sinner is forgiven. 
The soul is saved. 
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Morning, Fune 20th, 1875. 


* And, above all things, have fervent charity among your- 
selves: for charity shall cover the multitude of sins.”— 
I PETER iv. 8. 


THERE is an extraordinary agreement between the 
apostles of Jesus Christ with regard to charity. 
Although they were men of such different gifts, 
and of such a variety of tempers, we find all of 
them agreeing that charity, or the spirit of con- 
stant lovingness, is supreme. Whether we take 
Paul, with his vast intellectual attainments, and his 
passionate love of intellectual liberty; or Peter, 
that grandest of men, so full of force and impetus ; 
or John, who was loved by the Lord with a special 
love, and who specially loved him; all these three 
men agree in this—that there is one grace above 
all other gifts, and that is the possession of charity 
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So fervent is this charity to be, that it is to burn 
the multitude of things—things that we regret to 
find few people put into the fire of it. Where the 
spirit of love is, nothing escapes it. Therefore, all 
meddling with the faults of others, all tale-telling, 
backbiting, scandal-mongering, should be set down 
as sins against this great grace of charity. 

It is because men and women have gone about 
chattering of things they don’t understand, to the 
neglect of charity, that some of these “deadly” sins 
have become fruitful ones, and the individuals 
themselves have become “ dead before God.” Such 
is the constant language of the New Testament: 
an unloving man is dead towards God; for life 
is only in love. Withdut love you are without 
life ; without charity you are “dead before God.” 
To tell a tale ot another man, is a sin against 
charity. Charity covers the multitude of other 
people’s sins. It sees them, but only in order to 
hide them. 

Then, there is another meaning of which the 
apostle’s words are capable: charity covers the 
multitude of one’s own sins. This, perhaps, you 
will more readily understand than the other ; for 
self-love will come in to help you here. You wiil 
all enter with interest into the question as to the 
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way in which charity covers the multitude of your 
own sins. I don’t take it that this speech of the 
apostle’s refers to God’s dealings with us privately, 
but regard it as setting forth the natural effect of 
love in regard to men’s own sins and faults. How 
few of us even dream that on all great matters we 
have got the absolute truth! How many of us 
fail in discovering it! How little we understand 
of the truth! How many of us have learned to 
smile at the impossibility of ever having the “true 
faith.” If we say we will join the Pope, or if we 
become Protestants and join the English Church 
—how do we know that we have got the truth ? 
We are sure to be right with some, but then we 
shall be wrong with others. We cannot move 
many steps without going wrong; and we are 
always wrong in certain places. But what matter ? 
When in Rome, we may find ourselves heretics ; 
and when we have come away, we may find that 


’ but in these sins of 


we are getting “sound ;’ 
omission and commission, what a comfort it is to 
think that charity covereth them all! 

How few of you can explain, in any lucid way, 
the mystery of the Trinity in Unity, or the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost—whether he proceeded 


from the Father or the Son, or from the Father azd 


ae 
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the Son, or from the Father oz/y/ And yet these 
things are very vital questions, “which, except a 
man do firmly believe, he cannot be saved!” And 
out of the thousand and one doctrines of the 
atonement, how difficult it is to select te one; and 
when you have selected it, who is to say that it 
is the true one? If a man goes on a visit to a 
friend at one place, he may find himself all wrong, 
and in the gall of bitterness ; but if he travels a 
few miles to visit another, he may find himself 
nigh unto the kingdom of heaven. So, poor souls 
as we are, we shift and change, all for want of 
having time to determine what is truth. 

A judicious man soon learns to be careless of 
what his friends may say about his belief. When 
you have been in this world a few years, and been 
condemned by one sect, and prayed over by 
another, looked upon spitefully by some, and hope- 
fully by others, you will begin to feel yourself an 
Ishmaelite, with your hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against you, in this weary war 
of unintelligible things. When religion is made 
up of things of which we know nothing, and can 
know nothing, what a mercy it is—if we feel our- 
selves so ragged and “unsound,’—to remember 
that charity covereth the multitude of sins, 
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So, turning from all these babblers, hear what 
the Master saith: “If ye Jove me, ye will keep 
my commandments; and if ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye are my friends.” A man may 
know when he loves God, though he cannot know 
anything about the “ Trinity in Unity.” A man 
may be very clear as to whether the love of 
Christ is in him, and at the same time very “un- 
sound” about the doctrine of the Atonement. The 
passion of love knows nothing about “ attributes,” 
and cares for them nothing at all. “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments. He who loves me, 
loves my Father, and my Father will love him, 
and my Father and I will come to him, and we 
will dwell with him.” To the poor, the ignorant, 
the unlearned, and the lowly, what a comfort it 
must be to turn from all this vain babble of sects, 
and to hear the Master’s words. All he asks of 
Peter is this: “Zovest thou me?” And if Peter 
say, “ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I love thee,” at once Christ's large charity 
covers that deadly sin of denial, his cowardice and 
flight. All these sins are covered over at once 
when he says, “ Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” 

So, in this disorderly Church of our times, if we 
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want to know whether or not a man is in Christ, 
we have simply to know whether he loves that 
which is good. And this is based upon a very 
natural order of things. If you look at a child ora 
friend, you know how very much we forgive those 
who are loving-hearted. They have committed 
very sore sins, perhaps—well, well, but they loved 
much. The sin is there, to be sure, but we cover it, 
put up with it, for charity makes up for all things. 
There is nothing in this world that does make up 
for an unloving spirit; but it is easy to forgive 
those who love much. Charity does not atone for 
sin in a theological sense, but covers it in a human 
sense. Some of you may have noticed that we 
are almost all lenient to kind-hearted people, until 
at last some of them even fall into the pestilent 
habit of mistaking our forgiveness for justification. 
But unlovingness in another, always produces it in 
ourselves. An ungenerous scrub always receives 
the harshest judgment, and the unforgiving receive 
unforgiveness ; but to “love much” is always to be 
easily forgiven, for charity covereth the multitude 
of sins. So, then, this is the one great rule of God 
and man. “If ye Jove me,” is the cry. And “If 
ye love God, ye will love one another.” The one 
thing that Christ insisted upon was charity—not. 
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intellectual attainments, not keeping of the com- 
mandments altogether; but a large, charitable 
spirit—the charity that covereth the multitude of 
sins. 

Men have been shy of these words, as applied to 
themselves, because they consider that they teach 
a dangerous doctrine. But all true doctrines are 
“dangerous,” as judged by some people. The 
Gospel of Christ is this: The further a man is off 
from God, the more God wants him—the further 
the sheep has strayed from the fold, the more the 
Shepherd seeks him. No matter how woeful, or 
wanton, or wicked the prodigal may be, provided 
he but turn his face toward God, he is welcome. 
Is there any doctrine more “dangerous” (if the 
scrub, the screw, the ungenerous, and the brutish 
have the determining of it) than this: “There is 
more joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance.” This 
is a dangerous doctrine indeed. It seems to count 
histaepersons cheap. wind» yet, -is at motes, 
thoroughly Auman doctrine? “What woman, having 
lost a piece of silver, doth not light a candle, and 
search diligently until she find it? And when she 
hath found it, she calleth her friends and her 
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neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with me, for 
I have found that which was lost.” That is the 
Gospel of Christ. It is not the sheep who never 
left the fold of God, but the /ost sheep who have 
left it, that the Good Shepherd goes forth to seek 
and save, and bring back again, through suffering, to 
God. Ofttimes, when a man is furthest from God, 
he is nearest to God. When a man reaches the 
utmost point of his wretchedness it always brings 
him home again. Oh! if you bring in the balances, 
and produce the books, and your judgment is to 
be based upon the special list of sins which the 
Recording Angel has written therein, then this 
doctrine does not apply; but if your judgment is 
to be determined by the géneral tenour of a man’s 
life and spirit, by the whole bearing of his life, 
then fervent charity shall cover the multitude of 
sins. 

And that it is possible God shall pass leniently 
by him who has “loved much,” one can easily 
believe, quite as easily as that a man can “receive 
Jesus” immediately, and so pass at once into life 
eternal. And if a man can, in a moment, pass 
from death into life—if the “blood of Christ” can, 
in a moment, save a soul, so may large charity. 
The woman who knelt at the feet of Jesus had 
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nothing to bring to him but her ointment and 
her tears, her love and her misery; and yet he 
received her. He forgave her much, for she loved 
much, 

In teaching this doctrine, there is no fear of any 
dangerous consequences, for no man really be- 
lieves that the loving-hearted will abuse it. Even 
a child will not say, “I love my father so much 
that I need not do what he bids me.” Love leads 
to obedience. “If ye Jove me, keep my command- 
ments.” The sins of a loving-hearted man are not 
unnoticed, but they are much more readily covered 
and forgiven than those of other men. Though the 
fiery word comes from the passionate lips; yet, 
because of the loving spirit within—because the 
man is so large-hearted—his sin is covered, or, as 
Sterne beautifully puts it, “the Recording Angel 
dropped a tear upon the record, and blotted it 


”» 
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out.” This is just what you and I admire. Sterne 
never wrote a sweeter thing, or a truer one, than 
that. It was but a quaint way of saying, “Charity 
covereth the multitude of sins.” 

Thus, then, we are able to apply these words to 
our own sins, as well as to the sins of others, 
“Above all things have fervent charity among 


yourselves ; for charity shall cover the multitude of 
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sins.” Where there is charity, failing can be ex- 
cused ; but where there is not charity, excellence 
itself is of little use. You may safely say that, 
with charity all things can be tolerated ; but with- 
out charity excellence is unavailing. You may 
have much excellence, and be damned; and you 
may have many sins, and much charity, and be 
saved. The Gospel doctrine is this—that without 
love there can be no life ; but with large love the 
eternal life may be reached. And though there 
may be much that is not true life, yet if there is 
aught that a man can have by which he may be 
saved, it is a loving heart; for love shall slowly 
burn out of him all passion and false desire, and 
make him tolerant, patient, merciful. God’s doc- 
trine is this: “To the merciful, I will show myself 
merciful; but to the froward, I will show my- 
self froward.” And Christ said, “If ye forgive not 
one another, neither will your Heavenly Father for- 
give you.” When the young man came to him 
professing to love him, Christ put him to the test, 
and he failed. And the great test is this, whether 
or no we forgive, You may pass an admirable ex- 
amination in theology, and yet have no chance of 
the kingdom of heaven. There is no such thing as 
an unforgiving Christian, in reality. There is more 
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chance for the harlot, with her alabaster-box of 
ointment ; there is more chance for the hated 
Roman tax-gatherer; there is more chance for the 
men of Tyre and Sidon than for any of you, who, 
professing to be Christians, carry about with you an 
unforgiving spirit, and fail to cover the multitude 
of sins; for you have the zame of living before 
God, but your /eart is far from Him. No name is 
ever written in the Book of Life except the name 
of a lover. The unloving are condemned already. 
They are “dead before God.” Though they may 
have all faith, yet for them it is hopeless, useless. 
Though they keep all the commandments, yet, if 
they lack the “one thing needful,” they have no 
place in Christ. Better to come with the trembling 
harlot to his feet, and weep there; for then thou 
wouldst receive a larger welcome than one of the 
straightest of Pharisees who has kept the com- 
mandments whole, but has carried with it all an 
unpitying ungenerous spirit. 

That is the doctrine, as I read it, of all the 
apostles; and it was the doctrine of the great 
Master. Lay it to heart then—that. without love 
there can be no true life; without life, no name 
can be written in the Book of Life; without love 
there can be no heaven ;—with love a// things are 
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possible. The bitterest disappointments of a 
teacher's life are to see how very little of this 
love there is in the Christianity of. our times. Is 
it not notorious that Christians are no better than 
anybody else, if you offend against them? You 
have no more chance of getting a tolerant judg+ 
ment from them for your first sin than from the 
publican. I would rather trust myself with persons 
who are not professors of religion than with those 
who are. There is no more security from the 
tongue of a woman who has “received Jesus” than 
from any other, I have known “holy” talebearers ! 
I have seen hives of scandal among Christians, 
I have found them to be as deeply dipped in 
scandal as any of us poor worldlings. The best 
companions that I have met with on life’s dusty 
road, have been the lowly, the true-hearted, the 
tender; those who, like that poor publican, have 
smote upon their breasts, and uttered but one 
sentence, and that sentence this—“ God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” My experience has made me 
incline rather to walk with the sinners ; for I have 
found them better company than the saints, fuller 
of longsuffering, charity, and mercy. 

The reasons are obvious to you and me. Chris- 
tianity, as it is now understood, is little more than a 
H 
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discourse upon how God has failed in His creation, 
an unintelligible talk about unintelligible things. 
What wonder, then, if charity ceases to be fervent, — 
and its flames die out? For I have met with 

many religious (!) people, who were so full of the ; 
“means,” that ther had come to believe them to 
be of more consequence than charity. Suspected 
heresy breaks more friendships than known sin. 
It is far safer to own yourself a cheat; or that you 
have a fiery temper, and that your children know 
it, and are afraid of you when you come home, 
than to be suspected of not taking an exactly 
orthodox view of the Atonement. Who cares for 
charity, if his “views” are correct? Ah! you can 
be “sound” about the “ Trinity in Unity,” and yet 
wrangle with each other day and night. You can 
be Christians! and yet use very strong language 
about the poor sinners for whom Christ died. — 
I would rather be suspected of ignorance, than be 
convicted of unforgivingness. I would rather be 
condemned for not knowing my theological lesson, 
than take the chance of being put back, when I 
stand trembling before the bar of God, with these 
sad words: “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it not unto me. Thou 
showedst no mercy to others, and now there is no 
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mercy for thee.” God grant to us that we may Bed 
4 iy have that large charity that covers the multitude re 
of sins; then perhaps we may hear at the last: 3 
“Their sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for they 
_. loved much. Because they were forgiven much, 
_ they loved much.” And though no great deeds 
_-may be recorded of us, yet if our hearts be en- R 
larged by that fervent charity that covereth the ee 
multitude of sins, our names shall be written in 
the Book of Life. 

“Above all things, have fervent charity among 
yourselves.” We want our charity to be fervent, 
burning, so that when we are impatient with the 
sins of others, we may cast them into the fire of it. 
that they may be burned. But one of the great 
faults with most people, is that they count some 
things too small to be brought under the influence 
of religion, In nature, there is but one rule for 
all things. The same law that causes the colours 
of the horizon at sunset, causes the colours of the ie 
flowers. The law of the great ocean-tide, is the 
same as that of the littlest creek. To the child 
who loves much—that his father’s slippers are put 
ready for him at the right time and in the right 
place, is a serious business. True love asks not 
whether the service be great or small. It looks to 
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little things as well as great ones. It is dangerous . 
for any speck of unkindness to come into the 


flame of love. Where love is strong, the minute- 


ness of little things is put under the presiding care 
of that love, as well as the vastness of great 
ones. It is because love is so weak that the sins 
against it are so common. When charity shall be 
more fervent among men, all talebearing, and 
backbiting, and eagerness to listen to stories of 
the faults of others, all these things will die down: — 
for they cannot live in the light of love. They 
may seem to you to be but motes, yet, if the flame 
of love be fervent, it will burn both great and 
small. If you put your hand into the fire, it will 
be burned, and the mote passing through the 
fire will be burned too; so a large offence, passing 
through the fervent fire of charity, is burned, and 
little sins are burned likewise. To the charitable 
spirit, all things are important. With all our 
blundering, at least let us win this—the desire for 


forgiveness, based upon our own desire to forgive. 
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COMPATIBLE WITH ALL CALLINGS, 





Morning, October toth, 1875. 


“All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Czesar’s 
‘ household.”——PHILIPPIANS iv. 22. 


I WISH to point out to’ you this very remarkable 
“ chiefly””—that among the salutations sent by the 
saints, the chzef salutations came from: the un- 
likeliest place. It is a rebuke to some who think 
that Christianity pervades one state of life more 
than another. It is foolish to suppose that one 
place or set of circumstances is pervaded by the 
spirit of true religion more than another ; for this 
spirit’ rejoices in having affinity with strange 
opposites, and there is no extreme, no largeness 
or smallness of circumstance, no temperament or 
character, no faculty, or gift, or grace, with which 
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the true religion has not an immediate and ad- 
mirable affinity, 

-At times, men have thought, from misreading or 
misunderstanding, that the Christian Religion was. 
peculiarly suitable to the poor, and that it had 


- nothing to do with the king in purple, or the 


officers of the household of Czsar. But though, 
no doubt, Christ at first preached to the lowly, the 
ignorant, -and the despised; on the other hand, 


- there were many of the wise and the rich that were 
called. It is true that he proclaimed the opening 


of the eyes to the blind, but he never preached 
that blind eyes were’ better than those that saw, 
or that the narrownesses of poverty were more 
congenial than not. The pettinesses of piety were 
then but little understood. The artist and the 
poet, the choit-boy and the incense-bearer, all 
alike took part in the Christian Church, and pro- 
claimed its glorious affinity with every gift, and 


grace, and function, and that there is zo calling 


to which it has not an affinity. 

If one can find saints in Ceesar’s household, where 
shall they not be found? But men go sighing 
about to find the proper soil for religion, and go 
to the desert in order to be righteous, and think 
that when .a man is a beggar he must be nearest 
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to the kingdom of heaven. Yet Christianity has 


-a fine affinity with riches, because the great grace 


of charity can be exercised thereby. Whoso has 
charity in his heart, and wealth in his hand, has 


the finest gift of God: so large in fruitfulness are 


riches. The danger is not in them, but in the 
absence of charity in the heart. Grant, then, that 
there be charity in the heart, and wealth in the 
hand, and that man shall be one of those who - 
are near to the kingdom of heaven, There is 
no finer sight than a rich man who is also a 
charitable man. Christianity, or charity, has a fine 
affinity for wealth; it is at home in courts, and 
it can have saints also in Czesar’s household. 

For the calling of a statesman, too, it has a fine 
affinity, although it is very common to say that 
this is a very uncongenial atmosphere for a Chris- 
tian man. If a statesman have Christianity,’ it 
is his glory to give the Christian law before the 
Christian spirit can come. For men may be made 
to drop an evil practically before they know that 
it is evil. So Christianity has a fine affinity with 
the statesman ; for he can put an end to the foul 
obstructions that hinder truth ; he can make laws 
by which men shall no longer be housed in such 
conditions as to make righteousness impossible, 
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wheré truth is killed in foulness, and charity dies 
in the mire. The statesman can cut through these 
foul dens in which those poor human swine have 
dwelt so long, and from which some of you draw 
your rents ; and once again in spirit we may behold © 
the procession of him before whom were strewn 
the palm-branches.and the songs of God were 
raised. 

Christianity has an affinity with the soldier, too, 

though some of you perhaps think not. Though 
the day will come when war shall be at an end, 
nevertheless, he. who goes forth in:a good cause, 
stirred by the feeling of verity and judgment, to 
do righteousness in the spirit of a soldier, in the 
spirit of order and divine obedience and self- 
sacrifice, between him and the Christian faith are 
strong affinities. 
- The Christian religion is fond of retirement, too, 
and has much to say about the blessings of a 
retired, quiet existence,-in deepening the wells 
of life, so that when the dry times come, there 
may be water springing up into everlasting life. 
So, retirement has eminent affinities with our faith. 
It goes through the stores of ancient times, too 
and shows us the world that is past. 

The merchant, also, may be the most eminent 
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missionary, if the common spirit of charity be in 
him. And the artist—not, of course, those people 
who look upon pictures as they would look upon 


_ the latest fashions, but the true artist—has strong 


affinities with Christianity. For true art is this— 


_ to catch the beauties of nature, and imprison them ; 


so that, when nature is inhospitable, a man, tired 
with the work of life, must get him home, that 
he may enjoy the sunshine of last season thus 
preserved for him by the artist. So, he, too, 
preaches .of the God of eternal beauty — that 
before matter was, the ideal existed—and teaches 
of the spirit underlying all visible things; and he 
too shall be worthy to stand amongst the most 
eminent of the saints. ~ | 

- Thus, I know no calling which may not be a 
noble calling. Take the actor, setting forth so 
vividly the eternal tragedy and comedy of life. 


Af the acting be good, it is both a charming 


pastime and an elevating amusement}; and he too, 
so oft despised, shall take up his place amongst 
the true followers of Christ. I can give and get 
greetings from these poor players far more cordial 
sometimes than from many people I meet with 
off the stage, and who would never think of 
entering a theatre, All these men swell richly the 


‘ 
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variegated procession of the followers of Christ 
who, though the son of a carpenter, yet belongs to 


all men—to kings and princes, to fathers and sons, 


to the highest and the lowest. 
So, then, we have a goodly assembly, of priests: 
and prophets, soldiers and saints, and statesmen, 


from the highest down to the lowest, who, if they ; 


be moved by one common spirit, and have in 
them the.Christian faith, howsoever different their 


actions may be, may have them put down as. 


actions of faith, and deeds of religion, These 
things are easy to say, and pretty to listen to; but 
what we want to find is wherein consists this unity 
by which the spirit of Christ, the free spirit of 
religion, has an affinity with extremely opposite 
characteristics. Wherein consists the affinity be- 
tween poor Peter, with his one garment, and the 
accomplished apostle Paul? And how is it that 
we find the officers of Czsar’s household sending 
Christian salutation to the Philippians? 


Let us wander away, seemingly, for a time. To. 


answer this great question, let each man put to 
himself another. It is not whether this or that 
action, or calling, or function, or characteristic be 
holy or not, but what zs that holiness which justi-, 


fies us in counting that act or calling righteous. 
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or holy. Until men understand that, they will 


make distinctions, and this act will be called right, 
and that wrong. The question is not whether this 
or that be an act of religion, but what zs the 
holiness or righteousness which is stated to make 
it holy or righteous. Until we know exactly what it 
is that makes an action holy, all is foolishness and 
shallowness ; for nothing can be clean or unclean 
of itself. Allis characterless, except to the degree 
to which that which makes it characteristic exists. 
A man may be the sweeper of chimneys, or the 
holder of a sceptre; but the sceptre may be | 


“swayed in righteousness, and the besom may be 
_ waved in righteousness, The righteousness of the 


king or sweep depends upon the degree to which 
each embodies in his calling that which constitutes 


- righteousness, holiness, or justice. 


When Socrates was talking, shallow people got 
up and cackled because he maintained that they 


who did justice must be just, and they who did 


wisely must be wise, Some of that class of people 
who speak first and think afterwards (and very 
often neglect the latter), considered these words 
nonsense. “Of course,’ they said, “he who does 
justice is just.” Not so, however. The mistake 


of the objector lies in supposing that it is with 
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wisdom, and virtue, and righteousness as it is with 
the arts. The artist may paint a charitable act, 
who has never been guilty of one in his life. He 
may paint a holy action, but it does not ‘follow 
that #e acts it, or feels it. You shall do a wise 
thing, and never intend it. Perhaps you are sur- 
prised sometimes at a wise thing you have said. 


or done, and made to blush for praise you ne’er 


deserved: If you had not said it, you could not. 


have thought it. You don’t call that being wise? 
You don’t suppose that because you Aappened to do 
a good thing the Almighty will count it unto you 
for righteousness? To do a good action, these — 
three things are essential: (1) that you &xow 
what you are doing ; (2) that you do it from choice ; 
and (3) that you have firmness and_ perseverance 
_to do the like at all times. Then 1 call you a : 
virtuous and holy man. So Socrates was right, 
you see: they who do wise things ought to be 
wise. But they must know what they do; there 
must be free choice ; and there must be firmness 
and perseverance to continue, in order that a man 
may be properly accounted wise or just. 

Here it was that Socrates so greatly coincided 
with Christ: neither of them pronounced judgment 
upon an act without looking to see the fount from 
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which it sprang. A positively good act may come 
from a very foul fountain. The foundations of 
real justice, and mercy, and right are in the moving 
- motive or. power which lies under them. The 
truth, then, is that in man himself religion lies. 
Having knowledge, intention, and persistence in 
_ the performance of that which is just and wise; 
the question becomes this: What is that which, 
put into the voice, or action, or work, constitutes 
it an act in accord with the Christian faith? Here 
comes one of the supreme beauties of religion. 
The Christian religion declares charity to be that 
one thing which, being contained in the spirit of 
that which any man does, enables us to pronounce 
it an act of faith. i 

The dominant grace of charity is set forth to 
the world. Charity means the large, loving, con- 
stant, persistent doing of all things, great and 
small ; not doling out what is cal/ed charity, nor 
occasional giving to the poor. These are but some 
_ fringes of that charity which thinks no evil, even 
“in the midst of a world of evil, until it is sadly 
proved to be evil and wrong ; which of all things 
and people hopes the best; which endures all; 
which listens to evil only when it cannot stop 
its ears ; but which, when left alone, thinks, believes, 
_ and hopes for the best. 
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Charity is the universal spirit, to which nothing is 


_ too great or too small. For it, the littlest creature 


is not too small or too mean. By charity, kings 
may reign, and princes may do justice. A king, 
through charity, may sway the sceptre, and the 
humblest action can be done in the spirit of love 
to God and man. Who cares what the action is? 
A man may be a soldier or a fashioner of pins’ 
_ heads: what are these things? A room may be 
swept to the glory of God. Christianity affirms 
that every action into which charity can flow and 
does flow, becomes an act of faith. It is this 
that makes the free spirit utterly careless as to 
what he does. Let him fish fishes, or collect taxes, 
-or be as rich as Joseph of Arimathea ; what matter ? 
Whether a man be servant, soldier, or king, it 
doesn’t matter one straw, provided that into his 
actions, or office, there be a constant flow of the 
one divine spirit, the spirit which is above all other 
things, the spirit of charity. And one may say of 
‘charity what Socrates said of virtue and justice, 
—there are three conditions which are necessary 
before a man can perform an act of charity: he 
must know he does it, he must understand it and 
mean it, and he must persist in it. One person 
may have a great name for charity, and yet his 
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actions may have little true charity in them. 
Another may fill ever so lowly a calling, and yet 
serve God truly. 

Those of you who understand all these hides 
know that there is no calling or office to which 


Christianity has not an affinity; that in Cesar’s 


household and in Peter’s fishing-hut it is equally 


- possible to be filled with that which constitutes the 


spirit of religion. Therefore, it is a matter of in- 
difference what your calling may be. .If you are 
scandal-mongers, indeed, it is impossible for any of 
you to be charitable, because you.violate the first 


principles of charity. If you were charitable, you 


would keep vain starers from beholding wounds 
that are at present unhealed. You need not ask, 
then, “whether this man or that is a Christian?” 
but, “is he charitable?” Don’t run about asking 
what professions are nearest to the kingdom of 
heaven ; for the king and the sweep can be equally 


’ near. Whoso has charity, the kingdom of heaven 


dwelleth in him; but he who has not charity, is 


_ outside the kingdom of heaven, and in the kingdom 


of darkness and death, 
To me, this has solved many difficulties, and got 


“rid of many obstructions; and so I strive to culti- 


vate that large catholicity of spirit by which I can 
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welcome men of all callings. When one hears of 
those who dwell-not in constant piety, one goes 
back to Czesar’s household, and thinks who Zhep 
were. Then come, sweet spirit of charity! that 
canst enter into the limbs of the dancing child, or 
into the joined hands of the praying saint ; canst 
preside at the feast, and enter into our sorrows, and 
pour oil upon the bowed heads, All grace and 
beauty, all science and wisdom, all art and joy—all, 
all are good. The world is no longer common or 
unclean, because all things are filled with the sweet 
spirit of charity. All possibilities of beauty and 
piety are developments of this one spirit, whose 
manifestations are so varied. 
Finally, I am, like some of you, a latitudinarian. 
I love liberty of all sorts—political, commercial ; 
but chiefly personal, I love to do the thing that 
seemeth good to me; only striving in all things to 
have fervent charity. And if we wish to keep that 
fire ever alight, we must put aside all selfishness, 
even though it hide itself under the appearance of 
charity, saying, “might not this ointment have been 
sold, and given to the poor?” To live in all 
things in the light of charity, this is more difficult 
than it is to live in arbitrary puritanism, To have 
a line drawn with chalk, by which to regulate your 
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actions, oh! it doesn’t require much genius for that. 
But to feel a passionate delight in all things; to 
have a touch of voluptuous joy in the beauty of 
the world, and yet never to forget to have fervent 
charity, at all times, and towards all things and 
peoples—if you think Z/at is a light and easy task, 
try it, and you shall find that for a man to hold it 
up as his creed, and, amidst the constant struggles 
of the world to “get on,” keep ¢hat fire alight and 
brightly burning, he must have mastered that by 
which all actions may be properly called just, 
virtuous, righteous, charitable, or Christian. 

It is because of this common affinity of Chris- 
tianity with all things, that saints can be found in 
Czsar’s household, or fishing by the shores of 
Galilee. 


THE COMMUNISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 





Evening, May 30th, 1875. 


“And all that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need.”— 


ACTS il. 44, 45. 


THIS remarkable outbreak of lovingkindness oc- 
curred, as you remember, at the time of Pentecost 
—a time which is famous to the Jew for the Giving 
of the Law, and the celebration of the Feast of 
Weeks or festival of thanks for the harvest. And 
famous to the Christian as being the birthday of 
the Church: for at Whitsuntide we celebrate the 
time when the Christian era began ; that is, when 
the visible body of faithful men, the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, professing his name and doing his 
will, constituted in the world the leaven which was 


slowly to leaven the whole lump, 
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“ And all that believed were together, and had 
all things common ; and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need.” These words have been words of dis- 
couragement and words of ezcouragement. Of 
discouragement, when reading them, and feeling, 
in spite of our inward selfishness, and greedy, 
grasping covetousness, that they are divine words, 
God-like, Christ-like, sweet and pure; but that 
they belong to the first blush, the first bloom of 
the spring-time of the Church, from which, alas! 
we have fallen. Of encouragement, because, to the 
man who studies nature and life carefully, there is 
more to be learned from the hour of bloom, as 
to our ultimate destiny, than from the cold grey 
light of commonplace. 

To those whose eyes are opened wide, because 
their hearts are truly loving, there is no time 
in God’s whole year that is equal to this time 
of fullest bloom. Summer has no glory, and 
Autumn has no bounty to be compared with the 
first outbreak of Spring. For, when God opens 
His Hand so wide as during this sweet May 
month He has done, nature rises to its fullest, and 
seems to brim over with beauty; the soul of man 
is greatened by the promises of the future, and he 
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walks the earth in gladness, because of the glorious 
bloom around him. Those who have but little 
gardens and but few flowers, love them the most 
passionately. The poor townsman who has upon 
his window-sill one solitary flower in a pot, loves 
it with a passion which the master of many acres 
never knew. That poor prisoner, who, between 
the chinks of his prison-floor, saw one little plant 
grow, and watched it till it bloomed, watched it 
with a passion and a devotedness of love which 
those of us who are lords of many blooms, and 
an gather daily many flowers, never can know. 

But it is sad, when Autumn comes, to have 
counted the blossoms of Spring, and to see the 
pitiful harvest there is sometimes in the yellow 
days of Autumn. I have counted before now 
how many blossoms there were on a tree, and 
then in Autumn I have counted the fruit; and 
some years—out of a hundred blossoms, only one 
came to perfection, There is pathos and tragedy 
in that. For, in watching the pear-tree and the 
apple-blossom, I see human life. All human life 
soon becomes pathetic, even the sweetest :— 


6 She was of the world, whose fairest flower 
Has shortest bloom ; 
And, rose as she was, she lived but an hour, 
The rose’s doom.” 
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Of a thousand babes that are born—God’s 
holiest blossoms—how many come to manhood? 
how many wear the crown of age? But few! 
These wondrous blossoms of the sweet May-time, 
these glorious blooms of human life, and such 
glorious outbreaks of holy communism as this I 
read to you to-day—how many of these blossoms 
are wasted! how few of them ever come to per- 
fection ! 

Thinking of these things, one finds it hard to be 
obedient, sometimes; one feels inclined to stand 
up and say, “Lord, why this waste? Why should 
the tree be so loaded with bloom, and the basket 
so empty of fruit? Why was I gladdened with 
the glory of Spring, if now, in the Autumn, I am 
beggared in want? Why this waste, O Lord?” 
Yet, God knows best. It is His law that the bloom 
shall be plentiful, in order that circumstances may 
be defeated, and that some may remain for fruit. 
He has so ordered it, that man can come to glory 
only through fight and battle; He has so ordered 
it, that the tree shall bear more blossoms than it 
can bear fruit. Some must fall, and but few be 
left ; but those few are a prophecy of what shall 
be, and man must learn that a little fruit of God 


is worth great waste of bloom. 
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“And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common.” Oh! the doctrine was 
received into gladsome hearts. The Spring heat 
was come; the frost was over, and the winter 
had vanished. They entered into the apostles’ 
doctrine gladly, and stood by it steadfastly. But 
—what came of it? It fell. Full, as they were 
just then, of colour and of life, they put forth 
this first and most glorious blossom. And, how- 
ever selfish some of you may be—and God knows 
you delight pretty much in exclusiveness—still, in 
your hearts, you kvxow that this was a lovely 
blossom: “And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common ; and sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them to all men, 
as every man had need.” When all of us can 
live together well and gladly and holily, the new 
Jerusalem will indeed have come! the heavenly 
city will have descended, Christ will have con- 
quered, and God will be all in all. “And all that 
believed were together.” How few of us would 
wish to be together, to begin with! 

“And they had all things common; and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need.” When a man 
looks round this world nowadays, what a strange 
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blossom ¢hat seems to be! Who would try to 
gather it? So that blossom seems to have been 
in vain. When lovers, newly entranced, are scarce 
able to see common daylight, or to comport: them- 
selves with common sense, what are they to do? 
Bloom, blossom! But the blossom will not last. 
It is so like that outbreak of communism— 
and we know that did not last. I have no hope 
that it will come again in my time; but I have 
every hope that it will come, ultimately. It is 
the word of God, the end of civilization, the aim 
of all holy souls, the dream of all great spirits. 
This is “the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
descending out of heaven from God,” which will 
one day be received—into the earth. For—mark 
you well—what man is when love is new, he will 
strive to be when love is old. When men are 
ashamed of what were the days of their youth, 
they show themselves to be but fools. Have you 
ever known what it was to take up an old letter 
you had kept for years, and read it again? There 
is nothing much more piteous than to get your 
old love-letters, for instance, and read them over 
again, when your hair is gray, and your heart 
seems getting cold; to read the glowing words, 
and to see again the bloom on the tree, and the 
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sweet passion-flowers of the heart—and then settle 
which is the bigger fool, he who wrote that, or he 
who thinks he was a fool when he wrote it? I 
know very few things that would test a man more 
than that. If possible, get a bundle of old letters, 
written when you were young, before the chill cold 
world had nipped the buds of your love, before the 
blight and smoke of the city had come to spoil 
its blossom; and if, in reading those letters, you 
think yourself a fool when you wrote them; if 
you read them twice, and still think so—you may 
know that you are one zow ! 

Is love grown colder and less romantic? The 
man of the world thinks it is; but the man of the 
Spirit knows that it is not. Here, then, is this 
first blossom of Christian faith, which was the 
natural outbreak of loving hearts. Here we find 
a record of what these men did when their fresh 
heart was first surrendered to the Holy Ghost ; 
and when this sweet tree had blossomed—“ all 
that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need,” 

But now let us treat these sweet blossoms as 
the wind treats the blossoms of the garden ; and 
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we shall see that they could not last. They could 
not last, because the blossoms of love have to 
blow out in the cold, and be tried by the storm, 
as the blossoms of the tree must have the wind 
to nip them. This holy communism—this sweet 
sanctity of unselfishness, this glorious blossom of 
love, was nipped, and it fell; but it prophesied as 
it died. As I look at the apple-tree, and know 
that for every hundred blossoms only one shall 
come to fruitfulness; so I know that the river of 
life can afford to waste, and the great stream of 
God needs not to be choice about every ripple. 
Therefore, I expect to see some blossoms fall ; but 
they prophesy as they fall! 

Thus, watching a little child’s life, what glorious 
blossoms of unselfishness we see sometimes! But 
they don’t last. The cynic sneers at this; but 
the wise man rejoices, for these blossoms tell him 
of what man may come to under more perfect 
conditions. And so these men, who, under some 
temporary feeling or circumstance, came together, 
and had all things common, got scattered, and 
went home again ; and by degrees the old world 
resumed its sway and power over them. Never- 
theless, there yet remains the ultimate outcome 
of the Christian faith. 
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We smile at these men, but only as a loving 
father smiles upon his little child who cries for the 
moon, because his ambition is so lofty and its 
realization so impossible. Still, this pentecostal 
bloom, though it died, prophesied of the future. 
For, be you certain of this—the Christian religion 
is making progress in the world, and men are 
already realizing, in out-of-the-way places, the 
very things that the pentecostal children did, when 
God was their first love, Christ was new to them, 
the Holy Spirit was a rapture, and the heavenly 
news was “Glad Tidings ” indeed. 

Now, as I tried to show you this morning, the 
effect of Christianity is to work out of each one of 
us, and, therefore, ultimately out of the whole 
world, all that is evil and low. Christ came here 
to work out of me, and out of you, all that is 
bestial and vile, vulgar and selfish; and the 
Christian doctrine kills the ape and the tiger in us 
and puts down the wild beast. Though in every 
one of us there is much of the beast, much of the 
savage, yet it must be worked out, slowly but 
surely ; until at last the day shall come when men 
shall follow the teaching of the Master. “When 
Thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, the blind.” This country is too sinful, as yet, 
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to bloom in pentecostal beauty ; but in some other 
countries, men are beginning already to reap the 
blessed fruits of this first pentecostal love. Where- 
soever I see an attempt being made to put all 
things to the service of all men, I am glad; and 
I read again that old story : “ And _all that believed 
were together, and had all things common; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all men, as every man had need.” 

Some few days ago, debating on matters of 
education, some person found fault with the 
present method of levying school rates, and said 
that it was “very hard for men and women who 
had no children to have to pay a school rate for 
those who had.” This. was said by an eminent 
Christian! But eminent Christians take a very 
un-Christianlike view of things sometimes. So it 
is “hard” for those who have no children to pay 
a school rate for those who have! and yet, if a man 
has a wooden leg, he pays the highway rate the 
same as those who have two feet. But the holy 
communism for which some of us do long wel 
come, though it’ be late. The Day of God will 
come ; it 2s coming; slowly, it may be, but surely. 

Some of you who are much given to admiring 
the pictures of saints in churches, can now have 
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a library full of the souls of the ancients; for, 
far beyond all the saints that you can paint on 
windows, are those shelves filled with the dooks 
of the men of olden time. For in these books 
are the spirits of the fathers, the souls which they 
have left behind. There is John Milton’s soul, and 
Shakespeare’s spirit. There you will find Jeremy 
Taylor, and many many. others, who have left an 
eloquence behind them, though their tongues have 
long since gone to dust. There are the thoughts of 
the fathers, the words of the wise, the songs of the 
poets, the gathered honey of all nations. And 
over all this is written, “FREE LIBRARY.” O 
holy words! words that the Holy Ghost Himself 
might have inspired! Here, any man can go in, 
and sit down, and read as long as he pleases. 
And though there are no people there to preach, 
or to distribute tracts ; nevertheless, there comes 
back again the old river of God: “And all that 
believed were together, and had all things 
common.” This great river is becoming more 
and more widely spread. By-and-by we shall 
have free education for all. Some of you here 
may live to see the day when it is done—when 
the school house is free, and its portals are opened 
wide, so that every child can go in, and education 
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shall be like the Gospel—free to all, crying, ““Come 
unto me, all ye that labour,” and “he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without price.” 
So shall the pentecostal spirit come back again: 
“ And all that believed were together, and had all 
things common; and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need.” 

We are winning it. Since Iwas a boy, what 
have we not won? what have we not gained? So 
flows the great river of God, and Pentecost is 
coming back again—not with a “mighty, rushing 
wind,” but slowly, surely, as a thief in the night. 
I have long given up the dream of my youth—that 
all men could do as those men did of old—live in 
community. Like most fond, fantastic dreams, it 
has had its day. Robert Owen tried it; for, with 
all his faults, he had the heart of a lover in him, 
and he loved mankind with a passion. ‘Thousands 
have tried it; but they have given it up. All 
attempts at communism, in any practical form, 
have died out, gone into history ; but—the frat 
remains. And so I—fond dreamer !—walk my 
way in gladness of heart, rejoicing that though 
from so many fair blossoms there be but little 
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fruit; yet— the fruit lasts —the fruit goes on to 
perfectness. 

Thus, everything in this country is on our side ; 
and though, as wealth increases, selfishness seems 
at first to flourish, yet I know which will triumph. 
At every point we win one thing or another: hours 
of leisure, and places of recreation; free libraries 
of divine wisdom, free roads, free churches, free 
speech, cheap books. And so, slowly, but oh! so 
surely, the sweet pentecostal spirit is making way. 
“ And all that believed were together, and had all 
things common.” 

Therefore when I hear of the National Gallery 
being opened free to the public, oh! my soul 
is glad. For, as you know, some of the most 
beautiful works of art in the nation are there; 
they are not now shut up in rich men’s houses, 
but belong, alike, to all ; the works of the greatest 
masters belong to everybody, to the lowliest as 
well as to the highest. And are there any of you 
who think that God intended these things for the 
rich? What has God to do with the rich? Did 
He send His sun to shine simply for the rich? 
Nay, but for the beggar also. The spirit of 
Christ is always toward the pentecostal blossom ; 
but, that it may become golden fruit, there must 
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be large loving, all thought of self must be con- 
sumed by the love of God. “And they sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need.” They sold all 
they had, that the strange man who.came to them 
might become their brother in God. Read it, my 
brother ; and in all things strive so to have the 
love of God in your heart, that it may lead you 
into true wisdom. God’s gifts are many; but 
strive, as far as possible, to have all things 
common, especially the greatest things. 

I smile when I see men saving a little property 
of their own, and keeping apart from one another ; 
for the greatest and dest things are fast passing into 
the hands of every one.* Books are cheap; and, 
when books are cheap, the inspiring things of God 
belong to all. High price of books means heaven 
closed, and Pentecost impossible; but when there 
are cheap books for every one, a// men may become 
prophets, and priests, and kings unto God. 

So I read, again and again, that sweet story of 
Pentecost. I know they were disappointed; I 
know those blossoms. did not last; they could not 
last, for the tree was not strong enough to bear so 
much fruit ; but some of them have lived, and their 
fruit remains to-day. 
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Let every man judge his own heart, to what 
degree the love of God has entered it, for it is to 
that degree that he will be willing that all things 
should be common, especially the highest and 
greatest things. 

Some men smile at this doctrine, and think that 
we mean the dividing of money. Who asked them 
to divide their money with the community ? And 
yet, the moment you say anything about Pentecost, 
they exclaim, “What! am I to share my property 
with everybody?” Their property perish with 
them! Is ¢kat all you want to share? Is shat all 
you dream about? No! keep your soul-damning 
riches to yourself. JI no more ask a man to share 
his money with me, than I ask him to share his body 
with me. No, keep it yourself. Give me the free 
sun-shine of God, and keep your gold-shine ; J don’t 
want it. The free Spirit of God is mine, and no 
man can take that from me. Free libraries; free 
picture-galleries ; free roads; free churches; free 
speech ; cheap books ;—all these we have won; and 
we shall win more yet. So you may keep your 
old purse; J don’t want it. The words of the 
wise; the songs of the poets; the paintings of 
great artists ; the daisy by the road-side; the lily 
of the valley ; the song of the cuckoo; the voice 
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of the thrush; the logic of St. Paul; the sweet 
heart of the Lord Christ ;—let these be common; 
and you may keep your gold to yourself, 

Thus, then, I do rejoice to consecrate this 
Pentecost with gladness of heart; for those 
blossoms that did stop on the tree are now 
bearing rich and golden fruit, fruit which shall 
last for ever and for ever, 

Christianity is the death-blow of privilege; the 
scorner of pedigree: the mocker of kings; the 
ridiculer of fine linen. It turns its back upon all 
these things, and says, “ When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the halt, the 
blind ; for they cannot recompense thee.” So, to 
some of you who, like myself, once had dreams— 
dreams born too much of man’s impatience, and 
too little of the patience of God—I say, The 
dream is not a fool’s dream; be not impatient, 
it will come true. For, remember, the Christian 
religion means this: the opening of the gate of 
heaven to all men, to whomsoever will seek it. 
“Come unto me; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.” It is the 
religion whose first miracle was to turn water 
into wine for humble people; it gave back the 


father unto the prodigal, and the prodigal unto 
K 
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the father. So, slowly, but surely, it will bring 
back the pentecostal spirit; not with a mighty 
rushing wind, or with useless tongues, but with 
the sweetness of charity and lovingkindness. 

You would do well to get it into your plans of 
daily life; that the day zwz// come when all the 
nations of Europe shall be pentecostal, and shall 
“be together ;” for they shall have passed from 
feudalism to federalism, and Pentecost shall come. 
And the custom-house shall be abolished ; for all 
these things shall pass away.. And all the nations 
shall “be together,” and the spirit of the Lord shall 
be upon them, and they shall “have all things 
’ and they shall “sell their possessions 
and goods,” that there may be enough and for 
all, So, dream on, my brother, if these be your 
dreams; for God is with them. Drop no fantasy 
of youth, except this—to think that every blossom 
must bear fruit. Some blossoms must fall, for the 
tree could not bear all the fruit. The blooms that 
came out of that pentecostal love were a prophecy 

of that Spirit of God which is given without 
" measure to those who seek it, and a prophecy also 
of the ultimate destiny of mankind, 


common ;’ 


UNREASONING FEELING ,REFECTED 
BY CHRIST, 





Evening, April 18th, 1875. 


“* And they did not receive him, because his face was as 
though he would go to Jerusalem. And when his dis- 
ciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to Come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did? But he turned, and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them, And they went 
to another village. 


“And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain 
man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest. And Jesus said unto him, Foxes 
have holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head. And he said 
unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me 
first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let 
the dead bury their dead: but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God. And another also said, Lord, I. will 
follow thee, but let me first go bid them farewell, which 
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are at home at my house. And Jesus said unto him, No- 
. man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.”—LUKE ix. 53-62. 


READING the Gospels in the absurd way that 
many people read them, taking the exact words, 
and forgetting to go deeper into the meaning, it 
does seem hard that Christ should have put these- 
people back so coldly. “Suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the 
dead bury their dead : but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” Taking that as it stands, how 
can you explain it? how admire it? What more 
honest plea could the man have offered ?— his. 
father unburied, his heart distressed, the ice all 
untried. And yet Christ says to him, “ Let the 
dead bury their dead.” 

If you go to the commentators, you will see that 
it was not what the men said in either case that 
determined the answer they got. “Let me first go 
and bid farewell to them which are at home at my 
house.” That seems honest enough. But Christ 
said unto him, “No man, having put his hand to: 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” But do you believe that that was all the 
reason they had for not following Christ, and that 
their words conveyed the whole of it? What 
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children you must be! Two men may say to you, 
“Welcome, sir, my house is at your service;” but 
do you equally believe them both? It is not what 
a man says, but the way in which he says it. For 
the zutellect may supply the words, but the heart 
must supply the tone of voice and the play of the 
mouth. So, it is possible that this man wished to 
make an excuse. “Let me go and bid my friends 
farewell.” It is possible that he cried out, “Lord, 
I will follow thee,” with a tone of effusion, all gush, 
and rush, and feeling, but in a moment “ recon- 
sidered” it, and must go home to “ make arrange- 
ments.” Fancy enthusiasm making arrangements! 
Ah! it was the zone that did it. 

All these tales of the Gospel should be read in 
this light. “Suffer me first to go and bury my 
father.” Yes; and then probably he would stay to 
be the executor, and wait till the “will” was read, 
and the goods shared, and the men gone. Such 
errands as that are little likely to be done quickly. 
So the Lord says, “ Let the dead bury their dead ; 
follow thou me.” We may read the same lesson 
out of ordinary life. One person says, “Oh! I love 
you so!” Yes, yes; but are there any “arrange- 
ments” to be made? or do you give yourself with- 
out reserve, at once and for ever? Another may 
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say the same thing to you, but how different the 
tone! You see this especially in the matter of 
hospitality. Oh! I have beeri invited to houses 
that I should take good care never to enter. There 
was no joy in the tone of him that invited me, no 
delight in the eye. Had he known how I read 
his false heart, he would have gone away rather 
vexed at the detection. The feelings have a great 
deal more to do with sudden resolves than the 
intellect and judgment. 

Take the other case here. It seems a mighty 
offence that Christ should be going to Jerusalem 
Had he been coming to Samaria, that would have 
been good! but going to Jerusalem is bad. At 
one time it was almost enough for an Englishman 
to see a man with his face turned towards Paris to 
make him despise him. Ask him if he could give 
a reason for it. “Oh! no, no.” So we come back 
to the same point. It is because our feelings have 
such at undue influence over us, and need to be 
corrected, checked, and chilled, that many of these 
repulsive words of Christ’s are uttered. 

So, when that woman began her enthusiasms, 
“No, no,” said he, “you had better talk sense.” 
He has been preaching to the people, and some 
woman shouts out at once, “Blessed be the mother 
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that bare thee!” “Nay,” said Christ, “rather, 
blessed are they that do the will of God.” It 
sounds a hard saying ; for her speech was nothing 
but natural. Thinking, probably, of her own 
sorrows in time past, she broke forth in words of 
blessing upon her who had borne the wondrous 
Teacher. But probably it was only a matter of 
feeling with her. In order to make people /ee/, 
you need not make them wuderstand. Get a great 
many people together, and speak to them some 
high-sounding words, and they will /ee/ fast enough. 
Christ knew that putting back excited feeling 
brings up the conscience and the judgment to the 
point. 

When I say these things, I am not blaming 
other people who feel strongly; but I wish they 
would argue patiently, The majority of men get 
into a passion before they come to a conclusion ; 
whereas, if these feelings did not get in the way, 
they would argue it out to the end, It is this that 
leads men into so many evils, “You are going to 
Jerusalem,” said the Samaritans, “and we hate the 
Jews.” This went against the disciples’ vanity, 
wounded their love, and (let us do them justice) 
wounded their sense of loyalty to the Master. So 
these strong-feeling men turned to the Lord, and 
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said, “ Let us call down fire from heaven, and burn 
them up.” Now it was feeling that led them 
astray. It is impossible to be intolerant, if a man 
have brains, and use them. No man of large sense 
could be intolerant. But how angry some men get 
if you differ from them! You may argue with 
them a bit, but they still differ, and assert that you 
are wrong. A tolerant man would say, “ Probably 
you are right, from your position, and I am right 
from my standpoint. Neither of us can reach the 
absolute truth.” The angry man will say, “I £xow 
this is the truth.” So, if he £zows the truth, he 
will hate all liars ; and as I differ from him, I must 
be a liar, and he will hate me. Thus, it is not a 
question of judgment at all; but this intolerance is 
usually a matter of feeling. 

_ The majority of you are what you are by your 
feelings, not from your judgment. Here is a pro- 
posal made, that people should be burned after 
they are dead, by a process called cremation, But 
it is no use to argue about it with some people. 
“T should like to be buried,” they say, “I am not 
going to be burned,” Why not? You won’t know 





it. “Oh! I— I—I ” They can give you no 
reason. I should like to be burned myself; but I 
leave it to those I love to dispose of me as they 
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will. It is all a question of feeling. These people 
have “been accustomed ” to be buried. 

You will generally find that there is some hazy 
feeling about the “resurrection.” I heard a man 
say that he thought it “sapped the foundations of 
the Christian religion.” Sapped the foundations of 
the Christian religion! I know what he meant. 
He had some dim notion that the Christian religion 
rested upon the resurrection of the body. Though 
this bodily form should have passed into utter cor- 
ruption, nevertheless, they seem to think it not 
‘quite so impossible to be raised, as though it had 
been burned. This body, that will be used up over 
and over again by nature in various forms, ah! 
they think it mzght be raised. They don’t exactly 
know how, but they think it could. They won’t 
listen to reason, or they would have to give in. 
But, out of a sort of feeling of respect for their 
grandfathers who were buried, they want to be 
buried too. It is of no use to show them how, in 
any great city, the living have to be crowded out 
to make room for the dead ; and that nobody likes 
to have mourning processions passing their door 
all day long. Incapable of argument, impervious 
to reason, they say, “I /ce/ that I should like to be 
buried.” 
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Take another case. George III. was an obstinate 
man, yet a very pleasant man. He used to wander 
up and down among the poor, visiting their cot- 
tages, peeping into the pots on the fire, playing 
with the children, talking with the parents, and 
wishing that everybody had a Bible. He was so: 
amiable, that the people round about used to call 
him “Father George.” Yet this excellent man 
was very obstinate and dogmatic. Said he, “J 
wish nothing but what is good ; therefore everybody 
who does not agree with me is a traitor and a 
scoundrel.” Now that is hzstory. Said he, “If 
you don’t see as I do, you cannot be.on the side of 
good ; if you don’t love good, you are a rascal, and 
you ought to be hanged.” Thus the dear, kindly 
“Father” called down fire from heaven, and we 
have been crippled ever since by his foolish wars ;. 
we are burdened with debt to this day. There 
must be fire, and sword, and famine, and blood- 
hounds, because those people did not (as he 
thought) love what was good, “If a man loves 
not good, he loves evil, and ought to be put out of 
the world.” All very logical, e thought, All a 
question of feeling, as J think. This man, witha 
stupid head and a tender conscience, just illustrates. 
how much feeling often has to do with great ques- 
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tions, and how little intellect and reason are 
brought to bear upon them. 

Take a more modern case—an infamous case 
that has happened of late—of a man who laid 
false claim to a title and estate.** People were 
rushing all over the country, and every idiot 
turned out to see the man, and pronounce upon 
his merits or demerits. If you ask them, “Have 
you read the evidence?” “Qh, yes.” “Have you 
weighed it?” “Yes.” “Have you read it ai?” 
“Oh, no, no; but I feel he is the man.” But this 
is not a question of how you feel, I could address 
a class of children, and they would not understand 
a word I said, and yet I could make them (eel. 
So with a crowd of howling people. It is just a 
question of contagious temper—one has caught it 
from another, and so it goes on, 

These things then are warnings. But, happily, 
they are like-soap bubbles, and though some of 
them keep up a long while, the bright colours, 
after a time, weaken out, and there is nothing left 
but a very small quantity of dirty soap-water. 

Take another case. There has been a good deal 
of what is called “ Revivalism” going on through 





* The so-called Tichborne Claimant. 
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the country lately.* There have been large gather- 
ings, and people in all ranks of society have been 
to hear these men preach and sing. The Princess 
went to hear them. Oh! now that mst be the 
Gospel if a princess has been! So feelings are 
now in fashion. I had no feeling of curiosity 
about it. I did not want to be “revived” after 
that fashion. I did not go; because even a man’s 
presence seems to give sanction to doctrines and 
opinions which he has long ago given up. Some 
of you went. And you were told that a child of 
hell and wrath could, in a minute, “find Jesus.” 
Find Jesus? Are you a man of any intelligence ? 
And can you believe that a man can “ find Jesus” 
in a minute?) What do you mean by finding 
Jesus? Finding Jesus means to have heard who 
Christ was, to have examined his claims, to know 
what he taught and why he taught, and then rely 
to follow him. And remember what following 
him costs. If any.man take not up his cross 
daily, and follow him, he is none of his. No man 
passes from death unto life by a stroke of magic. 
I don’t believe in any magic-mongering whatsoever. 
But if one thing is more probable than another, I 


* The meetings of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
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think there is much more likelihood of God’s let- 
ting a little water save a poor little child’s soul, 
than that a profligate man should in a moment 
“find Jesus.” Yet multitudes go to hear these 
doctrines taught, f 

Then there is that horrible doctrine of “The 
Blood ”—that the Father cannot forgive us, till He 
has had sacrifice for sin; and so His Son must bleed 
and die before He can love us. This is the doc- 
trine they teach. They bring these packed assem- 
blies into a state of semi-spiritualism, and then 
they sing their vile songs :— 

** There is a Fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins ; 


And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Every line of that is a lie, rightly interpreted. 
There is xo “Fountain filled with blood” in the 
sense that they imply; and it is zof true that 
sinners dipped therein “lose all their guilty stains.” 
It is a question of feeling. It would have been 
creditable to the Greek ; but to hear a man nowa- 
days encouraging ignorant people to think that 
by being “dipped in blood” they can be cleansed 
from sin is abominable. Rather the Font for me. 
Rather believe that a little water put upon the 
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sweet babe’s face did, in a moment, change it from 
a child of wrath to a child of love, than suffer any 
feelings of mine to run after ¢hat sort of thing. If 
you believe that children come into this world 
damned, and that, by some holy magic, some sweet, 
loving superstition, your child can be saved—well 
well, there is no harm. But to go to hear ¢hat 
horrible doctrine—that God could not forgive man, 
till He had a pledge and a sacrifice—to run after 
that! 

Some of you went from curiosity, no doubt. 
Some of you went from a better motive. Though 
you did not quite approve of their method, still 
you thought it was “calculated to do good.” How 
can it do good, when it is based entirely upon 
feeling, without any argument or sense? Yet, 
there they are, from high to low, running after 
these things. It almost makes a man despair of 
his nation ; it tempts him to give up the whole 
thing, and let the people go back to paganism or 
to Jewry again. There is so much of bargain, and 
parchment, and business about it. They tell you 
that the blood of Jesus answered to the blood of 
goats. And so the beautiful death of Christ is all 
lost, its awful meaning, its perpetual lesson, its 
baptismal spirit all lost; and, instead of that, they 
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give us this dye-work, this “Fountain filled with 
blood,” where sinners “lose all their guilty stains.” 

Would you teach that to your children—that 
that is the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
doctrine that the apostles and the Jews could not 
understand, and so dyed it in blood like poor 
Joseph’s coat—physical blood. Let this show you 
how feeling regulates things. | 

I passed by the place of meeting one day, and I 
was a close observer. I saw them come out—these 
righteous people—these ninety and nine just ones 
of Birmingham. What had they been for? It was 
pretty evident that they had been to have their 
feelings gratified —to hear the good old rumble 
once again—to hear the old words played to a new 
tune, and to hear comparative contempt poured 
upon those who did not welcome this new method. 
What is to be done with them? Here are sixteen 
thousand or thirty thousand people, and they want 
“reviving!” We want our judgment made cooler. 
We want more thought brought to bear upon these 
things. We want the Gospel to be interpreted by 
common sense, instead of made into literalness. 
But this bargaining for salvation dethrones God, 
and degrades the divine love. 


When you have done sneering at baptismal re- 
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generation, then you and I will have an argument 
about instantaneous conversion. If I must choose, 
give me the white-robed priest, the smiling babe, 
and the sweet, fresh water, the three Holy Names, 
and the sign of the cross; rather than noise, and 
blood, and bargaining—God unable to love us until 
He had received something for it, notwithstanding 
that your own Bible tells you, “God so loved us, 
that, while we were yet sinners, He gave His Son to 
die for us.” And J say “to die” for us. But I 
interpret by the spirit. I don’t mean “to die” as 
some deast died at the Jewish ceremonies, as penalty 
or punishment for sin. Are these things true .to 
you, my brother? To me they are the clouds of 
old Jewry, the shadows of paganism, that are 
doomed to pass away. Instead of lifting up the 
light of God’s Jove, they tell you that God con- 
demns men to endless punishment. And there 
were some of yow there, helping to sing those songs 
(accompanied by the harmonium) about the mul- 
titude being damned for ever, and a handful of 
people “saved,” and about “finding Jesus” in a 
minute. God forgive you! When the cloud shall 
roll away again, and the bright light break out 
once more, then shall man learn the spiritual doc- 
trine that he must die wz¢# Christ, in order to be 
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saved dy Christ. He that would save his poor 
soul by Christ’s death, cannot know the true spi- 
ritual meaning of those words :—“ He that would 
save his life shall Jose it, and he that will /ose his 
life for my sake, shall fizd it.’ Christ will “save ” 
those who Jose with him, those who suffer with him, 
those who carry the cross with him, and de with 
him. Alas! alas for some of you! But think of 
these things. I have no anger about it, whatsoever, 
But a man should learn to keep a check upon his 
feelings, and not suffer himself to run with the 
crowd, 

These people are like those vulgar painters who 
paint Christ all streaming in blood, They teach 
this notion of God, that He cannot forgive a man, 
till the blood of Christ is 


‘¢ Sprinkled o’er the flaming throne.” 


There's a picture! God’s throne all aflame, and 
Christ’s blood sprinkled upon it. And some of 
you went to hear and to join in the singing of 
these vile songs (accompanied by the harmonium) ! 
Ugh! so it goes, and will do until men learn to 
check their feelings by their judgment. If you are 
curious, be content to vemaziz curious, rather than 
take any part in these things, rather than go with 
L 
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the crowd, and be intolerant, and.ask for fire, and 
‘bes dogmatic, and get angry, and judge things, not 
by reason but by feeling. It becomes necessary to 
disturb you at times; to stir the pool, and spoil its 
gentleness; to doubt this, and question that, in 
order that, if possible, you may hear Christ say, 
“Rather, blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep it.” “Who are.my mother, and 
brethren, and sisters?” said Christ: “They that 
hear the word of God, and keep it.” This unrea- 
soning rush of feeling was always quietly put back 
by him, so that, instead of being carried away by 
impulse, we might become well-instructed, and be 
guided by judgment and reason, 


MARV S PASSIONATE LOVE 
AL Gir LED, 





Morning, November 12th, 1876. 


“Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this. For the poor always ye 
have with you; but me ye have not always.”— 


JOHN xii. 7, 8. 
* 


THERE are, in Bible history, as there are in life, 
stories of quiet times, when the soul and its joys 
have a season to themselves, ‘There is that little 
supper they made for Jesus at Bethany. The 
whole familiar narrative is very charming. “There 
they made him a supper ; and Martha served: but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at the table with 
him.” Christ and the crowd have parted from 
one another, every man has gone to his own house, 
and Christ has retired to this quiet little home at 
Bethany. The inmates sat down in a homely 
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fashion to supper.. Martha served, as usual. 
Dear heart! that was her way of expressing love. 
It is not the highest form of love, but it is neverthe- 
less gracious—provided there be no “ cumbering.” 
Now, you may be “much serving” without being 
“cumbered,” as you may be dressed without being 
cumbered. When those who serve us eep on with 
a series of questions about our wants, their serving 
is cumbrous, and instead of making the feast the 
employment of an intelligent being, they leave us 
worse off than the lower creatures. For, when the 
rack of the horse is filled with hay, he who gave it 
generally retires, and the poor beast has peace. 
“Take no thought for the morrow,” that is, such 
thought as will cumber you. What the wise man. 
seeks after is this—that he shall feel all things 
deeply, but never feel them wazduly; that nothing 
shall cumber him. 

Mary was quiet, receptive of the Master’s words, 
and even neglectful of the house duty for a 
little. There are things that may wait when. the 
Lord comes by! Some people, even if visited by 
a saint, are off to the kitchen; for they think the 
saint’s appetite is of more consequence than his 
wisdom. They are “cumbered” to their losing. 

Well, they made him that little supper, and after 
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supper comes that beautiful and touching story of 
Mary and the ointment. You remember how I 
have spoken to you of the rejections of Christ, of 
how he sometimes put aside passion and en- 
thusiasm—how men and women brought to him 
what looked like lovely flowers, and he asked for 
sterner things. When that enthusiastic woman 
cried out, “ Blessed be the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked!” the cold 
hand of seeming hardness was placed upon her 
passionate mouth. “Rather,” said Christ, “blessed 
are they that do the will of God.” So that woman, 
with her fine, womanly exclamation, was bidden to 
stand aside. And when men brought him a crown, 
and would have made him king, he turned his 
back upon it, and went away into the mountain 
alone. And when the young man came running, 
and fell down and worshipped him, Christ put 
a cold touchstone to him: “Go,” he said, “sell all 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and then 
come and follow me;” and that young man “went 
away sotrowful,” his glorious bouquet of passion 
put aside. 

I invited you to read all the passages in which 
Christ put enthusiasm aside, chilled, and damped. 
And then I ‘showed you the principle that ran 
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through it all, that it was all sudden emotion and 
thoughtless impulse which Christ put aside. He 
knew what the shouts of a mob meant if things 
pleased them, and he knew what they were worth if 
things did not please them. They would shout as 
loud in either case, but with a different intention. 
The same mouth that grows round with rapture 
will often grow crooked with hate, and they who 
say “Hosanna!” will by-and-by cry, “ Crucify him, 
crucify him!” 

It was flowers w¢thouwt roots that Christ put 
aside—flowers that were like the seed sown by the 
wayside. For what happens? The sun is warm,, 
and the rain comes, and up comes the seed. 
Beautiful! Yes; but where there is no depth of 
earth there can be no root, and where there is 
no root there can be no fulness of foliage, and 
where there is no fulness of foliage there can be no 
ripeness of fruit. So in human life—wheresoever 
the voot is not deep, the flower will wither away. 
Therefore Christ put sudden enthusiasms aside. 

But now, see what an altered picture! Can you 
conceive that you are listening to the same man > 
Except you understand human nature, you will 
say, “Is this Christ, who was so often ready with 
an icicle when men and women poured forth their. 
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souls?” Listen again to this sweet story. It is as 
if one had passed from arctic cold to tropic heat. 
“Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spike- 
nard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped his feet with her hair; and the house 
was filled with the odour of the ointment.” There 
is the passion, and there is the sign of it. The 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment, 
and Christ’s soul was filled with the odour of that 
woman’s love. Who is there to supply ice now ? 
Not Christ? No; but Judas, the proper person. 
Judas puts his covetous hand down upon this deed 
of beauty. “Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor?” so 
the thief said. But what*said Jesus, he who once 
chilled the woman, who sent the young man away 
sorrowful, who declined the crown, forsook the 
mob, and chose the mountain desert? What said 
this apparently cold Lord? “Let her alone: against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this!” 
Christ is changed now. This passion-flower he 
gathers, this flower of Mary’s love he puts for ever 
into the garland of God. Wheresoever the Gospel 
is told, this sweet deed is to be remembered. 

You can imagine the picture. That woman has 
been growing in love. At first, what joy it was to 
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her to sit at the Master’s feet and listen’ to his 
wotds! Then, when her brother came back, her 
joy and gratitude were overwhelming. She had 
good grounds for her love; and at last, with a fine 
impulse, she pours out her best and choicest gift at 
the feet of her Lord. I see her do it! The supper 
is ended—the woman’s soul is overflowing with 
love, and joy, and gratitude—she goes to her own 
room, there she has an alabaster-pot filled with 
spikenard. She breaks the box, or rather the seal 
—she knew the ointment was precious. How 
many years, perhaps, it had been kept there, the 
treasured gift of an earlier day, too precious to 
be often used!. Poor soul! her house contained, 
perhaps, but little treasure! What could she do? 
She brake the box, and brought down this most 
precious possession ; and over the holy, feet she 
poured it—the feet of the Lord whom she loved 
She kissed his blessed feet; and her hair, with 
that she wiped them. And the Lord rejected her 
not, because her love, which had been contempla- 
tive and slow-growing, had now lawfully arrived at 
the expression of rapture. 

The love of this woman was holy. She had 
grown at his feet, and learned by his teaching. 
Now she could sit there no longer—the day of her 
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contemplative love is over, and she must pour out 
her most costly gift. Now, to know what to give 
to any one, and how to give it, is one of the last 
achievements of good manners, one of the most 
delicate of tasks; and, when successfully done, is 
one of the most gracious acts that can be per- 
formed. It is also one of the greatest victories of 
the soul to properly receive a gift. Christ does not 
put by her gift. It is Judas Iscariot who interferes 
now ; and, with his beggarly economics, brings in 
the dirty scales of this world. Arithmetic is always 
hateful, when it brings in the scales in matters 
where the heart is concerned. ‘How many times 
shall 1 forgive my brother?” asked Peter, “ until 
seven times?” “Yea, until seventy times seven,” 
said Christ, treating his arithmetic with scorn. So 
this thief said something that sounded well, “ Why 
was not this cintment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor?” Doesn’t it sound well, 
now? It seems like a good utilitarian thought: 
and there is a good deal in shat, you know. “ Three 
hundred pence! and it might have been given to the 
hospital!” We are apt to forget the thief in the 
economist, and think that he really did believe it a 
waste, 

And some of you might have thought it a true 
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pity. But not so thought Christ. “Let her alone,” 
he said; “she hath done well.” Why had she done 
well? Because her whole soul was tn it; and where 
the whole soul is in anything, arithmetic has 
naught whatever to do with it. Whoso stops to 
calculate when the soul is passionate is the killer of 
passion. He who, before he lets a beautiful ex- 
pression come out, wezg/s it, has spoiled it already. 
When a little child offers its caresses to some cold- 
blooded woman, “ There, there, there,” she says, 
“you have kissed me once, that'll do.” So the 
little mouth is put back, and the little heart is 
chilled, and the little soul is wounded. “ That'll 
do.” Yes; it will do for er, for a second kiss 
wasted. upon “fa? icicle would chill the mouth that 
gave it, and freeze the heart from which it came. 
The Lord accepted this gift of Mary's because 
it came /ast. She had been contemplative, had 
heard his word, had sat at his feet, and last, not 
first, came the spikenard, the outpoured ointment, 
the anointed feet wiped with the hair of her head. 
Because this passion-flower was rooted right down 
in the heart and conscience and intellect of the 
woman, the Lord Jesus rebuked Judas, and said, 
“Let her alone; what do yow understand of her 
emotion and passion, her holy depth of love?” It 
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was emotion without depth, flowers without roots,. 
kisses where no love is, attentions without sym- 
pathy, the door thrown open when the wishes 
would shut it, words of welcome accorded you 
when no music is heard in your footstep till you 
are going away—‘hese were the things that Christ 
put aside. Of all things in the house, these are 
some of the saddest—greetings where no friendship 
is, honeyed words which everybody gets, the same 
welcome for every fool, everybody's hand shaken 
alike. These things are hateful. But where the 
fair water-lily, rising from the very bottom of the 
pool, deep-rooted, slow-climbing, at last reaches 
the light and bursts forth into glory—Christ loves 
the flowers. Instead of*rejecting Mary, he said, 
“ Let her alone.” 

“Ah, yes; but three hundred pence worth of 
emotion! Might not this. ointment have been 
sold, and given to the poor?” The chances are 
that they who give to beggars do it without much 
heart interest in the matter. But to kiss those 
sacred feet, what were three hundred pence? 
Pounds would have been little. But what have 
pence or pounds to do with questions like these ? 
The Lord says, “Let her alone.” See, too, with 
what large-hearted, passionate grace he makes ex- 
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cuses for the enthusiasm of the woman. What 
chivalry, what justification of the festal things of 
life there is here! I know nothing like it. Listen 
to the Master, this first of gentlemen, “She hath 
done it for my burial—I am going to die. She 
will have no more chance of sitting at my feet, 
except at Calvary; there will be no more chance 
for her to kiss them until the nails be in them. 
This is her last office—these are flowers thrown 
upon my grave. At my burying, Judas, it would 
be graceful and becoming.’ So, with this sweet- 
ness.and tenderness of love, he says, “Let her 
alone. ITamadying man. Her love hath outrun 
death, and here, after supper, she is doing what 
must be done after my death at Calvary; she is 
doing it for my burial.” 

So the Lord puts aside the restraints which the 
cold icebergs of life would put upon us. We have 
all read of the men who have come home from 
their expedition to discover the North Pole. J 
know men and women that have discovered the’ 
pole, and been at seventy-four degrees below the 
freezing point all their lives; men who kill all the 
joys of life, and apply to them the miserable foot- 
rule of their own beggarly shop. But the Lord 
sets all that aside. “Ointment? Surely, at my 
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burial. And let Joseph of Arimathea bring his 
spices, for they are right.” 

So, it seems to me, the Lord justifies the flowers 

we put upon the grave of the dead. Where there 
is much depth of earth, he justifies not only pas- 
sionate emotion, but the outward and visible signs 
of it. So bring forth the spikenard, lay the wreath 
and the flower upon the grave. “She hath done it 
unto my burial.” 

Thus now, you will understand why I count that 
passage in the Gospel so sweet. Look at Mary— 
her great passionate heart seizes at once the most 
costly thing she possesses—her love laid hold upon 
it by instinct ; she broke the seal with rapture, and 
poured it out with delight, and the house was filled 
with the odour of it, And the Lord loved her. 
Oh! rooted deep in earth, he let this great passion- 
flower blow. All expressions of love that did not 
come from real love, from the conscience, and from 
the conviction of the intellect, Christ puts aside. 
Judas, being a bagman, looked upon this act of the 
woman as useless and stupid ; but the Lord justi- 
fied her, knowing that where the love is deep, it is 
right to let the gift be full. 

- Now then, if to receive the reed, and to treat the 
sceptre, with scorn; to gather the group which 
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‘Christ beckoned to come to him, and to put back 
the-mob and the crown; if ¢#zs be not the religion 
of Jesus Christ, then there is no God to be known, 
and loved, and feared. If to gather the lame, the 
blind, the halt, the miserable, and the deep souls 
and true, and to reject the hypocrite, the proud, the 
scornful, the Pharisee, the babbler, and they who 
talk first and think afterwards—if ¢izs be not the 
religion of Jesus Christ—if this cannot live by its 
conformity to what is best in every man—then let 
it pass away. But the true religion of Jesus Christ 
has great depth of earth ; it is rooted deep in the 
human heart, and rises high to God. Rooted in 
the eternal things that never change, it lifts its 
eternal head to the changeless God. 

Pondering then upon these things, I read again 
that lovely passage, of the woman who, having 
finished her contemplation, breaks out at last into 
rapture, and pours forth the precious ointment ; 
and my heart, like her house, is filled with the 
odour of her spikenard. And I do see, in vision, 
that the last end to which a man may hope to 
come is this—that, having followed Mary in her 
contemplation, he shall come at length to know her 
rapture and passion; and, though hesitating, at 
last put out his cold fingers, as Thomas did, to feel 
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the wounds. For in Thomas there was much 
depth of earth, and at last, when his doubting hand 
had felt the very print of the nails, the odour burst 
forth. Like that aloe which takes a hundred years 
to bloom, the odour of Thomas’s passion breaks 
out at last. “Oh!” said he, “my Lord and my 
God!” May we all so know God, so know the 
will of God, and so do it, that however dull by 
nature or slow of culture, of us it may be said, 
“They had great depth of earth.” Thus, when the 
flower does come, it shall be a flower of Paradise, a 
very flower of God. 


CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF 
STRONG AFFECTIONS. 





Morning, Nov. 19th, 1876.* 


“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.”— 
LUKE xiv. 26, 

“Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day of my bury- 
ing hath she kept this.”—JOHN xii. 7. 

“Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his dis- 
ciples, whom Jesus loved.”—J OHN xiii. 23. 


WE gather these passages together because it is 
only by gathering and placing that something like 
harmony can be deduced. Perhaps the most pes- 
tering thing that ignorance has ever done for the 
Scriptures, is the picking out of solitary passages, 
and causing them to mean something entirely 


* This is the last sermon which Mr, Dawson preached. He died 
on Noy. 30th, 1876. 
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different from what was intended. Especially in 
the middle ages did men try to make the religion 
of Jesus Christ fatal to love, and an upholder of 
asceticism. Though the Cross of Christ touched 
higher than the wretched sacrifices of the Jews, 
yet, decause higher in quality, it was all the more 
deadly and disgusting in its nature. For though 
men once passed their children through the fire as 
a Sacrifice for sin, it was worse when the Cross of 
Calvary came to be explained in the same sense, 
And though the offering of rams and lambs was a 
low view of how to please God, yet the cutting off 
of human affections, and the steeling of the heart 
against all the sweet sanctities of the house-life— 
which has been taught in the name of the Christian 
Religion—has been a more deadly mistake. 

T have been calling your attention the last few 
weeks to the rejections of Christ. I gathered 
together certain cases of rapture and passion which 
the Lord Jesus quietly put aside. Last Sunday, 
by way of contrast, we looked at one of the 
loveliest flowers of all the Gospels—that supper 
they made for Jesus at Bethany, where Mary, full 
of rapture and passion, goes hastily away to her 
stores, and thence brings out the alabaster-box, 
breaks the seal, and pours the precious ointment 

M 
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upon his feet, and wipes the holy feet with her hair. 
Therefore the coldness comes not from Christ at 
that time, but from the proper person, Judas 
Iscariot. Jesus, with a fine chivalry, began to 
make admirable excuses for her. He is near his 
death, and he instinctively knows it, so he says, 
“What could she do if I were dead? Let her 
alone: she hath done it for my burial.” 

Now, why put the one woman’s words away—the 
woman who exclaimed, “ Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee ”—and receive ¢Zz7s woman’s raptures and 
her ointment ? Simply because, in the one case, the 
words came first and the feelings afterwards, if at 
all, but in the other case, the words came /asz. 
Therefore, you see, all mere hand-shaking and 
kisses, all greetings where no love is, all such 
rootless flowers as these, the Lord put aside. 
But JZary’s passion-flower, so slowly growing, at 
last brings out the confession—“ Let her alone: 
unto my burying hath she kept this.” This is the 
real history of life, and a wise man is very im- 
patient with all flowers that have not much depth 
of earth, The Lord tried to teach this doctrine 
—that the convinced intellect and the touched 
conscience should precede rapture, enthusiasm, and 
passion, We have to look at the same thing again, 
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when Christ said, “If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” It is 
strange that men have been so stupid as to suppose 
that Christ literally »zeant what was said. To show 
their bungling, they seem also to forget that a thing 
may be true at one time and not at another. Ifyou 
pay attention, you will see that this was a season of 
great storm, and the Lord is fortifying them against 
the time when their choice must be made—“ Either 
the faith as you have learned it of me, or Paganism! 
Then, unless you hate father and mother, or at least 
behave to them as zf you hated them, you are none 
of mine.” Therefore, when any bigot or ascetic 
chooses to use these words as though Christ put 
a cold hand upon human affection, he is utterly 
and entirely wrong. The same discourse struck 
another recorder, and he gives it thus—“ If any 
man love father or mother more than me, he is not 
worthy of me.” Both have the same meaning, only 
the one is the expression of stronger feeling. Thus, 
in one form we have it—“If, compared with me, ye 
do not act towards them as ifye hated them, ye are 
none of mine.” Explanation :—“If ye love them 
more than me, or act towards them as though ye 
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loved them more than me, ye ‘are none of mine.” 
So they explain one another. 

Now take another sweet flower out. of the 
Gospels—for we are just now engaged in those 
religious subjects which the sweet winter worship. 
of the hearth and of the house cause us to look at. 
“ Now, there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of 
his disciples, whom Jesus loved.” We English are 
of a colder outward nature, we love not outward 
signs, and it is not our, custom to lean upon the 
bosom of a man. But\what a justification we find 
here for the tenderest friendship and the deepest 
love ; and, more than that, for demonstration and 
outward sign. |For, just as Christ justified that 
seeming waste of the ointment, and so allowed of 
funeral rites—which seems to show that certain 
outward rites, and even a certain decoration of out- 
ward rites, must be right—so in this passage you 
see that the Lord has deep feelings of friendship 
and love. He allows them, and responds to them :> 
for John’s head had not been where it was had not 
Christ’s heart thoroughly Joved John. We hear it 
again and again—it is John’s title of glory: “The 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

Yet there have been people who’ have treated 
affection as though it were contrary to the faith, and 
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who have cramped the intellect, that other great 
thing belonging to the human soul. The true large- 
ness of the human mind, and the true affections of 
man’s heart have been repressed and condemned. 
Even by philosophers, great strength of affection, 
tenderness of feeling, fulness of passion, largeness 
of rapture, and splendour of enthusiasm, have been 
looked upon as a weakness rather than a strength, 
as a shame rather than a glory. You and I know 
men who think that lowness of temperature and 
nearness to the North Pole are a sign of v- 
spectability, Now, this their mzsfortune we might 
lament, this their deficiency we might pardon; but 
the cold-hearted and cold-blooded oft give. them- 
selves airs, which comes of their imbecility, and 
talk of their “steadfastness,” and say, “ You don’t 
find much change in me.” No, you cannot do it 
for frequent change shows. large resource, and 
immobility is not a sign of life, but rather of the 
want of it. Largeness of affection and depth of 
love are not signs of feebleness, nor are they for a 
moment inconsistent with strength of will and 
strength of intellect. If any of you should have a 
lingering notion that a strong intellect is incom- 
patible with strong affection, I would have ‘you 
look’ on that picture of Christ with John leaning 


upon his bosom. 
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I know that what are called strong-minded men 
are usually those who are feeble in affection, and 
a “strong-minded woman” is often a name for 
a woman who has borrowed a few of the harsh- 
nesses of man, and substituted them for the grace 
and charm of womanhood—fulness of affection, 
largeness of rapture, and splendour of enthusiasm. 
But when you meet with men who would be 
ashamed to do as John did—lean upon his friend’s 
bosom ; or with a Judas, who brings his beggarly 
economics into. the midst of rapture—when you 
meet with these cold repellers of enthusiasm, as- 
serting that these large affections and great 
depths of sorrow and of joy are inconsistent with 
Christianity—there is the great book of history; 
tell them to go to it. There is the story of 
Christ in his privacy with his loved disciple ; tell 
them to abide by it. There is Christ—his will 
was strong, for it took him to Calvary—there is 
Christ, so strong and far-gazing, who saw the day 
when Jerusalem’s temples should all drop away 
to dust and nothingness—and yet listen to him: 
“Let her alone: unto my burying hath she done 
this. Kiss my feet; pour out the ointment; kiss 
me; kiss me.” “Lean, John, lean upon my 
bosom ; kiss me; love me, for I love thee.” That 
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were enough; but the book of history is open, 
and if we look at it carefully, we shall find that 
strong affections are consistent with strong will 
and intellect. 

More than that, there can be no glorious de- 
velopment of humanity where the passions are 
weak. You may have excellent people—you may 
have people who are even counted worthy of a 
demonstration or a statue; but no great, world- 
moving man, who draws all men to him, ever was 
or can be, except there be strong affections as well 
as a strong will and a strong intellect. Who are 
the mighty masters of the earth? Take King 
David, a strong, big-headed, big-hearted, passionate 
man—and he was a sinner!—and yet, what a man 
he was! “Out of the depths I cry unto thee, my 
God!” one day; and another day we find him 
dancing and leaping before his God. When his 
little child is dying, he is broken-hearted; and 
when he has committed some great sin, we find 
him with his head bowed in the dust. So high, so 
deep was this man, that his psalms have been the 
heart’s text-book ever since he wrote them. To 
them men turn in every time of sorrow, when they 
want another to give them words; to them they 
turn in every time of joy, when they want another 
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to express their feelings. Whether he fought or 
sung, whatsoever this daring old Hebrew did, he 
did it with his might. He was a strong-willed man, 
and he knew strong affections, but he was a great 
sinnér, . 

Then if you take Paul, he Zad an intellect ! none 
have beaten it. There are passages in his Epistles 
that, for power of thought, are not to be ex- 
celled. )He had a strong brain; he was a strong- 
willed, inflexible man. And yet there is one little 
letter, which _you—knew—well, that he wrote to 
Philemon, where he says, “I, Paul, the aged, be- 
seech thee, for Jove’s sake, for my son Onesimus, 
that thou wouldst receive him as ope nc if 
he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put it 
down to me; I'll pay, Pll pay.” And then again 
we hear him cry, “O, wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
He was a man who could weep with those that 
wept, and rejoice with those that did rejoice. Take 
away Paul’s Zeart, and you leave Paul’s brain and 
will; but he had not formed the course of. men’s 
lives as he has done, had it not been for his large- 
heartedness, 

And of all giants of the middle ages, there is 
that great Luther. -7/at.man had a will, I think! 
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He had will enough to take a large part of Eng- 
land away from allegiance to the Pope. He had 
intellect enough to do all this; and yet what a 
lover he was !—gentle, womanly, enthusiastic, pas- 
sionate, rapturous. Hear that grand, stout-hearted 
man proclaim, “Here stand I; I can do no other 
than I have done, so help me God! ”\ Hewas the 
greatest, grandest fighting man, and a strong- 
willed man. And yet, see him writing that letter 
to little Hans at home; see him as he stood by 
Margaret’s grave, and repeated, “I believe in the 
resurrection, and the life eternal.” And see him 
go home after that; and watch the wrinkle that 
got into that brow on that sad day, and xever got 
out of if. )A strong man and a scholar, yet he was 
lover afid playfellow too. His house is one of the 
most charming that history ever opened the doors 
of for man to enter. There sounded ‘the psalm, 
and now the song. .There the children used. to 
gather, and he played with them. Now you sce 
him in his garden among the violets, on his knees, 
with his nose buried in the flower-bed, in order 
that, without plucking the sweet flowers, he might 
drink in the odour which seemed to come from the 
very hills of heaven, What a lover he was! A 
great, big, strong, rejoicing man! . 
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But you cannot have a great fire without sparks. 
If.there are no sparks, you may be sure there is 
but a very small fire inside. And yet, one of the 
things we are constantly hearing is, “You should 
not use strong language.” Then don’t, my friend ; 
you shouldn’t; but some men should. There can 
be no fire without now and then great sparks. And 
therefore, in Luther, I admit that there are fiery 
outbursts. Good. But his life was almost perfect, 
so gentle it was. Watch the man, and you will 
find him a supreme man, because he was strong- 
willed and stout-hearted, yet gentle-hearted, enthu- 
siastic, passionate, and rapturous, 

Now set that mighty man by the side of that 
Frenchman, Calvin. What a mind Calvin had! 
Few men have had clearer minds or finer brains 
than Calvin’s, with all the clear-sightedness of his 
nation. But who Joves him? How few people 
have tried to! I respect the man as a great inter- 
preter of Scripture; but he is cold; he is lacking 
in affection. Did any John ever lie upon Calvin's 
bosom? No, and none ever wanted to lie upon an 
iceberg. Men have made pillows of snow-drifts ; 
but it has been in cases of necessity, Read his 
letter to his brother, asking him to look him out a 
wife, He says, “She must be obedient, and willing 
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to nurse me in my frequent infirmities.” There 
was no depth there, you see ; no jive. 

Now, these two men are, in w2//, equally strong ; 
but when it comes to the /ear¢, then the one drops 
away, and a chilliness, a coldness that amounts 
almost to repulsiveness, is the result. 

Then take Cromwell. There is great strength of 
will there, great power of intellect; and yet that 
grand Puritan, that masterly soldier, that born 
king, that wonderful statesman—than whom this 
country has known no greater—what do we find 
in him? MHis married life was one of touching 
beauty. And when his daughter died, he greatly 
felt her loss. A gentle-hearted and tender man; 
he, too, had his hours of darkness, and almost 
despair. 

Then look at John Milton. Take him at his 
prime. No doubt he was the most cultivated man 
in all Europe. His beauty was remarkable. Men 
almost thought that Apollo had been born again, 
and that the old days had come back. Intellect 
he had, and will he had; his imagination—who 
has had anything like it? He peopled space with 
angels and devils ; called up the councils of God, 
and showed men the horrors of hell in figures that 
will live for ever. His will and intellect were 
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strong. He made the larger part of English theo- 
logy. Luther .added very little to human belief; 
but as to Milton, a very large part of what you 
believe, you never got out of the Bible at all, it 
comes from Milton. And yet, one always feels 
that in that great man there was something 
wanting. There is a hard fibre running through 
him.- I would not wish to lie upon zs bosom. 
No man ever did. ; 

His married life was a disaster. His daughters 
he treated with chilliness, at least. There is neither 
the fine emotional love of a father, nor the pas- 
sionate love of a lover. We find his young wife 
weeping upstairs before the honeymoon has run 
out; and he sitting downstairs, bringing his Latin 
to bear upon the question of how he should get 
rid of her by divorce. He was a solitary man, be- 
longing to no church, herding with no denomina- 
tion, worshipping God always by himself. He was 
visited by few. Foreigners came sometimes to see 
the Englishman. whose Latin had shaken the 
states; but that was all. There is an isolation 
and severity about him: that almost freezes you. 
Now, this mighty man owes this chilling effect to 
the comparative feebleness of his affections. Give 
him Luther’s /earé, and a. greater than Luther had 
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been there. But there he is: a strong-willed man; 
but comparatively feeble in his affections. 

We might multiply cases out of history ; but 
enough has been said to show you that there has 
been zo great man, that has. ever touched men’s 
hearts, who was not a strong and passionate Jover. 
And as Christ said of a certain woman, “ She loved 
much, therefore shall she be forgiven much ;” so 
men are not hard to the sins of those that love, as 
they are to the sins of those that are cold. 

Christ, therefore, instead of putting down human 
affections with a chill hand, uses them, ennobles 
them, and endeavours to lift them all into the 
service of God. , 

Nothing should ever persuade you to believe in 
the wretched rubbish which women are continually 
being told, “that they must be careful not to love 
the creature more than the Creator.” When some 
sweet woman, hanging over her little babe and 
seeing God in its little eyes, is warned “not to 
make an idol of the child,” be you sure that such 
talk is nothing but moonshine. Nobody will come 
now and say, “Christ or your child!” (for the 
meeting-point of such love zs in Christ). “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” You can realize this for your- 
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selves. What do you do, now, when you love God? 
“Well, I have a feeling of ?:) Wes) yesi5:but 
what do you do? “Oh! I pray.” Do you? And 
do you think God wants you to pray very fre- 
quently ? Christ says, No. Divine service is 
human service, rendered out of love to God; and 
that while God is invisible (as He must be), men at 
least are visible, and in serving them we render the 





highest and truest service to God. 

There is no fear, then, that a mother can love 
her child too much. But if that woman’s lot had 
been cast in an earlier time, when the once un- 
known God was now made known, ¢hen if the 
choice had been put to her, “Thy little babe, or 
thy new-found God?” those words also might have 
been put to her: “Whosoever hateth not dade, or 
husband, or father, or mother, or brethren, or 
sisters, is none of mine.” But, nowadays, there is 
no fear of that. There are far more women who 
neglect the babe and the God for an endless round 
of vanity, than women who err from putting too 
much heart and life and love into their family 
affairs. 

Now, then, when you hear pedantic bigots 
speaking of the Christian Religion as a cold thing 
which is meant to put down enthusiasm; when 
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you hear them preaching against a certain degree 
of beauty and grace in life, tell them that Chris- 
tianity is the religion of a strong will, a strong 
mind, and a deep and tender heart. And if you 
want to render it effectual, you have but to read of 
that loving sacrifice of the woman’s, and point to 
the ointment ; and point to John’s head leaning on 
Christ’s bosom, because Christ’s heart Joved John ; 
and this will indicate the cultivation of strong 
human affections, and great depth of human pas- 
sion, as being the true ways of serving God. 

If you want a sweet picture of what church life 
should be, you may see it in some families:—There 
sits the father, and there is the mother, with her 
sweet smile, though perhaps she has got a few 
little Martha cares to attend to; and there, upon 
the hearth, is the little round, rolling babe. There 
sits the boy at his book, and the girl at hers; and 
over the whole is a deep peace, a deep sense of joy 
in the true service of God. All are bound together 
by an unspoken, but deep-felt affection; and the 
sweet and holy incense is ever going up to God, of 
a quiet, grateful self-denial, each living for the 
others’ good, 
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Morning, Fuly 16th, 1876. 


“And on the seventh day God ended His work which He 
had made ; and He rested on the seventh day from all 
His work which He had made.”—GENESIS li. 2. 


I NEED not trouble you with any dissertation on 
the desire which is now felt to cease to find any 
true history of the world in the ordinary interpre- 
‘tation of these things. To the minds of all intel- 
ligent people (except the clergy), to those who study 
the newer revelations of God, the attempt to find 
the true history of the world in the Book of 
Genesis has long ago departed. We read a large 
part of these opening chapters as mere allegory, or — 
as the statement of how the mind of him: wha 
wrote that book conceived these things to have 
been done. You and I have long renounced any 
attempt to build into one wall the history of those 
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old kings and their foolishnesses, the Psalms of 
David, the Prophets’ commandments, the righteous- 
ness and spiritual religion of Jesus Christ, in such 
fashion as that if one brick were to be withdrawn 
ruin must come upon the whole. For we have long 
struck past the belief that any religious belief what- 
soever, except it bring with it an increase of the 
Spirit of God, or the rest of the Spirit, is of any 
value to any one. Therefore, when we read this 
beautiful saying, “God rested from His labours,” 
we read it with the touching love of a child, rather 
than as men studying a tenet of theology. We 
smile with equal kindness upon one who is angry 
it should be said “ God rested,” as we do upon one 
who accepts it as a literal.fact, I really do not 
know which is the more foolish of the two—he who 
thinks what is said of God to be absolutely true of 
God, or he who, under the affectation of spiritualism, 
smiles at those who believein the mere letter of 
the word. But this I do know, that whilst our 
mind says that “God is a Spirit,” nevertheless, we 
require that God should be embodied and spoken 
of as a man; and, if He is pictured at all, He must 
be pictured as a man. 

Remember, this resting of God from His labours 
does not mean that He rested from weariness. 

N 
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There is nothing more lovely than this conception 
of«the Great Artist resting from His labours, 
drawing back from His work to give it a last 
touch; drawing duly apart from it, that its full 
beauty may reveal itself to Him: One likes to 
read of the triumphant way in which some artists 
view the work into which they have put their 
earnest soul. For no one should attempt to be 
an artist who has not much soul. We have painters 
and daubers in plenty ; but where the artist puts 
his soul into his work, he always has this reward— 
it stirs the souls of those who behold it, and there 
comes his legitimate triumph. One mighty artist, 
when he had finished his work, said to the marble, 
“Now speak!” Therefore, this writer, sublimely 
painting God, portrays Him as reviewing His crea- 
tions—the Great Artist of the universe drawing 
back, looking at His work, and being pleased with 
it. In it He beheld Himself, saw His own soul, 
and said that it was good. There is no. poet who 
has ever written one word like that, since. No 
man has ever praised his own work as it is here 
said that God Himself praised His. The work 
was so admirably designed, so true, so effectually 
carried out, that God said of it, “It is good.” And 
that chorus of praise can never cease, when God 
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beholds His works and finds them fair! The 
“rest” of God, then, is the rest of the spirit when 
work is done, when it has poured itself forth, and 
finds its own image and likeness reflected in the 
work. 

But we pass on from this, to note with joy how 
amazingly these old Hebrew writers enjoyed rest, 
and to find how constantly these great men rested. 
Read that old story where the command was 
‘given that the land was to rest. One might have 
thought that by good husbandry something might 
be made of it. But no, there is the poetic beauty 
of it, the land was actually to rest! For seven 
years the field was to have a quiet time, which 
brought not only rest, but restoration. These 
chapters may read strangely to us, but the Spirit 
shall one day blow upon them; and the millennium 
days will be the days when these dry bones shall 
once more revive. See how Moses enjoined rest 
upon man and beast. And with what touching 
parenthesis he puts in, “ Thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant, let them rest too.’ It is always 
“rest,” rest for all. And, further on, when we 
come to more spiritual regions, we find God spoken 
of as a “hiding-place,” a “strong tower,” “a refuge,” 
in whom each soul may rest. 
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Now we have been wandering over this Hebrew 
garden, and looking for these few flowers of rest.. 
And it is touching to find how large a part of the 
beautiful things of life are made so by the rest 
which comes after struggle. The two divinest ex- 
pressions to be seen upon the human face are those 
which come after the deadliest of struggles. I 
have seen no divineness like that which comes over 
the face of a young mother when that awful mys- 
tery, “Unto us a child is born,” has been experi- 
enced by her. Having opened unto that little one 
the gates of life by a struggle which almost termi- 
nates in her own death, over her face comes a 
sweet satisfaction which can be seen nowhere else. 
Were I an artist, I would take that sweetest of all 
expressions I have ever beheld—the calm, quiet, 
divine beauty of her of whom it is said, “A child 
has been born,” and I would write under it, “TI will 
give rest unto you.” But remember, that comes 
after the deadliest of struggles. And, next to that, 
the most lovely expression is that which may often 
be seen upon the face of the dead, before decay’s 
effacing fingers have touched it. The ugliness of 
years is gone; even the wrinkles seem to have 
departed; all vexation is over; and the sweet spirit, 
as it winged its way, seems to have left behind it a 
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touch of that divine peace which it was about to 
enter. These are the sweetest rests I have ever 
seen upon human face, these two, the one where 
Life has come through seeming Death, and the 
other where Death has come and seemed to rob of 
Life. These are the two supremest rests, and they 
have a beauty about them that nothing can equal. 
Of all other rests, there is nothing pleasanter 
than to see labouring people rest. These great 
hot days seem to be an invitation of the Almighty 
to us to be quiet, to sit still and to rest. See those 
working men there, sitting in a row under a wall, 
taking their midday refreshment. It is a sight of 
beauty, and he who cannot enter into their joys 
hath not the divine sense of beauty in him. . These 
things ate the sweet. employments and glorious 
possibilities of which Christ took advantage. For 
Christ took rest after his labours; and there are 
few things more lovely even to read than that story 
of how he “rested by the well.” How pleasant to 
have watched him! But the moment he begins 
to teach, all this becomes spirtitualized. The Lord 
jesus Christ teaches a lesson most precious, when 
he bids us “ Behold the lilies of the field, how they 
toil not, nor spin, yet your heavenly Father careth 
‘for them.” . 
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But what do some of you do when the toil of 
the. week is over? If the question were asked, 
“Whither is he gone?” might it not be said “He 
has gone home, and taken his books with him.” 
Your uninstructed child, full of sweet romance, how 
glad he would be to hear that you had come home 
to rest, and had brought your books with you! 
And the guileless child might ask, “ Will you have 
my story-book?” Bless the little child, no! That 
is not what you want. Then what are these books 
that’some of you take home on Sunday? I 
thought that was your rest-day. Now it comes 
out that Sunday, being a nice quiet day, is a con- 
venient time for going through your “ books,” your 
ledger, your bill-book, and your day-book. Is 
that the sweet rest of God?) Was it for ¢hat the 
Sabbath, the quiet evening, the encircling home, 
the little child were given you? Oh! sin ‘against 
the soul! Oh! shame against God and His 
mercy! No time for aught that is lofty! no look 
above the ledger! no soul above the slate! What! 
the whole life to go in one useless round of slavery ? 
Even the poor mill-horse gets a respite on Sun- 
days ; but some of my friends, I find, take none. 

_ But be you sure of this, there are rests avd rests, 
and he who forfeits the good-will of sheriffs and 
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bailiffs, his rest shall be enforced ; it shall be rest 
of zecessity, instead of being the sweet rest of 
choice. And these things are not necessary. “Ah! 
but,” you say, “you know nothing about it.’ I do! 
IT know more than you; for he who reads but one 
kind of books knows little. The shaking hand 
and the wasted strength tell their own tale. Oh, 
what pictures one might draw of the consequences 
of this neglect of the day of rest! From morn to 
noon, and from noon till night, throughout the 
week there is this incessant toil, and then on 
Saturday night the “books” are taken home. 
Sunday comes, and the little child’s spirits are 
high—a blessing for which a man ought to thank 
God. (If your children are rather noisy, it is a 
sign that they are healthy ; if they are much given 
to silence, it is a sign that they are either sickly or 
precocious, and that death will have them before 
long.) But instead of making the Sunday like 
church bells —a renewal of youth—oh! I have 
heard it—“Take those children out of the way; 
I cannot bear it.” Then it is a pity they were 
ever born to you.. For a man to bring himself to 
that condition, that he cannot stand the prattle of 
his own children, is sad indeed. If, on the journey 
of life, a man is overtaken disastrously, and is 
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compelled to work early and late, from week’s end 
to week’s end, all ¢haz is pitiable; but when, for 
the sake of living a little finer, the child’s prattle 
becomes a burden, and the little ones must be 
carried out of the room, because you have brought 
your “books” home, and cannot be troubled with 
children, that is sinful. Ah! read that Scripture 
account: “On the seventh day God ended His 
work which He had made, and He rested on the 
seventh day from all His work which He had 
made.” But if you go on as you are doing, there 
will never be rest for you until sickness puts its 
calm hand upon you. 

Listen again to the words of Christ: “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust corrupt, where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” For there 
is no outward rest that can be made real rest, 
until you have a calm heart within. Therefore it 
was that the Lord Jesus lifted rest into such 
importance ; his cry was always: “ Come unto me, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and-are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 
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This spiritual rest is what every one of us 
needs; for we are full of unrests, I have noted 
to you already the chief unrests of humanity; but 
there are many others. There are some good 
people who seem to live but to take care of their 
houses, for they are always thinking about them 
and about their furniture, and spending all their 
care upon them. They are afraid of any vigorous 
movement in their rooms, for fear it might bring 
a scratch; or of the sunshine, for fear it should 
steal a little of the dirt of the dyer’s vat out 
of the things they have surrounded themselves 
with. 

All these petty unrests, and all this strife to be 
rich, and that greatest unrest of all—the fear of 
what is coming—Christ tried to put an end to. 
“Be sure of this,’ he says, “God knows your 
sorrows; He has counted even the hairs of your 
head ; all is ordered by Him; He careth for you; 
lean, therefore, on God.” The wise farmer knows 
this, that when he has sown his seed, he had better 
leave it, and go and do something else. He would 
be foolish if, having sown his field or planted his 
orchard, he should wait to see it fructify. Well 
said that ancient prophet: “Sow thy seed, and 
go thy way: for thou knowest not whether shall 
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prosper, either this or that.”* Let it alone, and 
the seed will come up. 

The fear of death is another great unrest. But 
why should it beso? Well, as poor Hamlet said, 
it is “what comes after” that is the fear. But why 
need a man fear that? Those of you who are 
bad, there is not much to fear for you; for either 
God’s mercy will end your badness, or He will 
place you under better conditions ; that under 
better teaching and with better books you may 
have a nobler chance. And I, when I think of my 
sins, I love to think of death; when there shall 
be no more blots, and no more shame and dis- 
grace ; when I shall finish the volume of this life, 
and all my sins will be over. And then I think, 
too, of the volume that w7// be opened by the 
Infinite Mercy; of what the divine Master hath 
prepared for His wandering child, and of the 
Ragged School to which I shall go. I think of 
that thief upon the cross, and am glad to find 
that he too shall have entrance into Paradise; that 
the long years of eternity will be long enough to. 
repent in, until at last he too shall learn the name 
of God, and be made worthy to meet his divine 
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Master. Therefore, I don’t know why a bad man 
should fear death. 

“But,” you say, “there is hell.” Well, if that 
is best for you, you need not fear it. Every living 
soul is in the best place for its eternal. welfare. 
God is good, and great, and wise, and He governs 
all. Amen, so let it be! If there be a Judgment 
Seat that Iam going to, then I want naught else,. 
until I think of the infinite mercy that I require. 
Whatsoever God sees fittest for me, I am willing 
to accept. So Ihave no fear. The end of sinning 
is the beginning of smarting, but it is also the 
beginning of our redeeming. So let ¢#a¢ unrest be 
taken out of our souls. If it is better for me to 
close this mortal life, that through the fire of 
penance I may pass on to a higher life, then close 
the book, O God, and let the better day begin, 
But it seems so hard to close the eyes to this fair 
world, and we have loved this poor old body so 
long, that it seems hard to give it to the dust. 
Yes, but the sfzrzt shall go to God. 

Christ glorifies all rest by taking unrest out of 
the soul. But the man who takes home his books 
of figures on Saturday night, sits down to rest on 
Sunday with an unquiet heart. He takes these 
things to his nest of refreshment and repose, 
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where he should get new life; and so the great 
blessing is missed. In vain the house, the home, 
the Sabbath Jubilee, the rest in the shade, unless 
the man also will himself beseech that God would 
take out of his heart ambition, the love of wealth, 
and all pride and envy. For to kill the wild 
beasts that roam the desert, and to keep the beasts 
that roam the heart, is pitiful. And every wild 
beast has its outward form in man. The tiger 
lives in man, and the lion lives in him too. And 
they who read that Scripture aright, they know 
what the prophet means when he says that the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb, and a little child 
shall lead them. When the sweet peace of the 
spirit shall come, and men shall be redeemed from 
all these follies, then the “little child,” the spirit 
of rest and peace, shall lead all these strong old 
passions, and their ferocity shall at last cease. 
Therefore, to be a mighty hunter, and yet to 
keep all these wild beasts within you, is but a 
little thing to do. To destroy the beasts of the 
world, and yet to keep all these vile passions 
within your breasts, is idle. To sit in your chaise, 
and to have a raging thirst of envy within you 
because somebody else has got a better one, is 
idle. The down may be soft, but if the heart be 
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hard it avails but little. Let you and me be wise 
enough then above all prayers to pray this: “May 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding 
keep my heart and mind.” For only as the peace 
of God comes into our spirits, can these outward 
rests gain their signification and value. A sleepless 
night is a sad picture of an unquiet soul. Instead 
of lying peacefully within the drawn curtains of God, 
he is like a feverish, irritable child; and in the 
morning, instead of rising refreshed and strength- 
ened by repose, there gets up one more utterly 
sick than laid upon the pillow the night before. 

May the infinite forgiveness of God, through His 
large love, rob you and me of those evil passions 
which rob us of rest, and may we learn to lie 
quietly, as they who trust in God! So may we 
learn to value the sweet Sabbath rest, the “rest by 
the well,” the rest of friendly intercourse, and the 
rest that may be ours when we'come to the house 
of God; and may we so use them, that body and 
soul may look forward without fear and with a 
goodly hope, comforting ourselves with those 
sweet words—“There remaineth a rest for the 
people of God.” May God in His mercy bring you 
and me near unto that rest, even in the midst of 
this world and its weariness! Amen. — 


GOD A SHADOW AND REFUGE. 





Morning, August 20th, 1876. 


“For thou hast been a strength to the poor, a strength to 
the needy in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a 
shadow from the heat.”—ISAIAH xxv. 4. 


MaNn—frail, feeble, faulty, and in some aspects 
contemptible ; of the earth, earthy—nevertheless is 
so wealthy in capacity, as to lay the whole of 
nature under contribution to supply his wants. 
From him no creature is safe. For him, the fish 
of the sea come to the shore, and the birds of the 
air are brought low. What he cannot hit with his 
hand, he shoots with his arrow; and when the 
range of that is too short, he calls upon science 
to bring down his prey from afar off. For his 
vanity and luxury, he destroys the nest of the 
eagle, and robs the ostrich of its glory, and brings 
down the elephant. 

When this little creature called man has got any 
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feelings to utter, or passions to express, again he 
lays all nature under contribution. His vocabulary 
is scant until he does this. If a man love a 
woman thoroughly and heartily, she is sun, moon, 
and stars, all in one. From the passionate love 
of man for the Saviour arose that Eastern star 
on the morning of his nativity. All things sweet 
and fair, man lays under contribution to set forth 
his love of-the Lord. 

And when this little creature comes to his 
noblest attitude, he sees that God may be ade- 
quately worshipped as his Fortress and Tower, his 
Shield and Buckler and Sword; as a Warrior, a 
God of Battles, Lord of Hosts; or as Father and 
Friend. All things man can think of he presses ’ 
into his service, to set forth his conception of God, 
or to manifest his praise. And these expressions 
vary in their intensity according to varying feelings 
in men. Whatsoever is found in men, in God is 
set forth its opposite, or its parallel. 

In Eastern lands, where the sun is ever hes 
God is looked upon as a Shadow. It were worth 
while to have had a little experience of a tropical 
sun to understand this, For to take a year like 
last year, what one panted for was all sun. We 
did not want shadow then, but a volcano. This 
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year we have the heat of the tropics, and the 
splendour of the orient; so now we delight our- 
selves in conceiving of God as the “Shadow of a 
great rock,” as a “Fortress” and “ Tower.” Now we 
see the beauty of these words—* Under the shadow 
of Thy wings have I found refuge.” The aspect of 
nature, and these passionate words (so expressive 
just now), bring ancient times into freshness, 

Nature changes, and our ideas about God change 
in consequence. A sweet poet says of the sun :— 

“He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day.” * 

But you and I have lived to find his light come 
before we were ready, and have longed for sunset, 
if only it might bring a little of the shadow that 
the weary need, And of course the great precious- 
ness of shadow can only be adequately felt by 
the wearied, and those who bear the heat and 
burden of the day, It is very pleasant to see how 
children are seldom troubled by the heat. Nothing 
seems to abate their glorious activity. Whilst we 
are panting and sighing for evening, and long for 
the sun to go down in the west, they cannot feel 
the sun too hot, or have too long a day. So with 
life. In inward weariness, or in outward weariness, 


* Hood’s Works, vol. i. p. 281, ed. 1863. 
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how welcome the shadow! And so this-weariness 
leads us at times to think of God chiefly as a 
shadow, a coolness, a darkness, But these phrases 
are yery little worth, except one feels them, The 
greatest mischief the Scriptures have ever done 
las arisen from the foolishness of those who read 
them, in endeavouring~ to feel what is written, 
when probably they have not depth of feeling 
enough to understand it, If you do not feel a 
thing, why should you say it? God requires of 
you no affectation. He is more pleased with such 
feelings as you have, than with an affectation of a 
depth of feeling impossible to you. In reading 
the Scriptures—the passionate parts of them. 
written by men whose souls were steeped in God, 
and whose words glow with a glory which has 
moved all nations—there is no need. for us, if we 
cannot feel their power, to affect to feel it. It is 
when you think of God as a God of sunshine and 
of joy, that you cannot understand and feel Him 
to be as a shadow, But when troublous times 
come, and the weariness of life overpowers’ you, 
you understand and feel. These phrases, like 
stars, come to life only when the sunshine is over ; 
and only then have these sweet. shadows their 
meaning and their force. 
O 
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Only the weary care much for the shadow. 
.Some of you remember that passage in the Old 
Testament: “As a servant earnestly desireth 
the shadow.” * Why “as a servant” ? Because his 
burden is heavy, and his work is great. Those 
of you who ever did work hard, know what it is 
to long for the shadow; for the shadow means 
evening rest. And there have been servants who 
have longed for the great shadow of all. For it 
is possible to be so weary of life as to be like 
servants, longing for the shadow of death. But 
for a man to long for it during the heat-of life, 
his case must be deadly. There are days when 
men should not wish for it; and there are days 
when the poor weary servant looks forward to the 
coolness and quiet of the evening rest. 

Now it is only as we feel ourselves weary and 
weak, that there is any need to use these ex- 
pressions about God. In some cases they are 
sweet and precious. When a man knows that he 
has been doing wrong, he sees not the sunshine, 
nor the glowing of God’s righteous law, but the 
Father, who, with a mother’s pity, will give shadow. 
For when a child is conscious of having done 
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wrong, he goes to the mother’s bosom, with hidden 
face ; there to shut out the light, that he may feel 
only her heart beat, and not behold the accusing 
eye, or its tear, So, sinful man, bowed down with 
shame, hides himself in the bosom of God. 
Calm and quietness is what he longs for. Poor 
Adam, filled with shame, showed that shame by 
hiding himself; for when God called him, he hid 
from the Divine presence amongst the trees of the 
garden, The poet who wrote that story knew 
the depths of the human soul, 

What is wanted is to feel the shadow of that 
utter pity of God set forth by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, absolving all those who penitently confess 
their sins, and flee to Him*penitent. As Christ put 
it—“I would have gathered them under my wings, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens.” And a rare sight 
it is to see a brood of young chickens under the 
sheltering wings of the mother. Under those wings 
they need no mariner’s compass, no mathematical 
rigidity of line; under those wings they are safe. 
Those who had looked at life with strong, rejoicing 
eyes, turned to God, and said, “ Under the shadow 
of Thy wings shall I find refuge.” But it is the 
sad soul, the timid soul, who most needs to take 
refuge under the shadow of the wings of God. 
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What are the wings of God? God hath no 
wings to some, except the wings believed in by 
the Jews of old—the wings of an eagle, strong and 
fierce. For in Old Testament ‘history there is a 
figure of God going to war on the wings of an 
eagle. . That hen can be as bold as a lion, and as 
fierce as an eagle when her little ones are threatened 
with danger. But for some of you, who believe 
God to he cruel, the Lord of hell, and the author, 
therefore, of that extraordinary justice which makes 
out punishments on the scale of the judge, instead 
of on the scale of the wretch being tried ; for those 
of you who believe that the Everlasting God sits 
upon a throne before this trembling. wretch (who 
is everlasting too), and dooms him, not to some 
place or condition through which the. purged soul 
may come at last to the light, but to some eternal 
bonfire from which there is no escape—I- don’t 
know what shadow there can be for refuge. You 
might as well worship a furnace, and run to it for 
refuge, as to this burning theology, and expect to 
get any comfort from it.. But when we hear that 
better doctrine, “Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him;” 
when. we hear that the Gospel is preached unto all 
men, and that all men are called to come home to 
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God ; when we hear that all men are to be re- 
claimed and brought into the garden of God, and 
into,His heaven of love ;—then God grows to be a 
gracious Shadow, soft and cool, and the weary man 
himself. goes to God, as being. “patient, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy.” 

It is in God’s fatience that man finds most of 
shadow, The patient God is able to bear with us 
a long time, and still regards us in loves Most of 
us having wearied ourselves, not only with working 
but with fretting, full of impatience flap our foolish 
wings. When I read of the cruelties that are still 
done upon the earth; when I watch this nation, 
that used once to stir itself in generous deliverance 
of the poor and in the instruction of the ignorant, 
now sunk in sloth and lost in wealth; and scarce a 
cry against these things is raised, and no audience 
can be found for these matters, I am ready to cry 
out, in wrath almost, “Lord, how long?” Then in 
vision one thinks of those spirits under the altar, 
who cry continually, “O Lord, how long? when 
wilt thou avenge the blood of ‘Thy saints?” But 
by-and-by, looking backward, I perceive that the 
light of what was then future becomes bright, and 
I say, “ All these things are worked out. in God’s 
time; it is a slow time, but far more exceeding 
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sure than aught else could be.’ When I look back, 
I see that most of the dreams of my youth have 
come true. I have seen the chief Potentate of the 
world reduced to be only a priest, thank God 
Nations that were torn with fury are now united. 
Italy has leapt into new life, and Germany has. 
become strong. There are but two other things 
left now to be accomplished before I can say, 
“Lord, now lettest —Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
When I think of these things, I learn to take 
refuge in God’s patience. He knew the end from 
the beginning. The ways of God seem slow ; but, 
oh! they are so sure. Or, as one has said :— 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small $ 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds 
He all.” * 


So I think of the patience of God, and of how 
He can wait. His desire for righteousness is 
stronger than mine; His passion is deeper than 
mine. When He can wait, then, O Lord, I will 
wait Thy time. The longsuffering of the Al- 
mighty preaches patience to the feverish; and He 
who can preach patience to the feverish, becomes 








* Longfellow. 
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to him as “the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” How often we hear the remark, “I have 
no patience with you.” Indeed! if that is simply 
an expression of passion, or if it means that there 
is any human being who can ever get beyond your 
desire for his restoration, any sinner who can ever 
get. beyond your loving, I turn to God and His 
great patience with man. “How many times shall 
I forgive my brother?” said one to Christ, “until 
seven times?” “Yea, until seventy times seven,” 
said the forgiving Lord. 

Of all tedious things in life, the conquering of 
one’s own faults is the most wearying. Faults 
which distinguish us as children at school, are seen 
about us now as men; «whatsoever gave us en- 
comium in our youth, clings to us in our old age. 
And, at times, disgust comes over a man, when he 
finds that he has not mended this old trick, or that 
old temptation, but that they still have the old 
power and cause the old weariness. So one is 
heavy-laden, for weariness of one’s own faults is the 
dreariest of all. It wears the spirit out more than 
anything. How one rests then on the forgiveness 
of sins! How comforting the words of the Lord: 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
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of me (to live in simple obedience), and ye shall 
find my burden to be light.” When man ‘needs 
that, it is as a shadow in thé days of fierce burning 
heat. Just-as man thoroughly believes in God ; 
and just as God is to him thoroughly sweet, and 
great, and wise, after the fashion of a:man; all the 
sweet phrases of “shadow,” and “fortress,” and 
“protector,” come to have meaning and force. 
But here, again, perhaps theology has never done 
the world a- greater mischief. than by teaching that 
the love of God is different to the love of man, that 
justice in the heavenly court is injustice in the 
earthly, or that things of good report among men 
are questionable moralities in the heavenly courts. 
Now, there is no possible conceiving of God’s 
justice; except through the justice of mian; and 
there can. be. no. knowledge of the lové of God, 
except through the love of man. First set about 
understanding man then, and you will come ‘to 
know God. For there are men, who, as soon as 
we get near to them, we feel a sense of shade and 
joy, and our burden is loosed:. Look ‘round, and 
see who are the men and women who. are like 
shadows ‘to the weary; whose . patient ‘temper, 
loving heart, quiet words, wise advice, friendly 
counsel, strong arm, and clear vision make them 
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like shadows, or great rocks. What man is to man 
then, God is to all who put their trust in Him. 
And “Strong Tower” is a phrase that is well 
worth looking at, till you understand it and feel it. 
Take that line out of Wordsworth.’ What is that 
which he calls at 


** The weary weight of unintelligible things?” 


We don’t like not to be able to know the truth; but 
when the next world becomes a peradventure, and 
death a certainty ; when the world to come is all a 
fable, and the old problems press upon a man as to 
why the good man gets so little good out of this 
world, and bad men seem to prosper; what is to 
be done? ‘You cannot solve them. The best way 
is to give them up; ot for want of thought, but by 
an act of sublime faith, saying, “I leave all that 
to God.” And when a man can say that, simply 
and sweetly, ah! then the Lord has become to 
him a Fortress, and a Strong Tower. Who blames 
a child who aims at things above its mark, and at 
last gives them up, and says, “I leave all that to 
father?” O-wise babe! He makes of father a 
fortress and a tower. And what are you and I but 
children ? | 
So I have learnt at last to give many things up. 
I tried once to take the world to pieces, but I got 
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headache, and heartache, and burden. So now, 
when these things come, I say, “ They are no affair 
_ of mine,” and I hand them all over to God. Ino 
longer attempt to mend the clock of the Almighty 
Maker. Sufficient for me to walk humbly, to love 
the Lord my God, with all my heart, and soul, and 
mind ; to love my brother as myself, and to fear 
nothing but evil. Ican leave all the rest to God: 
He is my Rock and my Fortress. Wonderful refuge 
that ! 

Election, predestination, and all that business, 
I threw them off some time back. Ah! when 
Bunyan painted that poor pilgrim whose burden 
fell off his shoulders, he set forth, not only the 
burden a man gets rid of when he ceases to do 
evil, but when he gives up things that are too high 
for him, and the vexation of things that are too 
deep. People come to me and say, “I have been 
having a deep dip in the dark ; I cannot sleep for 
thinking of it” “Then let the good God take 
care of it,” I say. So he takes refuge in God, and 
the burden falls off, and the weary man straightens 
himself after work and lessons, listening to the 
voice of the Master, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labour, and I will give you rest.” The rest of 
Christ was what?—Forgiveness of sins, the Father- 
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hood of God, the House of many mansions. These 
are the things which Christ offered to this weary 
world, smiling at its vain philosophy; quietly 
calling men away with those words quietly 
preached, which if a man do heartily believe, he 
has indeed found rest. And though the din of 
these things remain, at last he finds the prophecy 
fulfilled—*‘ He will keep him in perfect peace, 
whose soul is stayed on Him.” So my soul is 
stayed on God. All will come right! “He that 
sitteth upon the circle of the earth” is still watching 
and waiting. 

With this, then, will I be confident. My soul is — 
troubled no more. As to my sins, I give them to 
God; Hé has told me what He will do with them 
—cast them behind His back, with all things dead 
and done with. As to death, it is in His hands. 
In my death-chamber I am as much in God’s 
hands as in my life-chamber. Happen to me what 
will, within the hand of God I am, as all things 
are. When in sin, I am His; when in the right, I 
am His; living, I am His; dying, I am His; 
always God’s. 

So my soul refuseth any longer to be greatly 
burdened by these things. “Under the shadow 
of Thy wings” I have my rest. “Cover me with 
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thy feathers,” said a homely poet of old time. And 
the feathers of God give safety. Death cannot 
hurt, and sin cannot harm the soul that shelters 
there. Patient, because God is patient; quiet, 
because God is strong; confident, because God is 
eternal ; unshaken, because God is unshaken ; that 
man now understands what it is to find the Lord a 
“Shadow from the heat.”. May God grant to you 
and me that we’ may find Him in all troublous 
days of our life “a Shadow from the heat”! May 
we long for Him “as. a servant longeth for the 
shadow,” and find Him to be the exceeding de- 
light of our souls! 


ETERNAL CONSEQUENCES: 
A SERMON TO CONSOLE. 


— 


Morning, March 26th, 1876. 


“For I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be 
called an apostle, because I persecuted the church of 
God.”—1 CORINTHIANS XV,-9. 


You will remember that last Sunday I was speak- 
ing to you with some contempt about voluntary 
fasting and self-inflicted pain. Nevertheless, I 
pointed out to you that no wise man puts mortifi- 
cation away from him; for none of us are so able 
to do without the wormwood and the gall that we 
can afford to put it aside; and though it is a cup 
to be sparingly offered and sparingly drunk, yet, 
knowing myself and you, I say there is no possi- 
bility of attaining to perfection or forgivingness, 
unless the bitter herbs of life be voluntarily taken. 
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There are things about life which will chastise a 
man into a fine humility, a lowly trustfulness, a 
large tolerance, and abundant forgiveness towards 
others. 

We take the apostle’s words, because they indi- 
cate what is, perhaps, one of the most fearful 
things for a man to think of. Though Paul could 
pile up, as it were, his sufferings and build up a 
very pyramid of his holy doings ; though he could 
count over what he had gone through for the truth; 
nevertheless, in hours of bitterness, when he sees in 
his visions stoned Stephen, and those eyes that 
looked to God in their agony appear before the 
sainted apostle, what can he do but cry out, “I am 
not worthy to be called an apostle, because I per- 
secuted the church of God.” And if this great 
soul, this mighty apostle, when he thought of the 
evil deeds that he had done, which would go on 
to the crack of doom—if he had such days of 
darkness, what wonder that souls like ours should 
be appalled when we know that no change for the 
better, no penitence, or sorrow, or grief, can avail to 
cut off the connection between cause and conse- 
quence; and that every evil deed that we have 
done is still alive and at work—in some far-off 
field, it may be—yet still carrying on its conse- 
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quences, even to the end of time and the far-off 
fields of the eternal life. 

_ Some of you naturally object to be reminded of 
this. “It is too evil a thing to be thought of,” you 
say. No, it is needful. Anything that can make 
us pause before we sin—that can hold us back from 
tashly leaping into the dark—is good. Therefore, 
we remind ourselves and you of the evil things that 
we have done ; of the dark things and days of our 
lives; of the evil words that we have spoken, which 
will go sounding on for ever; of those that we 
have corrupted in the days of our youth, who are 
probably still carrying the results of it—some one, 
perchance, whom we led astray into the paths of 
sin, whose standard of right and wrong we have 
helped to confuse, whose fine ideal of God and life, 
of heaven and hell, we have dimmed; who now, 
perhaps, has a child of his own, whose mind is 
dimmed through him as we dimmed “47s mind; and 
from that child, perhaps, shall come yet another, 
and it shall be worse and worse. When men have 
thought of these dark pictures, no wonder that 
they have dreamed that the last judgment shall be 
one grand assize, in order that men may see the 
consequences of the evil they have done. Last 
Sunday we gave you various cases, which I need 
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not now quote again. They are pictures too sad 
to be repainted; but the wise man will keep them 
in his heart, as a wise man wears his hair-shirt next 
to his skin, instead of adopting outward scourging 
and fasting, All these remembrances should be 
kept in the heart, so that when we feel a fit of 
laziness coming on, or find forgetfulness stealing 
over the soul, we may be roused to renewed action. 

It is marvellous how all the greater literature of 
the world is full of this fear of consequences, so that 
Macbeth cries out, “What! will the line stretch out 
to the crack of doom?” And then there is that 
strange legend of the Wandering Jew—how that 
when Christ bore the cross up that steep hill, and 
almost fainted beneath his burden, there came out 
some man from the wayside crowd and mocked 
him; and then Christ said that for his sin he 
should bear the burden of his own flesh until 
Christ came again to judge the world, Strange 
legend, indeed! Sore mistake concerning Christ ! 
Strange curse to come from the lips of him who 
cried, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” Strange words from one who 
said, “O daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but rather’ for yourselves and for your children.” 
But think of it as the story goes—this wretched 
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man never to die! from one age to another to be 
wandering on, and even now to be wandering about 
the world ; to go on bearing the burden of his sin 
in his own flesh till the end of time; to hear. the 
judgment trump, and then to give one great sigh of 
passionate relief as he draws his old, tattered, way- 
worn boots off his weary feet, his penance over, his 
retribution ended, his dreary work at last done. 
When that strange legend grew out of the heart 
of that passionate people in those mistaken times, 
what did it say? That, wandering about the land, 
the curse of your sin shall remain with you for 
ever, as they made him to bear about his sin in 
his own undying flesh. So, in sad hours, I sit and 
ponder—in what far city of.the east or west some 
sin is being committed at this moment, the be- 
ginnings of which were mine, the force of which 
began in me; and I ponder whether this sin is 
still keeping on its deadly course. 

But I dwell not too much on these thoughts, 
lest they become overwhelming. God lets no man 
sink, if that man will cry out to Him. When 
Christ comes into the ship, though it be nigh unto 
sinking, the sea calms, and Peter is safe. There- 
fore, taking these things as bitters—for occasional 


use, not for daily consumption (which is after all a 
is 
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luxury, for a man ’may learn morbidly to love 
bitterness), lest this bitter draught be too much for 
a man, it is given to him to see also the brighter 
side. For the clouds, as they turn their faces to 
God, are bright with the Lord’s own lustre; though, 
as they turn their faces toward us, they be dark with 
the sin of earth, When I think of those whom my 
sin has misled, whom my words have led astray, 
who have been poisoned by my example, con- 
taminated by my low-living, who are maimed past 
all healing by my sin—nevertheless, lest the 
draught be too bitter, I remember that the other 
side is true also. Who knows in what far places 
there may be people whom you have consciously 
blessed ? or, if not, who knows what noble things 
are perhaps being done now, thanks to strength 
gained from you? I have known pleasant things 
like this, even in my own poor life. I was not 
angry when I heard some time ago that some of 
my sermons were being preached anew a long way 
off. Why, one of. the sermons that I preached 
here once to you has got into the Welsh language! 
Some one showed me a Welsh paper, with the 
sermon printed init. It was curious to look at one’s 
own words and not know them; curious to have a 
child of one’s own, and never to have seen it before. 
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So one takes comfort sometimes, and, thinking of 
the sad souls going into darkness through the evil 
that we have done, we are comforted by the thought 
of “ How wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan ?” * 
So a man drinks water out of the wells of salvation, 
and, looking at the lovely law in all things, wins 
back courage and says to the master, “ Love those 
whom I have injured,” and then listens to the word 
of the Lord, “Let the dead bury their dead: go 
thou after the truth,’ and says, as the Apostle did, 
“JT, that stoned Stephen, must work among living 
stones.” For this wormwood is for our strengthen- 
ing, and this bitterness inflicted upon myself and 
you is in order that we may be the more earnestly 
provoked to righteousness; not that we may be- 
stow outward flagellation upon ourselves, but that 
we may undergo that nobler penance, that grander 
righteousness, “ Cease to do evil: learn to do well.” 

If one page of our life has been blotted, let us 
write upon the next page a legend so sweet, a 
story so true, that we may at times forget the dark 
things in the joy of the latter time. So, though 
the cup of bitters is very necessary at times, I 
ponder sometimes how long one’s credit will be 


* The title of one of his sermons which had comforted many 
See Vol. on Daily Life and Duty. 
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good in the next world, and-I think of those words,. 
“They rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” Then one turns covetous to live in 
others’ character and thought. It does one good to 
look at the bright side of this business sometimes. 
There was John Bunyan, whose cursing was enough 
to have corrupted a whole country; but I turn 
from that, and take up his glorious Dream, and 
think of those pictures of his, and the good they 
have done. And though it is considered more 
scholarly to praise Dante than Bunyan, yet, re- 
member, when Dante painted his pictures he got 
pictures beforehand to copy from, but when 
Bunyan painted he took the unseen life of man, 
and turned it into visible form. He took man’s 
dark doubts, his trust and hope, and made pictures 
of them. He looked at man doubting, and he 
painted Doubting Castle; he had known deliver- 
ance, and he painted the Wicket Gate ; he saw the 
weaker side of human nature, and he painted 
Vanity Fair, with all its stalls and shows, its mar- 
tyrdom and deliverances. So, sounding on for ever 
and for ever, that glorious book will continue to 
deliver soul after soul, gathering together disciples, 
the recruiting sergeant of God. Bunyan, when he 
thinks of past days, calls himself a “Jerusalem 
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sinner.” “What!” he says, “Z preach? A. Jeru- 
salem sinner like me?” For he counted his guilt 
to be so great as to be only paralleled by those 
who persecuted the Lord. Yet this “ Jerusalem 
sinner” has carried more sheaves into the New 
Jerusalem than all the Fathers of the Church ever 
did. 

Taking comfort from these things, we say to 
ourselves—* The dark days have been many ; we 
will brighten those that are left. Our life has been 
cloudy; we will win brighter days to come.” Some- 
times we have seen that where the morning was 
prime, toward the afternoon it grew cloudy and 
dark ; and then, toward evening, there came a 
little break; an increasing shine, a growing splen- 
dour that lifted the clouds, and we saw the burning 
West, and the sun in its rosy glory; and in our 
.diary for that day we said—* At eventide there 
was. light.” And if it be>got with any of us 
late in the evening, still one ponders on how the 
Master went out at the eleventh hour, and found 
some still waiting and wanting work, and_ said 
unto them, “Go ye also into my vineyard ;” and 
how they too received the penny of God, the 
forgiveness of their sins, a place in the heavenly 
kingdom.. 
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Now, it is this terror on the one side, in thinking 
that ‘the evil things that men have done can never 
be cut off, and the joy on the other hand, in the 
hope that those evil deeds might be effaced by a 
better life, that are the chief roots of many of the 
religious doctrines now current.. When, though 
Czesar is dead and turned to clay, still is seen the 
gleam of his sword in our laws and ways ; when 
there can be no footfall even on any part of this 
earth but it is felt through all the universe; when 
the step you took in entering this place will go. 
sounding on for ever—no wonder that men have 
dreamed of eternal punishment. For how should 
the consequence of man’s actions be cut off ? where 
should it stop? And so the years of eternity were 
damned and degraded because man could not see 
what was to quench the fire, or where the awful 
consequences of his sin should end. It is these 
fearful ghosts that make men turn with such 
passionateness to the Atonement, where they sup- 
pose the whole matter may be set right by a 
plunge and a dip: and so they sing :— 


‘* There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins ; 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


What wonder that what men have howled for is 
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atonement? something done for them, Zo them, 
and not in them and through them? Who can 
blame men who, borne down by this misery of 
cause and consequence, have cried—“‘Saye us, 
save us from the consequences of our sin: enter us 
into the kingdom of heaven, make us strangers to 
yesterday, and call us Thy dear children ” ? 
Almost all the mistakes of theology arise natu- 
rally out of these pardonable terrors. But not of 
necessity need they be exhibited as divine truth. 
The humbler a man is, when that man thinks of 
the mischief that he has done, the more he will 
cry— Lord, the things that have been are Thine; 
see Thou to them: the things that are to be are 
mine; help me that they be Thine:” and so with 
sadness shall that great doctrine of the atonement 
be worked out in him and through him. The 
One Only Religion is the one of self-sacrifice—to 
lose, that others may gain ; to become weak, that 
others may be made strong; to suffer, that others 
may rejoice; to give up, even life, if need be, that 
the will of God may be perfectly done. Thus, 
then, these doctrines of eternal punishment are 
not needful. A man must just cast that burden 
upon the Lord, and, turning to the better thought 
of God, remember that it is in the power of 
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Almightiness to’quench the flames of hell; and 
though He will not cut off the consequences of 
our evil doings, yet He may so utterly change a 
man that he may become utterly oblivious to 
them, or, at least, his sense of love shall quite 
o’ercome his sense of shame. ‘Thus, the true evan- 
gelical doctrine is this—“ The bruised reed He will 
not break, nor quench the smoking flax.” When 
God forgives a man, He does it utterly, completely. 
Were it not so pathetic, I should find it droll some- 
times to watch men go through their forgiveness. 


“JT forgive you, but " 





; “Yes, yes, I have quite 
done with it, ovly ”, And it is marvellous what 
odium people may put into that word “only.” 
Just. another word, and I have done. If there 
is one thing that I utterly hate, it is to hear a 
woman scolding—“ Now, I have nothing more to 
”, Of all things I adore, it is that utter 
forgivingness of Christ’s. Go, read that parable 
of the Prodigal Son—that parable of forgiveness 
and .glory. That alone were enough to have 
deified Christ, to revolutionize humanity, to bring 
the millennium, to establish the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. Ponder upon that parable—“ Father, 





say, only 





I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son; 
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make me as one of thy hired servants.’ And 
listen to the answer—“ Bring hither the ring, the 
robe; kill the fatted calf; make merry; call the 
guests ; for this my son (my son!) was dead, and 
is alive again!” Not only alive, but in full privi- 
lege again—in the place where he was before he 
went astray! It is this large love I draw upon— 
God, strong, wise, loving enough at last to bring 
all home unto Himself. And who knows, when 
that sweet day comes, when God shall be all in all, 
and all His children shall be brought, through 
much purification, unto Himself, but I may behold 
those that I have injured brought back, like 
myself, poor prodigals unto God, and at last see 
the consequences cut off of my wrong-doing, and 
their voice and mine be made vocal by the sweet- 
mess of the same song: “Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto Thy name be the glory.” 

If man’s terror, then, has lighted an eternal 
hell, shall not Christ open a way, that there may 
be some great chance for all? that it may be 
possible, if not here, yet hereafter (for eternity is 
long), that through some school-house of purifica- 
tion God may bring all those whom we have 
caused to go astray home to Himself, and we see 
the consequences of our sin at last come to an 
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end; and, beholding those with whom we have 
sinned, join with them in one prayer—“ God have 
mercy upon me a Sinner,’ and sit with them at 
one board, and worship one God, and sing the 
same song of the Redeemer? Then shall man 
throw up his poor sad hands at last to the 
Redeemer, and cry—“It is finished; God is all 
in‘all.” 


WISDOM AIT THE ELEVENTH HOUR, 


Morning, December 26th, 1875. - 


“When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.”— 
JOHN vi. 12. 


THOUGH it is impossible for us to understand 
- Christ’s miracle-working power, which is said to 
have made so little go ‘so far, yet the homely 
economy it teaches all must admire. And though 
it may seem strange, when the bounty was so great 
and the feast so easy, the cost so small and the 
satisfaction so great, that then a wise economy 
should be enforced, yet, nevertheless, it is of a 
piece with all God’s works and ways. 

There are few lessons in nature more lovely to 
learn, more worthy of watching, or calling for more 
wonder, than the amazing economics of this mighty 
world. Though the wealth of God is so uncount- 
able, still He takes care even of His pence. There 
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is no waste in the workshop of the Lord: even the 
sawdust of it goes to brick-making, and in what 
is cast forth from the table the birds find food. 
All things go toward the upbuilding of some newer 
life: when nature seems to be sinking, she is still 
supporting life. The vapour which is carried off 
the house-roof shall one day become a shower that 
shall freshen the earth. From the corruptness of 
the muck-heap the rose shall bloom. From the 
grayness of death shall come the greatness of 
God. Where man cries “waste” he does but cry 
“dunce ;” he simply proclaims that to that degree 
he is ignorant of the wonderful way in which all 
things come into use again. 

Whatsoever you behold is but part of the great 
wheel of life, everything returning: the cloud 
becomes rain, the rain becomes the river, the river 
runs to the sea, and the sea returns to cloud again. 
Thus, round goes the wheel of God, so that one 
of old who watched God’s ways broke out into 
rapture, praising God for His wonderful works. 
“OQ wheel, the one grand emblem and symbol of 
the works and ways of God, ever revolving, ever 
seeking itself!” * One of the glories even of our 
present science is to abolish the word “waste.” 





“& A frequent sentiment in Buddhist writings. 
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Even the rag-picker has a high function to perform. 
I never envied his calling, but I never despised it. 
That man has perhaps a higher office than many 
of you. It is better to gather rags than to wear 
over-much finery. It is better to gather rags, 
which one day the paper-mill shall make white 
and clear, and on which the printer may put the 
lovely and heroic deeds of men, than to go pea- 
cocking about in your fine clothes.. When death 
comes, he will make mock of your tail, and you 
will go your way to the rag-heap, He who 
rescues rags is ofttimes more useful to the world 
than he who wears them ; and that rag-man might 
have, written across him, the words of the Master, 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.” He gathers together rags, bones, pins,. 
and what not, and sorts them, and finds some 
place for them all. Then they are sold again, and. 
made into new materials, which in their turn come 
round again to rags. So the great wheel goes 
round, and to every garment that we cast away 
we may say, “Old friend, we shall meet again.” 

I take up a sheet of white paper upon which to 
write the best I can, and I say of that sheet of 
paper, “Rags of my youth come back again—come 
to clothe my soul this time!” Paper is God's 
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divine material, for on it may be put the breathings 
of Tove, the words of the Holy Ghost, the legends 
of the saints, the kisses of the spirit, the hopes of 
the eternal soul. ‘Therefore, one looks upon these 
words with reverence, “Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” And very 
lovely are these economics immediately after feast- 
ing; for it is the bountiful soul that should be the 
careful soul, Wantonness spoils feasting, for feast- 
ing means bountifulness, joyfulness ; but waste !— 
“Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 

There are few words that are perhaps better 
worth meditating upon, as the year is running fast 
to its ending, than these, For when a thing is 
very nearly over, how common it is to hear people 
say, that “it does not much matter what becomes 
of what is left.” So some lazy lie-a-bed, creeping 
down in the morning, late afield, finding the morn- 
ing sun has done its work before his sleepy eyes 
were opened, goes yawning for the rest of the day. 
“Tt is too late to do anything,” he says; so the 
fragments are not gathered up, and so comes that 
most awful waste—the waste of man’s time. 

You say you “cannot make a good thing out 
of a bad one.” But you can. “Qnly one hour 
left,” you say. Ah! but what is it worth? In 
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that strange, wise parable of the householder, who 
went forth again and again, even unto the eleventh 
hour, and found some labourers still in the market- 
place, and said unto them, “Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and work there,” we find that they, too, 
received every mana penny. So we say to those 
who cry that they have only one hour left, Shall 
that be wasted because it is a fragment? Never! 
Hear the word of Christ, “Work, while it is called 
to-day, for the night cometh, in which no.man can 
work.” ‘The nearer the night, the faster should go 
the fingers. The perfect workman works best at 
the last. Even in racing one likes to see modera- 
tion at the start, in order to come in well at the 
end. It is good husbandry to begin slowly, in 
order to finish stoutly. So it is folly for a man, 
having wasted eleven hours of the day, to waste 
the twelfth also, to throw the fragment to the dogs, 
to waste the little that is left. 

This tendency should ever be kept in check. 
The moment you feel so, just think of those words, 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.” There is a very natural, but very foolish, 
feeling with many people about the last few days 
of the year. I know there have been three hundred 
and sixty that are wasted, gone for ever, and so a 
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man may be tempted to say of these last five, 
“What are these among so many?” Well, they 
do look little ; but let their littleness be their value. 
When a man is poor, as his money dwindles away, 
he does not say, “There, there, the few coins that 
are left are worth nothing; I may as well throw 
all away.” No, no. As they go one by one, his 
husbandry increases. I know that in my last 
sovereign there will be forty shillings! In the last 
parting from one I loved, I would be timed by 
the beating of the heart, instead of the ticking 
of some vulgar clock. People will tell you “ You 
cannot undo the past.” They think it is a great 
thing to say that a man can do nothing to atone 
for the past, They are so afraid they shall do 
some damage to the atonement of Christ, They 
are so afraid we should think they have got any 
merit of their own, that they take care there shall 
be none, and thus rob us of the possibility of 
accusing them of it. 

Now, in five days, how much can be done? 
“What a wealth of endurance man has!” Has he? 
Just try sea-sickness for a time, and then you will 
see what capacity he has to endure, Sea-sickness 
is like death, it is a wonderful leveller—kings and 
princes, or the poorest man on board, it lays them 
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all level. One minute may smite a life into 
misery ; one sentence can wreck a life ; one stroke 
may smite a life to death. And five minutes! it 
is possible to put into that fragment all the splen- 
dour and greatness of a lifetime, It is possible in 
five days or minutes to draw such wealth of happi- 
ness, or such depth .of woe, as shall change the 
entire character, and alter the consequences of a 
whole life. 

“Well, but,” you say, “what can I do in five 
days?” There are two or three little things I will. 
tell you of that you can do, just by way of illustra-. 
tion. The chances are that you have been offended 
by some one during the year. Some one has “said 
something” (very likely}, or “done something” 
(very probable), and you were a little offended 
(very probable indeed), and you are still suffering 
from it (sadly probable), and you have not forgiven 
it (shamefully probable). That you should forgive 
it is divinely true; that you ave not forgiven it is 
devilishly true. There is time to pacify a kingdom 
in five days. So now there is a little treaty possible 
for you; for it is not a question of time, but of 
temper. “But,” you say, “the distance is so 
great, I cannot go to him.” A good deal of travel- 
ling can be done now in five hours. But if it is a 
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question of zemper, that is a different thing. We 
are talking now about the wise use of fragments. 
So this afternoon let me advise you to look over all 
your grudges, and your reflections will perhaps be 
something like this: “I have offended him, or he 
has offended me; most of it has been about 
nothing; it has been simply a question of temper. 
I don’t believe in God yet, because I don’t forgive. 
I have forgiven nine men their trespasses, but the 
tenth, the tenth man, shall I forgive him too?” 
Some such thing as that will be said over in the 
heart, and so you will find out what to do with the 
fragments, If each one of us during this week 
forgave one grudge, did one deed of mercy, or 
performed one act of self-denial, what a sweet year 
this would become! We should find one another 
out next Sunday, and there would be such a glory 
in the countenance, and our prayers would so rise 
to God—rise with such fervour as they can never 
have from the lips of an unforgiving, unforgetting 
man ! 

You say you have wasted a good deal of time 
during the year. Well, that is the very reason 
why you should not waste any more. Suppose 
you should say, “I have muddled away a good 
deal of money this year, I may as well spend all 
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now, I cannot make it up again in these few days.” 
No, but you might get a little account-book ready 
for next year. So, in the fragment of time that is 
left, you might get the chamber ready for the 
soul. It is pleasant to see a good mistress, full of 
hospitality, getting the guest-chamber ready, and 
then when all is finished, to see her give just 
another look round, in case there may be anything 
she has forgotten, or lest that spiteful thing called 
“dust” should have settled down upon anything ; 
and then to watch her give a little touch here, and 
one there; and then, only on the last morning, the 
flowers are put upon the table, to give a smile of 
welcome and a gleam of glory. And shall she say, 
“ Oh, the time is so neaf now, I will do nothing ?” 
Nay. So of this poor old year. We cannot do 
much for him now I admit; but for the year to 
come, there is much to be done. 

I have five days for getting ready for the year 
that is to be. It will be quite new; even God 
never had it before; it is His last child, and He 
will give it me, if He sees fit, in a few days, So 
let us “gather up the fragments that remain,” that 
we may do better another year than we have done 
in this. Turn it which way you will, there is much 
hard work to be done. So let us have a thorough 
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cleansing of house and hearth—not a superficial: 
polishing of the surface, but a thorough cleansing, 
as if the day of judgment were coming next week. 
And mind the angles; for it is in the angles of the 
heart as well as the house that dust and waste is. 
to be found. I have seen houses in which, where 
there should have been a right angle, there was 
quite a curve (the right angle was caused by the 
walls, and the circle by the brush). So, in a man’s. 
life there are corners; and we, looking at his out- 
ward life, may say, “How beautiful! What a 
sweet curve of righteousness! What a lovely 
sweep of morality!” But, in the corners, oh, what 
things a man doth often hide away! It were well, 
now in these last few days, if we could have it all 
out. Have out all your virtues, and all your vices 
too, just for once, and let there be a thorough 
sweeping and garnishing. 

A great sweeping of the house is always a fine 
time, too, for finding and using up all fragments, 
that nothing be lost. From house-sweeping go to 
heart-sweeping ; and then from that to the high 
and solemn things of God and the spiritual life, it is. 
easy to pass. 

It is both my duty and pleasure of pleasures to 
declare to you that toward the Almighty Lover, 
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the words, “ Too late,” are never lawful for a man 
to apply. Too late? Ah! there are people who 
will tell you so. Men are told that “Jesus is 
passing by,” and that if they don’t “be quick,” he 
will be hopelessly gone. True, there is the parable 
of the foolish virgins, who had no oil, and while 
they went to buy, the bridegroom came, and the 
door was shut; but that parable is not to be 
strained into false uses.. No man, whilst the heart 
beats, is allowed to say that with God it is “too 
late.” 

There is a new school now, that talks about 
the “Gates ajar.” Myold hymn-book says :— 


‘© The glorious gates of gospel grace, 
Stand ofen night and day.” 
But these people have got them only ajar. Their 
faith is not strong enough to hold them open, 
Gates ajar? Never. The gates of God are always 
open, and man hath no power to shut them. 

Some screaming creature gets on to one of the 
gates, and writes above it, “ Election;” the Pope 
gets on the other; and so between them they try to 
shut us poor heretics out. How we shudder! Is 
there anything more absurd than these door porters 
volunteering their services.to the Almighty? God 
opens for Himself, and opens wide, There is no 
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“too late” with God. Iwould rather believe in the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory—for that does give a. 
poor man another chance. In Purgatory you have: . 
to suffer, but your suffering will do you some ser- 
vice ; there is no waste—but all those poor souls, 
when purged of their sins, shall go home to God. 
Better that than the terrible doctrine of Protes- 
tantism—that God hath made more wasters than 
creatures that are worth saving ; that the eternal 
Potter has made more vessels that are not worth 
keeping than vessels that are; that He has elected 
that so many thousands of the human race shall be 
born, and suffer, and die, only to be lost eternally. 
I know not of such things, except historically ; they 
are things from which I am happily delivered. One 
feels towards the hideousness of English theology, 
as a man who knows the One God, One Only, looks 
back with wonder to the gods of the heathen. 

I am sorry Tennyson wrote that poem where the 
little lassie sings to that sad woman.* The sinful 
queen calls the little child to sing to her, and the 
little one sang that plaintive, despairing song— 
“Late, late, so late.” “Too late, too late”—I 
know no such word. It may be lawful in song, 





* Guinevere in ‘ Idylls of the King.” 
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but it is not lawful in prose. It may be a natural 
feeling to the sad soul, fearful lest the fragment 
that is left should be worthless to the Almighty ; 
yet Christ said to such a one—“ This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” And yet the heart 
does so tremble! When man has done wrong, he 
is so properly fearful; sinning Adam does so hide 
himself in the garden. And to be forgiven is for 
the time but a new burden—for to be forgiven zs a 
burden to a generous spirit, for a while, until, much 
meditating upon the words of the poet :— 


** I bow before the noble mind, 
That freely some great wrong forgives ; 
But nobler still the one forgiven, 
That bears his burden well, and lives.” 


Until we can enter into that spirit, we tremble 
fearfully lest we may be making a mistake; and 
having little to offer God before we die, we cry, 
“Too late, too late.” For the soul will sometimes 
look over its fragments ; and then we feel towards 
God as we do to our friends sometimes—there is 
nothing left, the shelf is empty, and the bottle dry ! 
And the sad soul cries out that all is gone, there is 
nothing left, only five days, or minutes, and they 
do look so threadbare, they are but as a crust, 
a crumb, a bone, worthless. O man! remember 
that thine arithmetic is not God’s. As one great 
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Frenchman said—“It:takes years to obtain the 
forgiveness of man, and but one tear to get God’s 
forgiveness.” And if the tear be of the spirit, the 
heart, the soul ; if it be the wine of a man’s spirit, 
then that Frenchman ‘is right. It often does take 
years to win the forgiveness of man; but a tear, a 
tear is enough for God. “Yes, but,” say some of 
you who are not able to shed tears, “this is 
dangerous teaching.” J dare teach anything about 
God that I have found possible in man! Shall man 
be more patient than his Maker? Shall woman be 
more tender than her Maker? Let us ask ourselves 
these questions, and then rise from that to higher 
things (for the deeds of man are the Jacob’s-ladder 
down which and up which the angels come and go), 
until: we come to understand something of the 
mighty God, the great Unseen. 

Now shall we tell you one tale of humanity 
which, if rightly understood, becomes a lesson in 
divinity! A painter, named Romney, a Kendal 
man, in his youth, with the consent of his wife, 
went up to London to seek his fortunes. When 
he got there—without any wrong intention at first, 
it happened that he did not say anything about his 
being married. By degrees that man got on: he 
became rich and fashionable ; was courted as a 
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great painter ; and lived in Cavendish Square, or 
some aristocratic region of that kind. For forty 
years that man lived in London, and during that 
forty years he ne’er went back to Kendal once, nor 
did his wife see him. During the first years 
travelling was not easy, and there was an excuse 
for him; but by-and-by, when the means came, 
the will was gone. He ne’er went back once; he 
never wrote to that faithful woman once; he never 
saw her once. O Prodigal! He had no thought 
for the fond heart and the true soul at home. 
Surely, he was the meanest of men! At the end 
of forty years sickness came; the body failed, 
madness overtook him; and then, broken in body, 
diseased in brain, stricken, Smitten, driven home by 
calamity and not by penitence, back went the 
wretch to his wife. And what did the woman do? 
Did she shut the door, and say, “ Too late?” She 
might have used those words—“ Too late, too late, 
ye cannot enter now,” and who could have blamed 
her? But not she. She took the man in; she 
waited upon his dying hours; she nursed him 
tenderly ; she watched the fast-ebbing brain ; she 
closed his dying eyes; she laid him in his grave. 
She did all this, and gave him no word of reproach. 
{In the history of man’s meanness, there is no 
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meaner chapter. In the history of woman’s glory, 
there is no more glorious page. 

And shall woman be sweeter than her Saviour? 
Is it possible for humanity to outdo God? Had 
that man merit? None! Yet she took him in! 
All is said that need be said. There is zo “too: 
late” with God. What man can do, God hath 
already done; for in Him is the root of that 
woman’s grace. As surely as a root planted in 
this sweet earth draws its glory out of it, so surely 
was that woman’s virtue rooted in God, coming out 
of His own nature, made possible only because of 
His life in it., It bloomed in God, for it came 
from God. Therefore I say, what man has done, 
God has done before ; what is possible for man, is. 
possible to the Almighty. So I draw my pen 
through those words, “Too late, too late;” and 
though I know they must be written at times over 
the gates of earth, the gates of God ne’er will be 
closed until He has gotten man to Himself; then, 
when the gates are closed, they will close all 
triumphantly, because God is all in all. 

So, “gather up the fragments that remain ;” it 
is not “too late.” It was not too late for the poor 
thief upon the cross in one expiring rapture to be 
freed from all his stains. It takes not long to be 
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freed from bondage, if the angel of God do for the 
will as he did to Peter—smite off his chains, and. 
set him free. If you have but a few days, or hours, 
or minutes left, “gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost.” God will not take count of the 
quantity, but of the quality. It is possible to 
make these last five days more glorious than all 
that have gone before, as if all the planets should 
come together at the end, or as all the characters. 
in a piece come together at the last. It is also 
possible, perhaps better, in quiet, sad silence (for 
sadness comes by sinning), to wait and work, until 
we can look up with confidence and say unto God, 
“ There is but a little time left ; the eleventh hour 
has struck; it is Thine;*I go to Thy vineyard, 
though the morning is so late ; but because it zs so 
late I will go so swiftly, and work so trustfully, 
leaving all the rest to Thee!” 


FOLLY OF MOURNING THE DEAD PAST. 





‘Morning, Fanuary 2nd, 1876. 


“So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? 
He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I 
love thee. He. saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He 
saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord ; thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he 
said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he 
said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed 
my sheep.” —JOHN xxi. I5, 16, 17. 


OF all tales, this is the most touching, perhaps, in 
the Gospel—this seeming teasing of a loving heart, 
and strange tormenting of a faithful spirit. And 
this done by one who loved so tenderly, pitied so 


easily, and forgave so plenteously where it was to 
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bind up the broken-hearted, rather than again to 
touch with the bitterness of memory the sores of 
a sad soul, Yet there is no more hopeful and 
encouraging passage than this for us all ; for here 
is the bringing out diligently and with pains the 
past, and here is the Lord dealing with that past. 
Christ brings forth Peter’s sin ; and as that sin had 
been connected with threefold things before, so 
three times the torturing question is put, and three 
times the needed answer must be given. 

Leaving the tale alone for a time, let me point 
out one great lesson which it teaches, For whether 
there be anything outward to remind us of our past 
sins and follies, or whether there be nothing, there 
is always one at home who will do it. Conscience, 
Milton calls the “Sentry of God,” and its duty is 
to bring out the past. There is voice enough 
within to tell a man of his denial of the truth, his 
foolishness, and sin, and shame. 

Let us see what Christ did this thing for. Why 
did he set poor Peter’s sin before him? We note 
with pleasure that it was not in order to inflict 
penance, but to call to duty. Peter’s threefold sin 
was not set before him in order to provoke tears, 
but faithfulnesss. Christ touched his sins until 
they became a ground for new duty. And here 
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we have an eternal lesson of hopefulness for man— 
that even out of his follies and sin shall come new 
aims and work which, but for his terrible falling, 
he would never have had the understanding to 
accomplish. Mark, then, when Christ spoke to 
Peter of the past, it was not to give pain, but to fit 
him for new duty, and to enjoin duty upon him. 
It is well to remember that the Chief Pastorship 
was given to him who had been most faithless, and 
this faithlessness was three times brought to his 
memory in order that future faithfulness might be 
three times enjoined, If all of you had courage 
enough to do that, it would be well for you. Christ 
did it. He who had denied him most, Christ trusted 
most, and made him to be the father of the faith- 
ful. He who had denied him most, Christ made 
to be sub-shepherd of his sheep, and raised him to 
a height of spiritual eminence not possible for us. 
This is a principle very needful to be remembered. 
Truisms are not less true because they are truisms, 
and it is a common truism that, “ What has been 
done cannot be undone.” Whatsoever resuscitation 
or reparation is possible, for a man to undo that 
which has been done is impossible. Therefore, 
any pain or repinings, any grief or sorrow caused 
by attempting to undo what has been done, had 
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better be discharged at once. With remorse for 
what has been done and cannot be undone, I have 
very slender sympathy. A large part of the errors 
in the religions of this country has arisen from 
thinking that the painful feeling which arises from 
wrong-doing is a thing to be encouraged. 

This cultivation of remorse chooses many forms 
of showing itself. Sometimes it takes the form of 
bitter asceticism, and sometimes of howling tears 
Sometimes it is shown, when forgiveness is delayed 
to a child, in order that what is called “ penitence” 
may be more exhibited ; as though the sun should 
refuse to come out in brightness, because the earth 
was not quite gloomy enough to deserve it! Here 
it is seen in the stripes upon the back of the old 
ascetic; there it is proclaimed by some terrible 
preacher, trying purposely to harrow up the soul 
on account of past sin. 

But whatsoever be the principle of Revivalists, 
or what not, who endeavour in any way to foster 
and encourage mere remorse, it is unsustained by 
Christ’s example. It is a form of vivisection which 
is unreasonable, and unfruitful of any good result. 
This running about wishing what has been done 
had not been done, of what use is it? All the 
wishing in the world won’t alter it. The passionate 
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prayer of the great Psalmist again and again is this, 
“Cast all mine iniquities behind Thy back.” And 
what that great heart cried to God (and if any 
man needed to cry to God, that passionate king 
needed it)—what he cried must be our cry too. 
Instead of saying to God, “Let me think of my 
sins: let me set them. before me hourly,’—“ No, 
no,” he said, “hide me and them; let me see them 
no more.” For that wise man knew that much of 
this remorse is an attempt to weep over what 
cannot be undone, spoiling to-day and to-morrow 
too, over a debt which cannot be made good. If 
a man is hopelessly bankrupt, what is the use of 
always talking about paying twenty shillings in 
the pound ? 

Remorse is born very much from people tor- 
menting themselves with the wish that what has 
been done, which ought not to have been done, 
had not really been done at all, You cannot help 
this as a feeling ; but you should not water it as 
a flower, If these ghosts will come, you need fot 
entertain them. When the ghost of a dead sin 
persists in coming, pay no heed to it, except as a 
help to higher effort to-day. That you should feel 
remorse is good, but that you should cz/tzvate it 
is a deadly mistake ; because it is born of a childish 
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wish that what has been done, and cannot be 
undone, had never been done at all. Remorse has 
been cultivated as a virtue, as though it could 
atone for past sin. So fathers and mothers’ culti- 
vate “ penitence ” in their children, until they move 
them to tears of remorse. So people seem to 
think that their past. sins can be atoned for by the 
Stoic’s regret, by penitent weepings and repinings. - 

No man is blest by being much with corpses: 
The sepulchre is no place for life. Long weeping 
ne’er did eyes nor heart good yet; so it should 
be set aside as a thing never to be cultivated. 
Constant remorse is no sign of.a tender conscience, 
but an attempt to do what cannot be done—to be 
your own atonement, your own redeemer ; offering 
to God one of the most worthless of offerings. 
Better go to sheep-feeding : “one hour of loving 
work is worth a year of prayer.” As though shat 
would help Him to forgive whose forgiveness was 
from the beginning! The forgiveness of God is 
not to be bought.. That eternal treasury was filled 
before all things, and needs none of this to open it. 

Now, then, there is no vittue whatever in in- 
creasing the stings of regret. Time has been that 
when men have sinned, they have spent their life’s 


ingenuity in finding means of torture, and racked 
R 
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their brains to find out methods of remorse. When 
-a man must go to the Holy Sepulchre because he 
has sinned, it is a poor childish business. Better 
have sought out the living God, than the grave 
where Christ lay. It was thought a good thing 
that a man should waste his precious hours in 
weeping at the sepulchre. But did Christ tell 
Peter to go and spend thirty-three years there 
because ot the remembrance of that fatal cock- 
crow? No. Of Peter’s sorrow you and I can 
guess; but two pleasant things I read of Peter: 
first, that after Christ’s death “ he went a-fishing ;” 
and, secondly, there was no wearing of the hair- 
shirt, no knotted cord, or cultivation of remorse. 
There was no saying, “ What a deadly sinner you 
are!” no calling himself a “wretch” and a 
“worm”; but he listened to the voice of the 
Master, “Let the dead bury the dead, and come 
thou, follow me.” Let the living man follow the 
living Lord Christ. Yesterday has no claim upon 
to-day. You have no right to kill to-morrow by 
the remembrance of yesterday. Christ gave Peter 
no penance, nor any encouragement whatsoever for 
remorse, 

I have thought it worth while to trace this 
remorse to its true source, and to show you a 
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stronger, healthier form of piety. God wants not 
your mortified life. As the prophet cried of old, 
“Tf I were hungry, would I tell thee? God wants 
not thy cattle; for the cattle upon a thousand hills 
are His already,”—so now the prophet says, “ Bring 
not your tears to God; He wants them not. This 
is the office of God: ‘ He shall wipe away all tears 


>» 


from all eyes. Do you still want the hair-shirt, 
and the corded whip, and the penitential revival 
meeting ? Poor creature! You will have sorrow 
enough without that. You are like a foolish woman, 
sending her child back to howl a little longer, 
before she administers the heavenly balm of for- 
giveness. But what does the Lord say? “Cease 
to do evil, learn to do well.” “Peter, lovest thou 
me? Feed my lambs; feed my sheep.” So the 
dead past was linked on to new duty, not to dead 
remorse. So the duties of the shepherd were set 
over against the sad memory of the fatal cock-crow 
and the foul denial. There must be a divorce 
between the past and the future, except we can 
join them, as Christ did, to new endeavour and 
new faithfulness. 

Following this cultivation of the remorseful side 
of penitence we find a good deal of selfishness in it. 
You will not do me any good, if you have wronged 
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me, by marching off to my sepulchre. Better stop 
at home and work; and when you do take a 
journey there, let it be a veturm journey. But no; 
the majority of people run to a preacher who is 
good at making them /ee/, and they enjoy the 
“luxury of woe.” If you are thus thinking more of 
your own soul than of serving others, you had 
better root the thing out. Penance is selfish if 
inflicted upon yourself. What good would penance 
have done Peter? Suppose Christ had said to 
him—‘“ Oh, Peter; ponder upon your sins, You 
must weep more; sigh more; mourn more, Let 
the cock crow again, and weep bitterly again, 
Peter.”’ But no. We are speaking of the Son of 
God, the Infinite Lover; the Child of Him who 
“remembereth that we are but dust ;” Who values 
no tears that are not spontaneous; Who says, 
“When I love thee, I love thee for good.’ So 
Christ teaches us that God’s smile comes as soon 
as our penitence. For he knows the heart.of God: 
One outbreak of grief is sufficient ; now let forgive- 
ness come, “Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my 
sheep.” : 

So, then, I denounce as selfish and. useless the 
remorse of those who put it in the place of well- 
doing, endeavour, and courage. Even when you 
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do call the past out of its grave,.you had better get 
the grave-clothes off as soon as possible. Better 
take a noble, manly, useful view of fepentance. 
And remember that what a man does is always 
much worse than what.a man is, and therefore it is 
a serious injury for him to be in bondage to his 
past. Now, that is shocking to some of you; but 
I say, deliberately, that what you do is of less con- 
sequence than what you are. If you will constantly 
be throwing into that fountain of life some deadly 
thing of the past, it is as though you threw into 
the water of which you drink some dead carcase to 
pollute it. See to thy soul’s ealth, in order that 
for the time to come there may be reconstruction 
and atonement, and not remorse. I do declare 
that He who spoils to-day because he has spoiled 
yesterday is a robber; for he is robbing his own 
soul of future good, and robbing God of duty, and 
his brother-man of his rights. He is cultivating 
doom, ‘encouraging darkness, and making friends 
with death. Every one would think it strange if a 
man were to say, “I have done so much wrong 
that I am determined to admit no more sunlight 
into my room.”: No, no, arise, man! yesterday is 
dead, and you must let the dead past bury its dead. 
You must take your chance in God’s forgiveness, 
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or you are nowhere. The past is lost, buried, unless 
out of it you have wisdom enough to cry, “ Feed 
my sheep.” 

So, then, I declare that it is slavery and bondage 
to spoil to-day for yesterday. Let God see to that. 
Therefore, all godly sorrow should be encouraged 
that leads on to sheep-feeding. The most godly 
sorrow comes after one has long ceased to commit 
the sin. We decline to let any past deed whatso- 
ever pass over without blessing. The best way to 
honour a good act is to repeat it—as large families 
are the loveliest ; but to dwell in barrenness of sorrow 
for a bad act, that is forbidden by law and reason- 
“Let the dead bury the dead, and come thou, 
follow me.” 

We go further, and declare that no man’s life 
ought to be hindered either by the applause or the 
reproaches of conscience, “Why,” you say, “ how 
can the applause of conscience hinder him?” You 
know that phrase, “ We'll rest upon our oars.” But 
to see the smile of satisfaction, the smirk of self- 
approval that comes over a man’s countenance 
when he is enjoying the applause of a good con- 
science! There is nothing like it. The counting of 
money, except with a view to the payment of debts, 
never did much good, Yet, no wants, no debts. 
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But to see a man counting money grecdily is not a 
pretty sight. I have known men shut themselves 
in and count their money, as though their fingers 
delighted in it, and could add ten per cent. to it 
every time they went over the delicious heap. 
There are times when men enjoy the luxury of a 
good conscience, as they enjoy sitting down to 
count their money. Now, don’t count your money, 
except you are going to spend it. If you have 
done well, do more. Who was the good servant ? 
He who having got ten talents already, went and 
made them ten more. Therefore, if my conscience 
says I have got ten talents ; I must work and wait 
till I can make them ten times more, If that 
servant who had the five*talents had not had that 
great aim, but had been content to count up his 
five talents, where would have been the ten talents 
which he offered to the Lord at his coming ? 

And shall the reproaches of conscience hinder 
us? If I do not encourage the counting of good 
things, shall I count evil things? Oh! if I have 
destroyed anything that can be regained, let me 
remember ; if I have stained anything that can be 
cleansed, let me remember ; if I have wronged any 
one and the wrong can be repaired, oh! then let 
me remember, until it be done. To my soul let 
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there be no forgetting, to my heart no peace, to 
my eyes no sleep, until the thing is undone that 
hath been done, until the debt is paid, and restora- 
tion made, and a new and holy repentance carried 
out. But if all that is impossible, must the cock 
crow still, and I go out and weep bitterly? Listen 
to the Saviour—“ Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my 
lambs ; feed my sheep.” And so say I for myself. 
There is work to be done that requires all my 
strength and all my faithfulness, and I say to my 
conscience—“ Hinder me not.” Let me take its 
blows, if I need any more; but I cannot wait for 
yesterday any longer, it is dead and buried. 

- Now, I read all these things out of what Christ 
said to Peter.- For he said, deliberately, that Peter 
was not to suffer his remorse to hinder him. It 
was not in order to inflict penance upon Peter's 
soul—not that he might shed tears again, or retire 
in profitless meditation—but in order to enjoin 
duty that Christ spoke thus to Peter. He opened 
the old wound again, that he might pour in healing. 
He enjoined duties upon him, which Peter would 
not perhaps have been able to do, had he not first 
found out his own weakness. 

_ And now about that word so much in use—that 
word “reprobate.” There are people who affirm 
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that God made some of His vessels on purpose to 
crack them; and they think themselves able to 
settle which of the human family are lost and which 
are not. Let those who can believe it, believe it, 
I shouid be tolerant to any one who is tolerant te 
me. But to my idea, this doctrine—that the 
Heavenly Potter made me on purpose to crack me, 
and settled before He made me that I should bea 
waster (for which I am not obliged to the Heavenly 
God, and am in no mood to praise Him)—if that is 
philosophically true, it must be so; but that it isa 
moral lie, is certain. Now, a reprobate human 
sinner means one who has gone from all possibility 
of goodness. But nature has no reprobates ; and 
God has no wasters. “Gather up the fragments,” 
is the eternal cry of nature, “that nothing be lost.” 
So it is with God. 

As I warned you last week—the sands of life 
are not run out so nearly for any of you but 
there is time left for something. There is time for 
the dying thief to have one passionate ’moan ; time 
to the fainting soul to have one gasp of adoration 
and trust.. When nature looks foulest, things come 
up sweetest. “I will show forth Thy glory” is the 
cry to God of these things. He who watches 
nature as I do, watches with fierce joy the harlots 
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of nature, the publicans of nature, the foul things 
of nature out of which come beauty and sweetness, 
and in these things he sees “the salvation of God.” 
Every time those of us who give a little time to 
the pursuits of the farmer or the gardener see the 
transmuted sweetness of the violet, and the beauty 
that is born out of corruption, we see the Master 
of the feast, and hear him say, “Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” Then we look 
over this sinful world, and see how the heavenly 
alchemy shall transmute meanness into greatness, 
and bring perfume out of the foul odour of man’s 
deadly heart-sins, Therefore, I am not going to 
be a reprobate because I have been one; but will 
hear the Lord saying unto me, “ Let the dead bury 
the dead, and come thou, follow me, and feed my 
sheep.” 

So far, then, though I put the matter strongly, 
you will perhaps agree with me. This evening we 
shall go into a far higher matter. I have pro- 
claimed against remorse; against the wearing of 
the grave-clothes of a past sin; against mourning 
too much before you begin to do right—all of 
which you can read again in that sweet touching 
story, “Peter, lovest thou me? Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
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And what then for to-day—to-morrow? “Feed 
my sheep.” Cry, man, to any sad heart that comes 
’ weeping to thee, “Feed my sheep.” And so to the 
little child, too, Pity him, put a little crook in the 
little hand, and send him out with a “Feed my 
sheep.” And the mercy thou showest to another, 
show thyself. Begin the new year by shaking off 
the grave-clothes of the past. He who would enter 
into the new things of life, must “cease to do evil 
and learn to do well ;” must trust his sins to God’s 
mercy and God’s forgiveness; must cry to God, 
“Cast Thou my sins behind Thy back ;” must cry 
to Him, “Hast Thou sheep to be fed? Is there 
_ work to be done? Send me, Lord, send me.” 
Mohammed has it that*“One hour of charity is 
worth a year of prayer,” © 

Thus, then, beginning another year, and wishing 
to walk in the large liberty of the children of God, 
let us leave the things that are behind. As to to- 
morrow, there are sheep to be fed, And let the 
eyes that are dimmed by too much weeping read 
again those words, “He counteth His sheep; He 
calleth them all by their names.” 


RISING: ON STEPPING-STONES OF 
OUR DEAL SEE Vie 





Evening, Fanuary 2nd, 1876. 


“And Judas departed, and went and hanged himself.”— 
MATTHEW xxvii. 5. 

“So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? 

: ’ He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I 
love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He 

- saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he 
said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And 

he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed 

my sheep.’—JOHN xxi. 15, 16, 17. 


WHEN Judas hanged himself, remorse had _ its 
triumph ; when Christ commissioned Peter to feed 
his sheep, divine repentance had its triumph. The 
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one caused a soul to dwell only in past darkness ; 
but the other led on the spirit into light. 

Let me briefly renew what I said this morning. 
Take this passage in the life of our Lord to convey: 
the true way of dealing with penitence, whether of 
man to his brother, or of God to the hearts of men. 
When Christ brought before Peter his sad sin, his 
terrible denial, it was not to generate remorse, but 
simply to show to him that he, having fallen and 
truly repented, might for the time to come remem- 
ber his sin only as a help to future faithfulness. 
And Peter turned his face towards the light with 
all the passion of his soul; not only to be forgiven, 
but to be more trusted ; not only to have his sin 
blotted out, but to receivé a blessing which, but for 
it, he might never have known. 

When I speak so strongly about remorse and 
repentance, remember I would not confound the 
burial of the past with the conduct of the wrong- 
doer who acts and behaves as if he had not done 
wrong. Peter had wept bitterly; and though to 
him were now committed such high duties, yet 
they never blotted out the remembrance of those 
bitter tears, Tradition says of him that when they 
came to crucify him, the old man would not be 
crucified as others, but insisted that it should be 
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with his head downwards; for he thought himself 
not worthy to share the same death as his Lord. 
I would not confound the repentance that leaps 
into righteousness and not wallows in sorrow, with 
the arrogance which carries its sinful head as high 
or higher than innocence dares todo. But much 
of what men call remorse is a certain teasing of 
the spirit, arising from the talse notion that what 
cannot be undone ought to be mourned over for 
ever. This is false policy. Toa generous soul it 
is pleasant to forgive. One of the great joys of life 
is to blot out another man’s sins. And so it is 
with God. He wants no aggravation of remorse to 
increase the sting of your regret. Sufficient for 
Him is the tear of confession, and that, forsaking 
the evil, you learn to do well in the time to come. 
Souls come to health only by working ; and he who 
spends his time in idle weeping will be likely to 
find weakness and leanness therefrom. A great 
deal of what is termed “spiritual exercise” is of 
this miserable kind. But it is with the soul as 
with the restoration of men’s bodies to health—it 
will not be done by sitting down to sigh, and pray, 
and weep ; but by coming out to new duty. “Feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep.” Peter’s first tears were 
lovely ; but continued weeping is a selfishness to 
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be utterly condemned. All you can do is to plant 
trees where you have been fool enough to destroy 
them. If you have lost a piece of silver, light a 
candle and sweep; but if it doesn’t come to light, 
better earn another one. Let the dead bury the 
dead. A wise man may not tarry. Past history 
must never put down present activity. The 
memory of yesterday must never kill the heart- 
beating pulse of to-day. 

This morning I was also pointing out to you 
that there is no such thing as reprobation in nature, 
In all God’s works there is nothing utterly cast 
out. Waste things are used again; mean things 
are brought into glory. From the dunghill is 
brought forth the vine; from filth and loathsome- 
ness is the luscious grape produced. All shreds 
and patches come into use and beauty. Where 
there was nothing but mud, the sea comes back 
again and brings life. God damns and curses 
none. He has no reprobates in nature. And who 
dares to say that He has reprobates in grace? If 
it be possible that, by the divine alchemy of the 
Master, the mean things and base things of nature 
can be used again to His glory, shall it not be so 
with the spiritual nature of man? Who shall 
doubt but that the failures and foolishnesses, and 
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even crimes of yesterday, may be so taken up into 
a future and nobler life, that out of them shall 
come a perfume which, but for them, had not been 
known, And they who, after failure, deeply sing 
of Paradise regained, their song shall attain a 
deeper meaning, a larger loveliness, a more pas- 
sionate pathos than any song they sung before its 
loss, In this world of God’s, there is nothing finally 
bad that we can see. And even death, when its 
sting has gone, is not so much an evil. It is simply 
a notice to quit ; and when the messenger brings 
that notice he shall be rewarded at the door. 

To understand this courageous gospel, the 
preacher should be pre-eminently healthy. The 
music he gives out should be that to which men 
can march, not that which favours despair. Such 
being my duty, I shall have to go further yet, and 
say that even crimes are not to remain unchange- 
able for ever. If you get into your body that 
which it can neither assimilate nor discharge— 
which your stomach cannot master, nor your body 
take to itself—there you have an evil, because you 
have something inorganic, through which no life 
doth flow, Life has nothing to do with it ; it must 
either be tolerated as an evil or expelled as a 
nuisance, else it will gain a conquest over life itself. 
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So, if a man get into his life a sin, and that sin is 
to lie for ever in his memory in such a way that his 
life is lessened and hindered by it, that is an evil. 
It was in such a way that remorse came to 
Judas ; he did not know how to expel it, and so it 
killed him. He saw no way through that deadly 
sin to a life of righteousness. Whether Judas 
meant the death of the Master is doubtful. Some 
assume that all he wanted to do was to push Christ 
on to the proclamation of an earthly Messiahship, 
and that because he found he had failed, and had 
brought about the death of his master, he went and 
hanged himself. However that may be, he treated 
his sin as the body treats a dead, inorganic sub- 
stance—either to expel it, or to be killed by it. 
Judas could not expel it. Through his sin he 
thought no grace could pierce, no wisdom come; 
so there was naught for that man but to end the 
business, and he “went and hanged himself,” which, 
in his circumstances, was probably the wisest thing 
to do. His soul was unable to see the depths of 
God’s mercy, the largeness of His pity, the great- 
ness of His love. He was so taken up with looking 
at his own iniquity, that it became to him a cloud 
over God; it shut out the stars of heaven, and even 


the hope and brightness of the world to come, 
s 
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That great and terrible egotist threw his great sin 
across the face of God. His deadly sin blotted 
out all hope, and he forgot his God. Having 
blackened the heavens till no light could pierce 
through them, what could he afterwards do? He 
went and hanged himself. Could he only have 
sought mercy sooner ; could he have looked through 
the clouds, and seen but a little of God, he too 
might have seen his deadly sin rolled away, and 
have passed, after a few days of blindness, into 
passionate devotion to Christ. 

For we do not stop to appraise the sin. Look 
at Peter’s sin—his terrible betrayal of his master! 
He had denied him with an oath, and Judas had 
betrayed him to his death; yet the one man 
treated his sin as a thing ne’er to be done with, 
and went and hanged himself; while the other, his 
sin wept over and repented of, listened to the voice 
of the Master, “Feed my sheep;” he cast himself 
away from the old life, and became chiefest of the 
Apostles. 

If you will watch for yourself, you will come to 
see that even crime is not to be treated as some 
dead, inorganic thing in the conscience ; as a stern, 
hard, unchangeable evil, through which no light or 
hope may come for ever. Sin, if a man is wise, he 
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will treat as a sad experience. Now, Goethe says 
that “ Experience is knowledge gained at the ex- 
pense of something we would not willingly have 
done.” And is there a better definition? Under- 
‘stand that wise sentence, and you will know the 
whole story. “Something we would not we/lingly 
have done.” Peter would not willingly have denied 
his master. And that experience was doubtless 
with him when he preached the gospel; when he 
pleaded with sinners and proclaimed the mercy of 
God. It is never a profit to a man if he makes no 
use of his experience. No man should put it to 
the task of dragging him backward, but always to 
the task of drawing him forward. He wastes ex- 
perience who puts it to no’better use than dragging 
him back in the march of life; for it is properly 
destined to lead us on to something higher. If, in 
consequence of your experience, you learn to feel 
and see that anything inorganic in the spiritual 
nature which you cannot get rid of will get rid of 
you, then the feeding of sheep given to Peter 
becomes a necessary thing to you also, | 
A wise man should call to mind his blunders 
and faults, his sins and crimes, and question them 
whether they which have cursed him will now bless 
him. _If you have committed a sin, wrestle with it, 
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and do not let it go until it has blessed you. If 
you have been deceived or a deceiver, learn to put 
a wary watch upon yourself for the time to come. 
For many a soul has learned wisdom it never 
would have learned but for bitter experiences. If, 
then, they be used aright, they will become oppor- 
tunities of new endeavour and occasions of new 
faithfulness, an incense that shall be lovely. Try 
to do something else—to “rise on the stepping- 
stones of your dead selves to higher things.” 
Remember what mercy you have needed, and 
show mercy to others. The cry of a generous 
heart is ever, “I forgive, as I have been forgiven.” 
Then that old sin shall become transmuted; and 
instead of a dead thing, an obstruction to life, it 
shall be a new gate, through which flows the life 
of mercy, pity, and forgiveness. And just as 
having been once greatly forgiven leads a man 
greatly to forgive, so the bitter experience of sin 
leads a man to new cautions, prudences, and en- 
deavours, The great object of summoning up old 
sins is that through them we may rise to higher _ 
endeavour. 

One thinks how that man Peter may have pleaded 
with sinful men ; and, when preaching, who knows 


but that the cock sometimes seemed to crow again, 
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and take him back to the time when his Master 
was denied, forgot, foreswore, forsook? And every 
time when in preaching he seemed to hear that 
cock-crow, through that cock-cry what penitence 
and passion would be stirred in Peter, until he and 
his hearers would be lifted up to new and earnest 
endeavour! For “The wounded is the wounding 
heart.” There are fruits that are worth little until 
they have been frosted ; and folks who have never 
known sorrow cannot comfort others. “It behoved 
Him to make the Captain of our Salvation perfect 
through suffering ;” and it is always said of Christ, 
that he, having tasted suffering, knew best how to 
deliver others. His experiences were got by “doing 
something he would not willingly have done.” 

Our sins, then, are not to be forgotten, but to be 
used as experience ; the sorrow for them taking the 
poison out of the wound, but using that wound as 
a lesson in surgery for the time to come. There 
is a law in spiritual healing which prevents any 
wound from being incurable; and the feeding of 
sheep will do more than anything else. Forgive- 
ness heals it first; but there must be diligent 
sheep-feeding afterwards. Every one of you have 
got a certain amount of intellect, man’s supreme 
power, the sign of his lordship and divineness, 
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Your intellect should bear you up against emotions, 
whensoever they hinder the soul’s progress. It is 
a pitiful sight when a man sits down too long. 
Stand up like a man. There is work to be done ; 
~ go and do it.. What will sackcloth do for you, or 
ashes for God? Sitting in ashes will fill no gap 
and feed no poor. Call upon your intellect, then, 
to declare to you these great principles of courage 
and activity. Turn to the mercy of God; and 
with a strong hand put down the tear, and go to 
work. ‘Arise, Peter; feed my sheep.” Nor sack- 
cloth, nor ashes, nor weeping will do, “Feed my 
sheep.” 

This manly activity, then, has seemed to me to _ 
be the only true way of overcoming and expelling 
remorse. We are all of us called upon to let the 
dead past bury its dead; to trust in God’s mercy, 
and to press forward. I do declare to you, that “one 
hour of honest work for God is worth a year of 
prayer.” One right thing done is better than a sin 
wept over for months and years. “Go, and sin no 
more.” He who fails to apply God’s forgiveness 
to him in order that he may at once rise and go 
to sheep-feeding, is egotistically thinking more of 
himself than of God’s love. But the Heavenly 
Physician ne’er increases a sore, unless it be needful 
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to its speedy healing. Therefore, if a wise man 
falls into disaster, he will take courage. If your 
eyes are dim with weeping, dry them. Drop the 
past. Let the dead bury the dead, and come 
thou and hear the Master. “Peter, thou who hast 
denied me, lovest thou me?” Ido.-. “Then feed 
my sheep.” All godly penitence in a man is not 
lessened by godly obedience ; but he is more liable 
to feel duly the sins and follies of other days than 
he is to forget them. 

A wise man’s duty, then, is to preach to others, 
and to practise himself, courage; and endeavour 
always to use past experience as something through 
which he may gain more toleration than he possibly 
could have had before ; and so to do as God does— 
use base things, and make them noble, and, through 
the portals of death and corruption, see them enter 
into newness and fulness of life, 


PERFECT. TRUSI, 





Morning, Fuly 25th, 1875. 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.”-—JOB xiii. 15. 


THE song sung at Bethlehem was a song sung in 
the night, and the supreme agony out of which 
came Christ’s victory was an agony borne in the 
night. He who can understand these things, and 
why they are so, is prepared to do that most diffi- 
cult of all tasks of true piety, that which one of old 
said he had accomplished—to sing God’s song in 
the night.* The Hebrew of old found it hard 
by Babylon’s streams to sing the sweet songs of 
Jerusalem’s Temple: and, like that banishment to 
Babylon, the dark times of human life make it hard 
to sing the song of God. But though they make it 
difficult, they also make it triumphant and sweet, 





* Psalm Ixxvii. 6. See Vol. on Daily Life and Duty, 
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What a man does in the sorest times of his life, 
is a test of what he will do in the quiet, calm times 
of life. And though no character can be built up 
by extraordinary things, yet at times it is necessary 
that the work done in quietness shall be tried by 
unusual strain and pressure. We read to you, out 
of these quaint old histories, of what was done in 
Egypt, when extraordinary events happened. And 
very lovely the story was. With the dreams we 
have nothing to do, because dreams that are worth 
anything have left us poor mortals long ago, and 
we cannot know much about them. Leaving the 
dreams, and their divine interpretation, let us see 
what that Egyptian king dd when he found that 
he and his country were going to be put to an 
unusual strain. One is always glad when a king 
does a wise thing, because the loftiness of the light 
enables it to be seen a great distance. King 
Pharaoh, being in a plight, sought to get hold of a 
wise man to help him. And this Joseph, newly out 
of prison, his reputation destroyed by malice, but 
his soul kept pure by sanctity, without pedigree or 
pretension, only thirty years of age—it struck 
Pharaoh that this was the man who could help him. 
He chose a wise man, and he had his reward. 
What that wise man did at that time is what is 
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done now in modern politics—he took advantage 
of the strain that was put upon the people. Having 
discovered that they had no food, he soon found 
the way to get hold of their land; for he who | 
keeps the keys of a nation’s belly holds the strings 
of that nation’s purse. The most charming part of 
the story is that Pharaoh, being in a difficulty, did 
something that was appropriate thereto. This man 
~ Pharaoh will stand out for ever as an example of 
promptitude in time of difficulty. And he had his 
reward, for his people were saved from starving, 
and his coffers were well filled. 

Now, anything extraordinary or unusual is 
always watched by wise men, to see what effect it 
has upon the people. If you read the newspapers, 
you will often find a paragraph headed—“ Terrible 
Accident: Miraculous Escape,” or “Extraordinary 
and Providential Escape.” But what about those 
that don’t escape? You don’t call shat provi- 
dential? Oh! no, no, And that is your notion of — 
what providence is, is it? Some of you are always 
looking upon providence as something that shall 
interfere on your behalf, and save you from acci- 
dent. When you are in luck you call it “ provi- 
dence,” but when ill-luck comes to you, ¢hat is not 
providence, you think! If two men go out ina 
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boat, and one is drowned, while the other is saved: 
how is it that the man who comes up should claim 
to be under the care of providence more than the 
other? Why is it that people so shrink from 
saying that providence is on the side of those who 
suffer, as well as of those who escape ? 

It is a remnant of the old times, of the days 
when all that was good came from the gods, and 
all that was evil came from—another source. That 
man -has made but little way yet in understanding. 
the goodness of God, who is not as ready to see 
that he was providentially burnt, or has lost a child, 
or become bankrupt, as that he has providentially 
had a legacy left him, or received any other of the 
good things of this mortal life. 

A terrible accident happens on the railway. A 
number of confiding passengers take their seats in 
time—the train starts—an accident occurs, and 
they meet with sudden death. But one man stays 
behind to get some beer, and “ providentially ” 
escapes. Now, without considering the badness 
of the errand for which that man stayed, how is 
he justified in supposing that he was under the 
guidance of a loving providence any more than 
' those who were killed? How much Christ said 
about this! “There is not a sparrow falleth to 
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the ground, but your Heavenly Father knowetr 
it.” So if an accident happens, those that are 
killed are killed by God’s providence, as much 
as those that are saved are saved by His will. 
Until you have felt that, you have reached only 
the beginnings of faith in the wisdom and pro- 
vidence of God. But with a sort of pardonable 
egotism, perhaps, God is only called into account by 
most people when things go prosperously with 
them. Whensoever things go smoothly, it is always 
“D.V.” Now, until we understand this—that where- 
soever any man is at a given minute, is fhe place in 
which he skoudd be—until we know that at that given 
minute, whatsoever storm, or disaster, or disease it 
may bring is, of necessity, for our eternal benefit, 
the one and only thing that should come—until we 
know this, we know but little of the abiding provi- 
dence of God. Were men where they should not 
be; then, as far as fate goes, they would have 
escaped God, missed providence, lost the Father 
and the Eternal Mansions. Such a thing is im. 
possible. Therefore a wise man should think this 
out, and as reverently claim God’s providence in 
his disasters as in his blessings. It is too much to 
ask a man to thank even God for a blow, but it is 
not too much to ask him to recognize the Father’s 
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hand who gave it. It may be hard to be thankful 
for misery, but it is not impossible, where the faith 
is very deep, for disaster to be accepted without 
murmuring. 

Now, lest this should sound too high-pitched for 
human nature, let us take a human story to give 
us an illustration of it. Such in olden days was 
the loyalty and the strange reverence that men 
had for kings—such was their passionate super- 
stition about the divine right of kings—that they 
have felt it almost an elevation to receive dishonour 
_fromaking. There is a story, in Swedish history, ”} 
of a king who was mad with rage; and, in his 
madness, sent for one of his prisoners to be brought 
before him. Then the king drew his dagger, and 
passed it through the arm of his victim; and the 
poor wounded man just drew the dagger out, kissed 
it, and gave it back to the brutal hand which had 
smitten him. Now, hating such loyalty, as I do, 
yet how one wonders at the passionate beauty of 
that deed! Marvelling that the man could so 
worship such a creature, yet how perfect was his 
loyalty to him! That man might have written, 
“ Though thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee.” It 
was the £img’s dagger that struck him, and he was 
the king’s subject, so he just drew out the dagger, 
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\_ kissed the bloody blade, and gave it back. If 


human loyalty towards an unworthy king can be 
so deep, how much more shall a man cry unto the 
all-loving Lord, “Though Thou slay me, yet will I - 


trust in Thee.” Though the sword has been used to 


my smarting, instead of asking the loving God to 
withdraw the stroke, shall I not learn to kiss the 
blade, and give it back to Him, willing that He 
should repeat the stroke, if need be? Faith has 
reached its highest mark, and the soul has reached 
its highest pitch, when a man can say, “ Though 
Thou slay me, yet will I trust in Thee.” 

What loyalty has done, love has done many a 
time in this world. Thorough-going love takes 
the stroke, the frown, the storm, without murmur- 
ing; because deep faith, loyalty, and love have 
this power always behind the clouds to see the 
unbroken ether, the undisturbed air of perennial 
love. It always does strike me that very much 
time has been wasted in denning faith, when we 
have such large understanding of its final work. 
To have faith is so to believe in God that there 
shall be the certainty that He cannot smite, except 


\Uovingly, and for our good. There are men here 


and there against whose fair fame no amount of 
evidence could make us believe anything wrong. 
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_ If any of you covet a character which shall be 
glorious, aim at this—that a man shall never be 
able to believe anything evil. of you until it is 
proved, until the saddest thing in life come to him 
—the wreck of a good ship, the breaking down of 
a fair name. And if one can come so near to 
perfect trust in man, how shall it be difficult for 
us to put our perfect trust in Him who can never 
act wrongly or unkindly? The soul goes on, until 
this stage is reached—that, whether we understand 
or not, we can still trust, and so learn to sing the 
Lord’s song in the day-time and in the night-time ; 
and then, looking up to God, say, “Though Thou 
slay me by one stroke or many, yet will I trust in 
Thee.” That is the end ‘of faith—never to doubt 
for a moment that all things go well—painfully, 
sadly, perhaps, but well, because coming from love. 
It is marvellously easy to praise God when all \ 
things prosper. Praise and prosperity usually go 
together. Just as all my good luck comes from 
God’s providence, so God’s mercies perfect my 
praise. But that is no sign of faith, Even the 
Gentiles do that. To be thankful when there is 
something to be thankful for, there is nothing in 
that. To look pleasant when things are pleasant, 
is but common graciousness. Not to smile when 
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the sun shines would’be churlish. To dance when 
the music is good, is inevitable to those who are 
well attuned—there is nothing in that. But there 
are some men who are gracious when all things 
are ungracious, sweet when things are sour, bright 
when other people are in the dark. The good 
economist keeps his candle for the time when it 
is most needed; then his little light comes into 
eminent service. He puts his lamp out while other 
people’s lamps are shining ; then, by-and-by, when 

the unwise virgins are all in the dark, this cheery 
soul lights his lamp. 

It needs a great deal of grace to be able to sing 
God’s song in the night—to be ready to see God 
in the gloom, and go into unlovely places and cir- 
cumstances, and be quiet, nay, festal, over them ; 
but it may be done. Whoso can sing a song of 
praise when the bread is mildewed and the water 
is scant, that is the cheerful soul. This is what 
a man should aim at—always to receive a blow 
from God as sent providentially, and to look upon 
death as meaning as much lovingkindness as life. 
To look at the cradle and the coffin as being, both, 
bright and lovely, is impossible; but we may shut 
the sad eyes, and say, “That zs blackness and 
sadness ; but, though He slay me, yet will I trust 
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in Him.” A man should be able to look up to 
God, and say, “ Happen what will, come what may, 
Thou art good. Though Thou slay me, yet will 
I trust in Thee ;” and, like the poor Swede, draw 
the weapon from his wound, and give it back to 
God, saying, “ Smite me again, if need be.” When 
a man has learned to do that, there is nothing 
more to be done. When he has thoroughly under- 
stood that light and darkness, sunshine and storm, 
pleasure and pain, are equally “ providential,” then 
will he know that cold and gloom, bad prospects 
and bad harvests, are all admirable. Not that he 
likes them, but that he sees them to be parts of 
the same wonderful law, guided by the all-wise, 
all-loving God, and leading towards ends that are 
good. So, let my path be rugged and crooked, 
let me be footsore and weary; pinch me, threaten 
me with starvation; nevertheless, behind the cloud 
the bow of God is shining—behind the gloom is 
the eternal light. 

Ponder upon these things, and remember that all 
disasters have two great offices—one to bring out 
your manhood, and the other to deepen your faith. 
Evil days make manhood daring, but soft times 
make useless people. When there is nothing to do, 
lazy people are as good as the industrious. When 

T 
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there is nothing to eat, the delicate are as charm- 
ing as the robust. When there is no light, it is 
“blind man’s holiday,” and all are on a level. But 
when anything extraordinary comes, then it is that 
man is tried. When there is much to lift, strong 
men grow valuable ; and when there is much to do, 
the industrious are precious. So, in a man’s own 
life, all smoothness means all softness, and great 
strain means much strengthening. Sore pinching 
means a strong manhood, and therefore it is that 
all soft days make soft fibre. Extraordinary things 
try what is in you, increase your wisdom, deepen 
your faith, make your trust perfect. Therefore it 
is that a wise man asks to be tried, though it be 
almost unto killing ; that at last, mildew, and fog, 
and the blasting storm, and disappointment, and 
death—all these things, being foreseen, as in 
Pharaoh’s dream, may make you as faithful as Job 
was when he uttered this great speech—* Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 





Easter Sunday Morning, March 28th, 1875. 


“« And they returned, and prepared spices and ointments.” 
LUKE xxiii, 56. 


THEY who returned from Calvary were those lovers 
of Christ’s whose love was strong enough to see 
him suffer, was provident enough to get ready for his 
burial, strong enough to take them to his sepulchre, 
and victorious enough to behold him after he had 
risen. The spices and ointments were the sweet- 
nesses of their love, the last service that could be 
rendered to the dead; the last attempt to deceive 
oneself as to the fate of the body, and the satiri- 
cal scorn there is in the words—“ Dust to dust; 
ashes to ashes.” They brought ointments, if haply 
corruption might be stayed; and spices, if decay 
might be stopped ;—ointment, if life might be con- 
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tinued, or the looks of it; spices, that the dark 
dulness of death might be gladdened thereby. 
Preparation was to them lovely, For there is. 
perhaps more pathos and more joy in preparation 
than those of you who are not very observant or 
very sensitive think, There is nothing perhaps: 
sweeter in life than to watch people making pre- 
parations, What more happy sight than to see a 
happy girl getting ready for her bridal? What 
more pleasant than to hear the merry laughter of 
her companions, teasing her just a little, yet with 
busy fingers helping to prepare the bride? They 
do well who spend many hours over it, for the 
sweetnesses of life cannot bear to be degraded by 
cheapness. We need no mar-plot, or kill-joy. Man 
can ill afford at any time in his life to put off the 
festal garments too soon, or to be heedless of the 
injunction—“ Young man, rejoice in thy youth.” 
Sweeter still, and far more pathetic, more touch- 
ing, it is to watch those fingers of the young girl 
a little while after, when, half secretly, and with 
blushes, not of shame, but of sweetness, she is busy 
in preparing more robes, which tell the tale that 
by-and-by a little child will be born ; sweet it is 
to see those fingers, half hiding their loving work ; 
to see the fancy that is spent upon it, and the 
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delicateness of the stitching. Even those women 
of old scarce poured out more the cordial of life 
than that young mother does in preparing for the 
solemnest thing that can happen to her. When 
sometimes, watching keenly, we catch sight of things 
not intended to be seen, and see the preparation for 
life, and the faith that gets ready for to-morrow, it 
is glorious indeed. . 

To a hearty man, it is pleasant to see the getting 
ready for a feast, to catch the waft from the kitchen 
that tells of good cheer. It is to the heart touching 
to see a mother getting ready the outfit for her boy 
—to watch her half fill the chest, put things in and 
take them out and put them in again, and kiss the 
garments the child is to wear; to see the tear drop 
upon the clothes, and to find her fearful lest the 
tear should have left a stain, and wondering 
whether the lad will ever know all that went into 
that tear. 

Young people cannot feel as we feel. The old 
man goes out of the house with heavy step, but the 
lad is listening. to other music than the sire. When 
the boy leaves the house the father is listening to 
the sad strains of humanity, but the boy hears the 
pipe and the drum and the shouts of liberty. We 
poor ancients catch but the music of yesterday, and 
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are listening to the sounds of the funeral march, 
and thinking of ages and years that are past, and of 
our threescore years and ten; but Ze hears quite 
another song. We poor simpletons put salt into 
our tears, and say—‘“ How little feeling these 
children have!” Do you want them to be as old as 
you are, and as foolish? Whoso robs a child of a 
single joy sins against the God of joy. He who 
will not let the crowing child continue its crowing 
until it has finished, what knows he of the God of 
joy? Worship your dismal-gods if you will; but 
let these little ones alone in undiminished joy. 

It is strange, but there is one thing people 
seldom or never get ready for—the hour of death. 
For birth, for marriage, for feasting, for incoming,. 
ah! what preparations! But how few of us. 
deliberately, quietly, joyously get ready for the 
last great time of joy. We have heard of people 
who have had their shrouds made, ready for their 
death ; but we sympathize not with them. . I heard 
of a man once who had his coffiz made. Poor fool! 
a man might as well s/eep in a coffin. He who has 
his shroud stitched before death comes, usually has: 
it to kill joy, and that is evil. It is not the outward 
garment that makes a man. There are some who 
‘are dwarfs in any garments. Art thou a sinner ? 
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Not the garments of the Lord himself can make 
thee a saint. We want not to spoil mirth, nor to 
have a shroud made, which, when we got used to 
it, would have no more effect than our ordinary 
garments, or the robes of the priest, or the gar- 
ments of the clergy. I want to get ready for 
dying, but to get ready as a man—a man who 
knows that the great time is near when the house 
of this tabernacle shall be destroyed—a sad time 
in some sense, though it ought not to be. 

Having got ready for the bridal, having prepared 
for the bridegroom, shall we fear death? No. Oh, 
the misery of most death-beds! The cat-howling, 
and weeping, and crowding of relations about the 
poor dying man, as if théy expected zm to give 
them comfort! They best visit the chamber of 
death who carry with them spice and ointment, 
and the oil of gladness for the soul. When a wise 
man enters the chamber of death, he does so 
cheerfully. “My son, give me a great thought to 
comfort me,” was the request of a great man when 
sick, and nigh unto death. Now, a great thought 
is one of the preparations for death. © 

But deliberately, which of you have ever got 
ready, for your dying, spices beforehand—not for 
the anointing of the body, but to cheer and com- 
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fort the soul? I have been in many death-chambers, 
and have closed many eyes, But in the majority 
of death-chambers you would think there was no 
risen Christ. Believers? These people believe? 
Lazarus might as well have stopped in his grave, 
to hear them howl like unregenerate heathen. 
“But,” they say, “we cannot help feeling the loss.” 
Just so, But are you to comfort the dying man, or 
he you? I do not say you can express joy. But 
you can give a great thought, or read one 
triumphant psalm, or take down that bottle which 
a wise man always provides himself with—the old 
Hebrew “oil of gladness,” instead of weariness and 
tediousness and tears. What is it to a Christian 
man? If you will only stand near, and with sweet 
voice keep on saying, “I am the resurrection 
and the life,’ then shall the dying man have of 
the oil of gladness, and his dying hours shall be 
comforted, 

Then I have seen the lawyer in the death-room 
sometimes. What a sight! The only law a dying 
man ought to be troubled with is that of the dying 
divine of old, “ The days of a man’s life are three- 
score years and ten.” That is the limit of time 
during which nature can spare its particles—it 
wants them back again after that for other things, 
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That is the only legal document a dying man 
should trouble himself with—that he may be ready 
for his successor, when the lease is out, and the 
time is up, and the tenant must go. If the taking 
down of this dear old house (for it zs dear) should 
trouble him, then stand by the bedside and tell 
him, “ Though the earthly house of this tabernacle 
be destroyed, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” One 
of the preparations for death is therefore to see 
that the lawyer does not come at the time of death. 
Send for him sooner. Get done with him in time. 
No man does well who leaves the regulation of his 
earthly affairs one moment after to-morrow. Some 
of you have a dim notiofi that if you make your 
will you will die the sooner. You must be living 
on your gold, and reckoning the power with which 
you can clutch your gold as the lease of your life. 
Banish the lawyer from the hour of death. Banish 
him from the thoughts of death. Let all that work 
be done before. 

And then the clergy! what have we to do with 
them in the hour of death? Well, I think there 
is no great use in sending for them. Shall a dying 
man find sweeter accents than those of one of his 
own children? In the hour of my death if any 
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man will come, and with kindly voice read to me 
the words of the old psalm, or the sweet words of 
the Lord, or the words of absolution if need be— 
that will do for me. I want no uniforms about me 
—no priestcraft. Living confident in laymanship 
all my life, I want no clerics in the hour of death 
but the clerics of lovingkindness and mercy. 

Let me in the hour of death have no hushing. 
Don’t go about with hushed feet on my account. 
Send for some sweet singing children, if possible. 
Send for those who have loved me, and those who 
can play cunningly upon musical instruments. And 
just when about to go my long journey, let me 
hear the old chants of the church, for there is 
nothing like stepping to music to him who is 
taking the last dead march. Keep time for him, 
as he goes on his way to meet his God as a faithful 
servant. 

If it be needful, let the light be shut out, but if 
not, then open the windows, and like that great 
man who cried in his dying hour, “ Let me see the 
sun once more,’* so let me turn to the sun for the 
last time, and let God teach me to be thankful that 
it zs the last, and grateful because I have seen it so 


* Probably Douglas Jerrold. Goethe’s expression was-——‘‘ More 
light !” 
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many times before. Let me hear the sounds of 
music. And do not bate your breath for me—speak 
right out. These are the gettings ready for death. 
I have the glass out of which my dying father 
drank just before he passed out of life, and when 
my lips shall take their last draught of earth, may 
it be out of the same cup, sanctified and made 
holy! Out of the little glass, last touched by the 
lips of my sainted sire, let me drink my last, and 
let my son drink his last. Let us all put our lips 
to the same cup, in order that that cup may grow 
glorious, having had this privilege—that out of it 
man after man has bade farewell to earth, and 
drank their last toast to the world that is to come. 
And the coins that have lain upon the lids, and 
closed over the dearest eyes that I have known— 
there they are ready, that they may lie upon mine ; 
sanctified by death, ready for me when I shall close 
these eyes for ever and for ever. You may keep 
your jewels. I keep these my treasures—the one 
drinking-cup, and these my coins—for out of the 
one the dearest lips that I have known have drunk 
farewell to earth, and the others have lain upon 
the eyes that have looked their love, but now are 
closed for evermore. So, even down to the little 
furnitures, a man may get ready for death. 
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But the best preparation for death is, to do as 
much good as you can whilst you live. If you say, 
“Thank God, I have done some good in my day,” 
some cleric will tell you that, “ You are trusting in 
your own merits.” They need. ofttimes to talk 
about their “merits,” if their merits are all they 
have to trust in. But we poor infidels, what is our 
trust? That God is all and in all; that every ray 
of light is the shining of His eye, that every one of 
us are born by His love, upheld by it, saved by it, 
and afterwards glorified by it. What do we want 
with “merits”? We want no merits, for God is 
all in all. Merits? You go bargaining with God 
if you like. Let the orthodox people chatter about 
the cross, and tell us that we could not enter 
heaven except Christ had died. Let these chatter- 
ing slanderers bargain for salvation, but we poor 
unbelievers have nothing to bargain about. No, 
no. Like little children, what we have to do is 
this: looking at the Lord our God, and knowing 
that His arms are the arms of everlasting love, we 
have to put ourselves into them, and, being in 
them, do as little children do—play, crow, shout, 
rejoice, grow, live, love, die. 

“Merits!” Who is talking about merits? If 
I were at the death-bed of a little child, I would 
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let the little lass have her dearest doll, and there 
would preach to her about it, and tell her that the 
good God was strong and loving, and she was 
going to His arms almighty. Then, as she took 
her last look at her little doll, confidently resting 
in His arms, she would go her sweet way to God, 
having learned something of His love through her 
own love for the little mannikin before her, May 
a child have a toy or two to die with, and shall 
not a grown man too? A holy man, who had 
been good to children, when he came to die, had his 
house filled with them; they crowded the rooms 
and the stairs, and with their sweet voices sang to 
him. He had them there that he might warm him- 
self by the acts of charity which the good God, 
to whom he was going, had enabled him to do. 

It is a good thing sometimes to tell a man what 
good he has done in life. “But,” you say, “is 
not that forsaking the Saviour, on whom all our 
reliance should be placed?” Reliance! Ah! that 
is the old story. But in the time of death, as far 
as I have seen, people are always thinking of what 
they should have thought of at the beginning of 
life, “But,” you say, “don’t you think it’s. very 
improper to tell a man of the good he has done 
in life?” No, I don’t. You will often hear the 
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question asked anxiously of a dying man, “My 
dear friend, do you feel an interest in your 
Saviour?” What a question to ask in a dying 
hour! Forty years ago chat should have been 
settled. The one utterance a dying man should 
want to speak is, “I know in whom I ave be- 
lieved.” You remember that old martyr, when 
dying by fire, and the clergyman wanted to preach 
to him—‘“ Nay, nay,” said the old man, “when I 
was a young man | examined these things ; I won't 
do it again zow.” All these things should be 
settled long before—not in the solemn hour of 
death, 

“But,” you say, “it would be such a comfort to 
his friends to hear him say he trusted in God.” 
We who believe in the unbroken and awful con- 
nection between cause and consequence, believe 
that just as a man enters eternity, from that plane 
his education must begin ; that there is no sudden 
turning, as is commonly supposed, of a senseless 
chatterer of creeds into an angel or saint by death. 
No; if that is ever done, it will take a long time— 
time in which they may learn the solemn laws of 
God. But this common notion is absurd, that 
when a man lies down in bed to die, a sensualist 
and a cheat, #e, by a spasm of spiritualism, can 
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become a glorified saint the next minute. Oh, it 
is impossible! Is God so altered? Can His laws 
so change? Can a thing be born of one that is 
not ?—for that is what it comes to. Can a clean 
thing be brought forth out of. an unclean thing? 
“T was shapen in iniquity.” With what unction 
and gusto we are told that, “we are born in sin, 
and cradled in iniquity.” During my unwilling 
imprisonment in the somewhat chilly land of Scot- 
land, I have seen mothers teaching their children 
from the catechism, that they were born unclean, 
and must be damned for the sin of Adam. Even 
though they had no sin of their own, it was no’ 
use ; they came out of an unclean thing, and they 
must be unclean, And yet men declare that a 
dying sinner can in a moment pass into another 
life cleansed and glorified. When such faith works, 
reason perishes. 

Now, what is a true preparation for the hour of 
death? There should be not only wise living, but 
careful preparation, deliberate preparation, in little 
things and in great things. There should be no 
putting away the thought of death, Nay.; she 
who looks not forward with joy, thinking to become 
a bride, is not a woman; and she who, being a 
bride, pines not to be a mother, and at the first 
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indication of it fails to get ready, is looked upon 
with coldness and scorn, That prodigal who for- 
gets the father’s love, and that father who, on the 
coming home of his repentant son, forgets the fatted 
calf, we admire not. Whoso, on the coming of a 
friend, forgets to put one little extra dish or garnish, 
we admire not. And yet we who find such joy in 
getting ready for these things, march on day after 
day to that grandest, solemnest time of ali, without 
any preparation. For what comes when the death- 
chamber is reached? Usually lawyers, doctors, 
physic-bottles, and nonsense ; instead of its being a 
place of calmness and quietness and victory, a very 
festal chamber, where the dying man may utter 
forth in a few quiet words his faith. 

God give us courage enough to do it. Let there 
be such reading of great thoughts, and such show- 
ing of garments made, that the hour of our death 
may linger pleasantly in the memories of those we 
love. 

And then, there is no disappointment about these 
preparations. There have been preparations for the 
bridal, and the bridal never came, .There have 
been preparations for the child, and the child was 
never born, Feasts have been got ready for guests, 
and the guests never arrived, But never was pre- 
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paration made for the hour of death that was 
wasted. True, the great sea may take us, or we may 
die by fire, but most of you may be certain of this 
—you will die in your own bed, in your own house, 
and amongst your own friends. Prepare spices and 
ointment for the day of your burial. And if,in the 
hour of death, instead of the quietness and calm 
that a wise man longs for, the poor brain should be 
dizzy, and the light fitful, and foolishness have 
taken the place of wisdom, and there is gabble on 
the tongue, then let your best lover stand by and 
say for you, “I know in whom I have believed.” 
Whilst you perhaps are “ babbling of green fields,” 
let there be some to say, “God is good ; he trusted 
in Him.” Let one hold the cross before your dying 
eyes, and say, “This man also trusted in God.” 
And who knows but that you may master the great 
secret ? 

In death—just after death—is the time of 
man’s supremest loveliness. The dead look so 
lovely just after they be dead. And why? It is 
the hour of victory. The fight is over, and the 
obstruction gone, and the body hath not yet had 
inflicted upon it the sentence of its nature. In the 
very hour of death the countenance is often lovely 
in its sweetness. I have looked upon the face of 
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Laster Sunday Morning, April 16th, 1876, 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him, who is the health of my countenance, 
and my God.”—PSALM xlii. 11. 


pe ae Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 


Rs 


always abounding in the work of the Lord.”—z Cor, 
xv. 58. 


IN whatsoever way a man may apprehend a truth, 


that man must put up with the fact that in this life 


he can never see a truth in its fulness, can never 
sink to the depths of despair, nor be gladdened 
with all possible joy, For it is given to man to 
have nothing that is not liable to eclipses, clouds, 


and change. And though no doubt much of the 
change that comes over us is owing to the evil 
within us, yet, come from what source it will, there 
must be days and hours of gladness that seem all 


t 
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too short, and long nights when there is sometimes. 
no star; and we must flicker in faith, and rise and 
fallin hope. There must be far times, and times. 
when we seem near to God; times of undoubting- 
ness, and times of perpetual peradventure. It is. 
part of man’s lot ; but it is one of the things that 
are to be overcome, and only to be overcome by 
thinking less and less of it; turning always from 
the too shifting things of our own feeling to the 
abiding things of God. Ofttimes, people plague 
themselves too much. Well, it is of the earth, 
earthy ; a thing to be mourned over, perhaps, but 
not to be greatly troubled about. 

The one great thing that a man should set before 
him is this—that it is clear to him that the sun 
shines, though it may not be visible; that it is clear 
to him where the east is, though there be no sun 
rising; that it is clear to him where the north star 
is, though the magnet point not to it. All these 
things, though unseen, should be nevertheless. 
utterly, abundantly believed. It is useless to go. 
into any history as to how these things have been 
brought about. Suffice it that every man knows 
enough of his own nature to understand why in his 
case there be days of darkness and days of light. 
Though an essay might be written about it to 
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supply the circumstances, and so forth, yet, just 
as I believe nothing about the weather from 
what is set down in almanacs —for there is so 
much serra incognita on land and sea that it is 
impossible always to tell from whence comes the 
gust and storm—so in man’s heart there be places 
of which we know but little. A place may be 
marked “ Desert,” which some day shall be found 
to be “A land flowing with milk and honey.” 

As to the dispersing of all these things—that 
were best let alone. In due time they will go. 
The good God has not allowed any man to feel 
either at his best or at his worst too long together. 
On the heights the air is too keen. Come down he 
must. Though the song at heaven’s gate seems so 
enchanting that it were a pity it should be ever 
stayed ; yet there is also a music that comes from 
the little beaks at home when crying with hunger, 
and to the true heart there is more beauty in that 
than in any strain that soaring bird can sing. 

_ There are times when man’s mind expands to 
the belief in immortality, resurrection, the world to 
come, a new life—times when all ¢kaz, to a man, is 
_ exceedingly clear, though he cannot map the un- 
known country. And there are days when all this 
goes back into fog, when man looks out of the 
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windows of life and death, and sees nothing but a 
white mist, and comes away, not unbelieving, per- 
haps, but unwarmed, unblest. Those who do not 
know this may thank God and take courage. It is 
good for some to live in the plain; but the terrible 
life of others knows great depths and great heights. 
‘There are souls that, when in the deep at all, are sea- 
deep ; and when on the heights, are mountazn-high. 
You sometimes punish yourselves by grieving 
over this. That is foolish ; because no great truth 
is equally able, at all times, to comfort, uphold, or 
bring joy. This, which is no doubt a misfortune, 
is not to be put down as a thing to be blamed. It 
is what gives life to the grandest book that was 
ever written—that book so full of lights and shades 
—the Book of Psalms. It is that which makes it 
to be the everlasting litany of the human heart, the 
perpetual solace of all souls. For David acknow- 
ledged that there was no truth, however lofty, how- 
ever probable, that he could at all times see with 
equal clearness of vision, or be equally warmed by. 
There are truths that are not always equally near— 
there are days when we get no warmth from them, 
days when the spots which appear so many and so 
big turn their ugly faces toward us, until we shiver 
where before we had warmth, and tremble with 
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peradventure where before we had joy and con- 
fidence. All this is of necessity, and a wise man 
should expect it. It is a thing not to torment 
yourself about, as “religious” people do. When I 
“was amongst them (for I have been amongst them, 
you know) there was so much pulse-feeling, so 
much studying of how they felt! It was all very 
‘well; but too often it was made to be a sign of 
grace, just as, to many people, to be a little out of 
health is considered interesting, and to be pale is 
charming, and to have a small appetite is refined ; 
until at last their refinement ends in ineptitude, 
imbecility, or death. 

So, these things are misfortunes, necessities, but 
not anything to be proud of. No! rather a man 
should strive, if it may be, that there should be to 
him some trace of this inner life of his revealed in 
the outer life. With some, life is one long summer ; 
they know no winter. Here and there there are 
chosen souls who live in such perfect peace that 
with them the midsummer-day is the only day. 
But, for the majority of us, it is no matter how 
great a truth is, we are not always equally warmed 
by it. And this most frequently arises from in- 
firmities of our own. 

The most enviable of all things is a steadfast 
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heart, unmovable principles. When Paul sang 
that triumphant song over death, he said, “ There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
And Paul on Fixedness is well worth studying. 
“Now,” said he, “you are fleeting towards the 
grave: therefore, in all you do, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable; and, to help you, I will supply you 
with something that will make you steadfast and 
unmovable—be always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” ‘There is the steadfast man’s refuge! 
He can be peradventurous until the heavens are 
hidden, and the existence of God Himself becomes 
doubtful, but he must be “always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as he knows that 
his labour is not in vain in the Lord.” This is the 
fixedness for which a wise man longs; this is his 
Ulysses’ secret of steadfastness, to abound in the 
work of the Lord. For a man shall abound in that, 
and, though all go wrong, nevertheless he shall not 
fall. : 

This is Paul’s prescription to bring about fixed- 
ness, It may not be the one you adopt; but if . 
you look about in life, you will find it is the only 
one which braces up the whole man, and from which 
you can get tonic and strength. 
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Coming back, then, to this doctrine of immor- 
tality, some of you wish you had never doubted it. 
Well, my friends, children wish for the moon. 
Much accustomed to scenes of death myself, I 
often hear people say, “I wish I were certain about 
the next world.” I say, “Doubtless.” I admit 
that one would like that one traveller should come 
back. If some ancient mariner were to return, 
how we should gather round him! No traveller 
from far regions of the earth could tell a tale-so 
enrapturing as one who should come from the “un- 
discovered country,” and show us “the things that 
shall be hereafter.” We should like to converse with 
some who have walked in the Holy City, some 
who have seen death, and. been on the other side of 
the river. But he whose tongue was mute came 
back and told no tale. Can nobody make Lazarus 
speak? Was it worth while to bring a dumb man 
back into this world! At times I feel like Dr. 
Johnson, when somebody, half-rebukingly, : said 


_ something to him about ghosts. He was an honest 


man, and he could not believe. It was asked him, 
“Do you think we Christians want any morc 
evidence?” “Yes, yes,” said he, “I want all the 
evidence I can get—all the evidence I can get.” | 
Who would not, if he could, listen to Lazarus, oz 
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raise a ghost, or call back a spirit, if it could be 
done? This it is that has made men listen so © 
naturally always to anything that professes to be 
from another world, to listen for the footsteps of 
the departed. 

Therefore, the passionate heart does cry out for 
the fixed faith; and the passionate heart is still 
obliged to say, “I cannot have it.” “It is hard,” 
you say. It is! But children think a great many 
things hard, The life of a child is made up of not, 
having what it asks for. The child is angry, and 
rages with anger, until it ends in his getting moon- 
shine instead of the moon. So it is with the great 
doctrine of Immortality. Men and women cry out, 
“Oh! if I could be swre—always sure ; if I could 
be certaizx of the life hereafter!” I have tried it, 
and it is no sign of what is called “that infidel 
temper” of mine, not to see this great truth at all 
times with equal clearness, or to be always warmed — 
by it. . 
; Those of you who have known Death, know that 
even the body of the dead will tell one tale one 
day, and another another day. At one time such 
heavenly peace seems to rest upon that poor face, 
that only an angel-spirit could have possibly left 
there. I have stood and gazed upon the face of 
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the dead, and in the hour of death the wrinkles 


seemed to have been smoothed out, and about 


that poor pinched mouth came a smile so sweet, 
as though a spirit had placed it there. Evidently, 
an angel had been there; for the feathers of his 
wings were some of them even, as it were, dropped 
there ; and so one went away confident that this 
life of ours, though it dip deep under the sea called. 
Death, should rise again. But, another day, stand- 
ing by the side of one who is dead, the body and 
soul seem all so gone! And perhaps the sad signs. 
of that awful corruption are there ; and one sees no 
life beyond—nothing but the hardness and stiffness. 
of the clay before us; all seems dead and done 
with, and one needs the apostle by the side of the 
grave to restore us to the great belief that they 
are alive in God. 

One comes to me and asks, “Are you certain 


about the life eternal?” And I say, “No, not 


to-day ; call to-morrow.” He comes again to- 
morrow, and asks me, “Are you certain about the 
life eternal?” “Oh,” I say, “yes; perfectly.” 
“Well, but,’ you say, “that is very inconsistent.” 


‘It is not inconsistent; it is part of my poor 


nature; for I can never remain at my best or at 
my worst. 
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But the curse is, that the majority of people are 
much more apt to believe in evil than they are in 
good. Though that glorious German said, “The 
tear of grief is a diamond of the second class ; but 
the tear of joy is a diamond of the first water ”— 
do you believe it? No; the majority of people 
think they are never so near to God as when they 
are weeping. The larger part of the religion of 
this country, what is it? Restraint—decorum. 
On the death of a friend, standing around the 
coffin, we see these “Christians” arrayed in the 
habiliments of unbelief. And that is “religion”! 
Oh! if men did but truly believe, with that great 
heart, in the life hereafter! If they would but 
listen to him too, when he says—“ Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye ‘steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.” 

But it has been said truly—“We paint devils 
more easily than gods, Furies more easily than 
Venuses, and hell better than heaven.” So we 
more easily believe in the former than the latter, 
and in the greatest misfortunes rather than the 
greatest happiness. When the artist takes his 
brush to paint the heavenly city, he finds it hard to 
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do it; but to paint hell is easy. The doctrines of 
damnation and atonement by bloodshed ; of sacri- 
fice, death, and darkness—all these are easy to be 
believed ; but when a man comes and whispers of a 
mighty joy, of life for ever, of the closing of hell, of 
redemption for all, and of bringing all men home to 
God—ah! that is news! that is quite unbelievable! 

I have found by my experience that the hardest 
thing is to make people believe in a joyous God— 
ever-blessed, ever blessing—for they run about 
with their little book, and though they live in a 
world of mirth, of music, of greenness, and of glory, 
nevertheless, the great thing with them is to be 
miserable and to wear sackcloth. Now, the con- 
stant wearing of sackcloth is a disgrace and a 
shame. Listen to Paul again—*“ Always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” That is the thing to 
be done. 

There are rules by which an even temperature 
may be kept up in a house; but there are no 
methods by which this may be done in the heart. 
But excessive summer heat may be done away 
with, and the belief in immortality yet kept 
eternally bright. Watch constantly that wonderful 
life within a: man, and see ‘how little there is of 
summer heat in any best days whatsoever. 
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He who has looked into that word “ ought ”— 
that sense of right and wrong which is in every man 
—whosoever knows the spiritual beauty and has 
understood the glory and truth of this strange 
world within him—let him look up, and demand of 
God justice ; let him say as Job did—“I will dis- 


course with my Maker; I will argue it out with - 


Thee.” Let him, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
inner life, ask of God—“ Give mea second world, 
that shall be big enough, fair enough, for this inner 
life. Let this spirit of Thine know another life, 


that there, without restriction, this which is Thy | 


life may bloom again in fulness for evermore.” 


But, with an amazing want of connection, I am | 


sometimes told that this fine intellectual life within 
me was intended to help my poor mortal body 
along. I don’t like to hear that this spirit within 
me was given to help my old body. No; let 
the body be cook, butler, errand-boy, and porter 
to the soul in man; then that man shall oft see 
that his heart is at its best when he is most set on 


truth, righteousness, and charity ; and that when 


a man is at his best, his belief in immortality is 
fullest and strongest. When I am sad, I see not 
‘through the tears of my sorrow ; but when I am 
glad, the life to come seems certain. 
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It is only when men will understand God better 
than they do, that, instead of the continual kill-joy 
and mar-plot they have made the good God to be, 
they will think of Him as a Father, a Lover, a 
Friend. Now, just look at God this afternoon. 
And even though your poor necessities should 

fashion Him into form —what then? What 
harm? If I wanted to paint God, I would paint 
Him as alarge-hearted man, watching His children, 
smiling at their play, grieved at their sins and sad- 
nesses; but so loving that He will not destroy 
them, so proud of them that He will not let death 

._ touch them. I would paint my God as a God 
of graciousness, who wants that all His children 
shall have more /w#lness of joy. And though I 
perhaps have little to complain of—for I have 
known and drunk of some of life’s raptures as 
deeply as a man can—yet, with all my sins and 

passions, I feel that there is something more owing 
to me, more of the divineness and fulness of God. 

Don’t think I am going to say that I merit any- 
thing. No, no; only at times I like to play truant, 
and get away from theology. I cannot conceive 
that God, who is ever-blessed, should not give a 

- number of people more joy than pain, I know not 
' whether to-day there is going on more sighing or 
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laughing, more joy or death—I cannot tell you—I . 
donot know. But when I think of what a creature 
I am, and how great my desires, I tremble some- 
times. When I think of what it would take to 
satisfy me, to. give me all that I desire—I don’t 
mean of such baubles as the world prizes: for my 
estimate of brass buttons and things of that kind is 
but small—but to satisfy my spirit ; to show me all 
the beauty my soul desires; my dream of a world 
where the leaf shall flourish, and there shall be 
nothing to destroy it; where there shall be no 
maggot at the root of everything ; nothing to mar 
man’s beauty or woman’s grace. Oh! if you knew 
all that it would take to satisfy me! Threescore 
years and ten cannot doit. So, the more I think 
about’ the good God, the more confident I get 
about immortality. “O my soul, why art thou 
cast down? why art thou disquieted within me? 
hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise Him who 
is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 
Thus, I should not like to try to construct-a 

more noble God than God is. When we find, 
every year of our life, how He makes the grass to 
spring up again, then are we confident, and cry, 
“O grave ! where is thy victory 2? O Death! where 
is thy sting?” So, standing by the side of the 
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eH, grave, I say, “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 


why art thou disquieted within me? hope thou 
in God: for I shall yet praise Him.” Then comes 
the full song ; then, the dead I love are in the next 


_Toom to me, and I hear their voice as in the days 


of old. At such times there be no dead, but all 


live in God ; and I open the door, as it were, and | 


behold them once again. 

So-I turn to God, at my best times, and say, 
“Thou art my Holy One; I shall not die!” So I 
am confident! Now, then, I have won the victory ! 


_ But then I turn again to holy Paul, and I thank 


* 


him for bringing me down so steadily: “Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable.” 
And how shall you do it* Your feelings may be 
changeable, your hopes may be but clouds that 
pass away, but work remains—“ always abounding 
in the work of the Lord.” Oh, there is no moving 
that fixed throne! O Jehovah! how constant are 
Thy ways! “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye constant in the works of the Lord.” 

There is a charming story of an old gentleman, 
who, when dying, felt the fluctuations of his own 
changing feelings. Speaking to those near, he 
said, “I love God ;” and then, in a moment, correct- 
ing himself, he said, “or rather, I am loved of 
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Him.” No death-bed speech could be more human, 
more hearty and charming, than the rapid correc- 
tion of that sinking man, “I love Thee—or rather, 
or rather, | am loved of Thee.” So Paul points out 
to us that, though our feelings may change, and 
“our hopes may faint, yet “the work of the Lord” is 
always there. It was there before we came; it 
will be there after we go, and always there. 
Mark.this. There is no truth a man can believe, 
however transcendental, however far away from 
this earthly life, but that truth may be ennobled 
and brightened by work. Work cleans the windows 
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through which heaven’s light can come. The very — 


light of God Himself cannot shine in its fulness 


upon the dirty, the lazy, and the indolent ; for it is 
no matter though the planet Venus itself be 
brightly shining, the heavenliness of the light that 
shall come in depends upon the clearness of the 
window through which it shines. It is the bright- 
ness, or the mean misery of that through which it 
comes that determines its effect. Arise, then! 
be like the good housewife—cleaning all things, 
“abounding” in work. “Be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
That is the universal brightener, the cleaner of the 
soul’s windows. It keeps bright Heaven’s gate 
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and makes the way open for the angels. Where 
work is wanting, there we find the tangled brier 
and the closed path. Even when Christ came, 
there must be John the Baptist to “make straight 
the way of the Lord.” Thus, then, the doctrine of 
immortality can be made clear to us in two ways—- 
by thinking more of the joyous and bright side of 
life, and by constant labour in the work of the 
Lord, 
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THE: RESURRECTION OF THE DEADS 





Easter Sunday, April 5th, 1874. 


“That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be. . .. but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
Him, and to every seed his own body.”—1 Cor. xv. 


37, 38. . 
IN the Apostles’ Creed, so called, there is a. 
ciause which says, “I believe in the resurrection | 
of the body.” But in the New Testament there is 
no such phrase at all; for nowhere in that Book 
is it written that there is to be a resurrection of 
the flesh, or a resurrection of the body. _ Now this 
in itself would, to a thoughtful man, be ground for 
inquiry—why the most universal of the Christian 
creeds should contain a phrase, which phrase. 
embodies a doctrine, yet is not found in the New 
Testament—and, as some of us think, neither is 


i 


the doctrine to be found there at all. ; ; 
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And I confess that just at times the body is 
a sore weariness; it boweth down the immortal 
spirit, and we are obliged to call it “the earthly 
house of this tabernacle.” We feel the longing 
of which St. Paul speaks, to be unclothed, and a 


_ desire to be “clothed upon.” Just as the body 


hampers the spirit, so this doctrine of the resurrec- 


tion of the body hampers, to my mind, the doctrine 
of the immortal life. Therefore, as I long for 


the time when the spirit shall be free from the 


earthly house of this tabernacle that becomes so 
rent and ragged towards its close, so one would 
desire more and more that the doctrine of Eternal 
Life should be free from this beggarly obstruction 
called the resurrection of .the body. I put this 
matter strongly, because that is the only way to 


make some of you think at all. 


This doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
very old. It comes from that usually suspicious 
source of Christian nonsense—the far East. It is to 
be found in Hindoo books and in Persian literature. 
The Hebrews probably got it from Persia. As 


_ Christianity was at first only an enlightened 


Hebrew sect, and all the early Christians were 


of course Jews, it is no wonder that this doctrine, 
as St. Paul has put it, came by degrees to be 
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shaped, defined, and illustrated from these old — 
Eastern sources. That phrase, “I believe in the — 


resutrection of the body,” occurs in -no creed — 


earlier than the fourth century. But you must — 


beware of a very common, though not necessary 
or legitimate inference. You must not infer that 
because the words did not appear in any creed 


before the end of the fourth century, that therefore 


the doctrine was not believed. Creeds do not 
precede belief; they come after belief is beginning 
to be shaken. The creeds of the Church never 
taught doctrine, so much as summed it up after 
people began to doubt. As soon as men begin 
to doubt, then they begin to define. Had there 
been no Arianism, there would probably have 
been no creed called Athanasian. Therefore, I 
am not prepared to say that the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body was not the universal 
belief of the early Church. I should rather think 
it was, because it was so late before it was stated. 


Now, as it is worth while to know why some 


of you believe in this doctrine, it is worth your | 


while to know why some of us don’t, It has long 
been to me a sepulchre, a tomb, a hindrance, a 
burden, a ground of disbelief; a thing that spoils 


immortality, that darkens the life to come with the 
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hideous shadows of disease, obstruction, and death | 


there. Those of you who think, may follow out 
the matter for yourselves, and see whether there 
is any such doctrine as what is vulgarly and 
commonly called the resurrection of the body. 

To state that doctrine as it is stated by our 
divines and poets, is to state something so ludicrous, 
that but for the solemnity of the subject, jeers 


would take the place of discussion, and laughter _ 


be the only proper argument by which such 
childishness could be met. For instance, when we 
_ find the great Tertullian—great in many things, 


I admit—when he informs me that the teeth are: 


_ providentially made eternal in order to serve as 
the seeds of the resurrection body, how can a man 


answer that except by sending Tertullian to the 


dentist, and asking him whether there is any 
pleasant prospect for most of you if the teeth are 
to be made the seeds of the resurrection body ? 
Teeth! You remember one man’s pathetic history 
of his teeth. He-said his teeth were a plague to 
get, a plague to keep, and a plague to lose, and 
the never knew any comfort from them till they 
were gone. When men believe in a doctrine, 
_ they cluster all their nonsense round it as well as 
their sense. When once you thoroughly believe 
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a thing, it is useless to try to argue it out of you. 
Tértullian made up his mind that the body must 
be raised again; and we are asked by Churchmen 
to accept the statement of that father, who, 
because he lived nearer the source of Christianity 
than we do, knew more about it! The fathers 
knew less. We, in the long ages, sift these things 
which they believed, and add not to them. 

St. Augustine, a man of power, a man of might, 
great in most things, 4e has made up his mind that 
his body is to come.up again; and he says that 
every man’s body, however dispersed its atoms 
here, shall come up perfect. This is a plain state-_ 
ment of the doctrine—that. every body shall be 


restored, quantity and quality. As many hairs as 2 


have been cut off, as many nails as have been 
pared, shall return; not so as to disfigure the body, — 
but to make it perfect, by going into the substance 
of the body. They would be sufficient to make a 
little mountain, exuding, and wondering what is to 
become of it. He does not say those hairs will 
come back and all be put upon the head. No. 
‘Even the Chinese would be paled by that, effec- 
tually. But he says they return into the body: 
and yet the body is to be the same, quantity and 
quality. Why, a child in science would tell him 
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that if the hairs that have been shed, and the nails 
_ that have been pared, return into the substance of 
the body, there must be increase of bulk. 

I might multiply these instances of utter child- 
ishness—childish because men are determined to 
believe a thing, and when puzzled with the difficul- 
ties that occur, rather than give up the thing will 
smother it in absurdity, and bury it in foolishness. 
At last a man can bear it no longer, and, with one 
Titanic heave, he throws off these mountains which 
folk, wishing to serve God, have piled upon the 
possibilities of creeds. 

Of course Mohammed took up the doctrine, 
because he found it suited him exactly in all its 
foolishness. During the “Middle Ages it was one 
of the great doctrines that men liked to discuss, 
In those ages, when men had little better to think 
of than theology, they split hairs about it with an 
ability never exceeded. Oh! what a dance of 

folly one might lead you, if one were to quote 
their opinions and some of their notions on the 
subject of this carcase of yours! One man asked, 
“Will each man’s hair and nails be restored ?” 
He had been reading St. Augustine probably. 
Another question was, “ Will all of us rise of the 
same age?”. That is important! Most of us could 
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fix the age we should like to rise at. What age 
would you like to be, at rising? Three score and 
ten, or in youth and beauty? Another question— 
_ “Will all people, when they rise, be of one size and 
_ sex?” Important to giants and dwarfs, and to 
women folk in general. “Will they rise in old 
age?” Think of shrunken age, so lean, so spare, 
and that it is to be allowed to rise again! Perhaps 
the crutches will rise also ! And to show you that 
this stuff is still believed, let us quote from a 
modern divine—(I do not know whether he is 
dead, or, if so, what weight he was when he died)— 
“ Every portion of bone, and every particle of dust — 
shall come forth.” 

You cannot get rid of these things, if the body is 
to rise. We ply you with modern science. Science 
will tell you that the composition of bone is phos- 
phorus, and so on; that your eye is a jelly, and 
that your bones have done duty before, and that 


there is nothing original about you. The real . ~ 


history of man is: God gives him a spirit, and it 
has the power of drawing earth towards it, and 
nothing is taken away by it when it leaves the 
body. Now this has raised a difficulty in the 
modern mind. If there have been so many owners 
of every particle, who is to reclaim it? How is it 
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to be divided ? What celestial lawyer'is equal to 
the task? By what consummate power of arith- 
metic shall the fractions be dissolved? “Well, 
but,” people say, “ God can do this.” Oh! of all 


~ silly talk, that is to me the simplest. I show you 


a difficulty—I show you what seems to me an 
impossibility—and you say, “ All things are pos- 
sible to God.” Why, God is aédle to bring back 
George III. if He liked, and put him on the throne. 
I say He could do it; but will He call Nebuchad- 
nezzar back, or seat George III. on the earthly 


throne again? I say He could, but I know He 


won't. The bare statement of the possibilities of 
God is the idleness of metaphysics—a foolish 


_ phrase in which people cheat themselves into be- 


lieving that they have got some ground of belief. 
Then comes what may be called the moral 
argument for the resurrection of the body. There 


-. is an old belief, that in order that a man might 


* 
4 





_ be truly judged and truly punished, it would be 


necessary that he should have his body back again, 
so that the body might share in the judgment and 
in the punishment. The belief has been very 
widely spread that there is a moral necessity for 
the veritable body to rise again, in order that the 
judgment and the punishment may be complete. 
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This belief is admirably illustrated by one of 
the Rabbinical fables, which is very witty, but not 
conclusive. A case is put, thus: Here is an 
orchard, and there is a blind man, who wants the 
fruit, but he cannot see it. A lame man also wants 
the fruit, but he cannot reach it. So they enter 
upon co-operative principles. The blind man gets 
upon the shoulders of the lame man, and by that 
means they reach the fruit. So when they come 
to the judge, the judge asks, “ Who stole the fruit ?” 
The blind man says, “I did not, for I could not 
see ;” and the lame man says, “I did not, for I 
could not reach it.” This is supposed to be the. 
condition of the soul and the body. The soul says, 
“T did not sin, because the moment I got rid of 
the body I winged my flight aloft, and I have been 
sinless ever since ;” and the body says, “I did not 
sin, because when the soul left me I was laid in the 
grave.” The fable states that the judge told the 
blind man to get on to the shoulders of the lame 
man, and he bad them both scourged. That is 
merely an illustration, quaint and curious, shallow 
enough, but no argument; and I think it is sup- 
posed to state, and does state, the doctrine. The 
sins you and I have committed were a joint-stock 
operation, and as both body and soul say they did 
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not do it, have them both up and punish them both. 
That is what is called the moral argument for the 
resurrection of the body. 

Now, if you feel there is any force in that, you, 
have not learned this much in life: that the punish- 
ments a man really dreads, in proportion as he is 
intellectual, spiritual, and moral, are not the punish- 
ments that fall upon the body, but those that fall 
upon the spirit. It is well, you know, for a man at 
a certain stage of stupidity to believe in the Ge- 
henna of Hell and its flames, but by-and-by, 

when the spirit becomes instructed in the things of 
the Spirit, he knows that the true pains are in the 
spirit, and not in the poor body itself. 

Now I have stated the case, and I have stated it 
in its exaggeration in order that you may see what 
is in it. It has been held by the larger part of the 
Church that this very body—flesh, and blood, and 
bones—is to rise again; and one Scotch divine, 
lately dead, held that when Paul said that flesh 
and blood could not inherit the Kingdom of God, 
he did not say Jones; and therefore the divine 
made an exception in favour of bones, the same as 

Tertullian did in favour of teeth. Doesn’t this strike 
you as very childish? 

Let us go to the Council of Trent—that gathering 
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together of saints from all parts of Christendom— 
and hear them discourse on this subject. They 


declared that the body should be raised without 


deformities and superfluities—that as it was the 
partner of a man’s deeds, so it was necessary for it 
to rejoin the partnership in order to be punished. 
If I had the spirit of one of the old schoolmen, it 
would take me an hour to ask questions on the 


body being raised without deformities and super- 


fluities. One would wonder how a deformed man 
would do. He is to be raised up perfect. Is the 
‘deformed part to be exempted from the punishment 
of the other parts? If the body is to be made 
perfect, then the deformed man may possibly have 


a limb that does not suffer, or have a limb that is. 


not justly treated. Therefore, we must speculate 


on all the deformed creatures we have seen. They 


are all to be made perfect! Then I say that is not 
the body. If every man was to be raised without 
deformities and superfluities, and all men were to 


be beauteous in the world to come in consequence - 


of the resurrection of the body, then would one see 
in that doctrine some hope. But, when you look 
at the majority of people’s bodies—now, honestly, 


do you wish to see them rise again? and, taking an — 


impartial view of your own body, would you like to 
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have nothing but that to go on with?) When you 


look on men’s bodies and see the signs of sin, the 
marks of meanness, the odiousness that comes of 
sensuality, the bloated look of the glutton, the 
greedy eye of the thief—are these things to be 
_ raised again? At what time of a man’s life, then, 
shall he rise again ? 

Now the dream that all men are to be raised 
with an equality of body destroys the whole 
‘business. Take your beauty. Perhaps some of 
your sins were committed because you were not 
a beauty. Who knows how much ill-temper and 
jealousy and spite some people have, because of 
their countenance? It is a difficult thing to begin 
life with a squint: it leads a man into many 
obliquities of temper. And yet, if that is not to be 
raised again, what becomes of the fable of the lame 
man and the blind man? It is hardly worth while 
to expose this idleness further. 

But we may ask you what are your grounds for 
, holding this belief? It is marvellous to me how St. 
Paul who wrote that wondrous argument upon the 


; : resurrection could have been so put out of the Council 


of Trent, and every other Council, and so utterly ma- 


¥ ligned, misunderstood, and misinterpreted, as that 


they could for a moment suppose he ever held or 
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taught this strange fiction—the resurrection of the 
body. He seems to have been weary of his body, 
and sighs for the day when the earthly house shall — 
be dissolved. He longs to be “clothed upon.” He 
finds the body a prison-house. He finds it vile, 
cheap ; and he says the time shall come when this 
body shall be destroyed, and we shall have a 
glorious body from the Lord. And then, what can 
be plainer than the words I have read to you, un- 
less you read them with pre-judgment? He says, 
“Thou sowest wot that body that shall be: God — 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him.” He says 
nothing about the resurrection of the body. all. 
through that chapter ; and yet if I had asked some 
of you if St. Paul believed in it, you would have 
said, “Oh, yes,” and pointed to 1 Corinthians xv. I 
cannot see it—neither in the word, nor the thought, 
nor the letter of the chapter at all. He declares 
that we sow a body of pain that is death, and that 
there shall rise a man to whom God shall give a 
body, fit, suitable. There is a natural body, that 
we sow; there is a spiritual body, that we win. 
The natural body we have done with ; it goes to its 
proper place to be used up again: the spiritual 
body is to be a gift. And he says elsewhere, patheti- 
cally: “It doth not yet appear what we shall be ;, 
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but this we know, that we shall be like unto Him.” * 
And as in another place he has contrasted the vile 
cheap body with the more glorious body, so he 
seems to drawa clear distinction between this body 
that is sown in corruption, and the spiritual body 
which shall be given hereafter, 

“But,” you say, “I cannot understand what is 
meant by a ‘spiritual body.’” -No, nor any one 
else, if you mean by “understanding ” it to under- 
stand. its laws and conditions; but you can 
understand this—that the spirit may have given 
to it hereafter some outward form by which it 
may be made visible, but-a different form from 
this. 

Why do men cling to this natural body, and 
want it up again? One reason is, that they fear 
if the body rise not, they shall not know one 
another again. That is at the bottom of it, if you 
search; and so the resurrection of the body 
becomes a sweet dream that has been built up 





out of the longing from which it springs. No 
woman ever did read the words of. our Lord 
without a pang and a shudder: “In the resurrec- 
tion, they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 





* 1 John iii. 2 (a pardonable confusion). 
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A man sighs, too, to think of disembodiment ; and 
we often think of the pale spectres so unlike the 
original that they know not one another—spirits 
wandering away, knowing not their identity ; 
strange shadows that know us not when we go 
to them. Men shrink from a world that has not 
in it some of “the old familiar faces ””—some of the 
old loves and likings. It is because of this that 
the Swedenborgians, and others, have filled the 
world to come with their old friends, their old 
desires, and the old tongues, All this is natural 
enough. 

But is zat all you know of love and truth and 
friendship? Do you only know people by their 
faces? Have you no communion with the dead ? 
Have you never heard that phrase in the creed, 
“T believe in the communion of saints”? Is all 
your communion with the dead with their bodies ? 
Is that all you know of one another? There is 
a little German ballad I have quoted before ; but 
it grows upon me, as the world grows, in increasing 
brightness :— 

Many a year is in its grave, 
Since I crossed this restless wave 3 


And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river, 
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Then in this same boat beside 

Sat two comrades old and tried, — 
One with all a father’s truth, 

One with all the fire of youth, 


One on earth in silence wrought, 

And his grave in silence sought ; 

While the younger, brighter form 
Passed in battle and in storm, 


So, whene’er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me, 
Friends that closed their course before me. 


But what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend ? 
Soul-like were those hours of yore ; 
Let us walk in soul once more. 


Take, O boatman ! thrice thy fee,— 
Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.* 


That is the whole history. One body in the 
boat, but three souls. One man left, and two 
come back. “Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee; 
for, invisible, you carried three.” 

_ And so you shall not know your old friend, 
unless he have his body? Can you not make all 


_* Johann Ludwig Uhland: translated by Longfellow, ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” New York, 1855, page 338. 
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places populous without bodies? I have come 
into this place before now, when there was not a 
person in it, and I have filled in, put back into 
their places some of those who loved me in older 
days, and have seen them with the soul’s eye, 
and heard them, not with their body, but with 
their love. And when I cry, not to their real 
humanity, but to their spiritual goodness or hearty 
hospitality, then it is enough—this place is never 
less empty than when “empty.” I behold them, 
and commune with them, and see the faces I 
love, with the spirit. Not know them? Is spirit 
so beggared of expression that it must have 
phosphorus back to its help? Is spirit so limited 
here in its possibilities, that, except you see the 
body of your friend, you don’t know him? If so, 
then your friends are dead. Mine are not: they 
live. I-behold them! I need not go to the witch 
of Endor, that she may summon up dead Samuel 
to commune with me. Some men need ‘to call 
back the dead, as poor trembling Saul did; but 
they that walk, in the spirit, in the days of old, 
see the spirits when the bodies are not there. 

I find that, even in that sense, I have conquered 
this doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
When the soul looks back and calls to mind old 
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deeds, and thinks of the martyrs—and it is good 
reading, the history of the martyrs—and thinks of 
the pain that was inflicted on their bodies while 
in this. world, and of the sweet, saintly, cheery 
souls they had, then a man says, “Not that which 
I sow: but some body which it shall please God 
to give me.” These martyrs rise triumphant over 
the body. I bethink me of him who lay upon 
the iron, and of his cheery spirit. Why even that 
poor, vacillating Englishman had courage enough 
to stretch out his hand and slowly burn it in the 
fire, because it was a traitor. He scorned the 
body, and am I to hope that he should have that 
back again? I should say, “Good Lord, deliver 
him.” If I were writing a new Litany, one of the 
prayers would be this:—“From the body as it 
was; from the flesh in its feebleness; from the 
earthly house of this tabernacle, with all its rents 
and tatters, Good Lord, deliver me.” 

Now, therefore, I feel that there can be no need, 
for the sake of our being recognized, that this 
weary body should be restored, unless I am 
ignorant of what really constitutes true love and 
true friendship. But there is another fear—for the 
subtleties of fear are almost equal to the subtleties 
of love. There is a crying out, you know, from 
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the human heart, of a fear lest we should zot know 
the dead that died, the friend that loved and left 
us. But then, think you, if you were spirit too,. 
would the difficulty be there, and the fear? I do 
sometimes fear lest my friend, having lost his. 
outward likeness, should pass me in that great 
world and I know him not—should so transcend 
me in that which alone carries men high in the 
world to come—godliness—that he should pass up 
to altitudes where I should not see him. But 
when I consider what these fears arise from, I 
find it is this: because I am still in the body, I 
think of him as out of the body; or I fear my 
disembodied spirit may not know him embodied. 
Ay, but bring him to his equals. Give him a 
spirit, and then again we know one another by 
the old signs, the signs of which the eyes are but 
the mere servants ; for— 


“‘ What doth bind us friend to friend, 

But that soul with soul can blend ?” 
Make him a spirit, then I have no fear that they 
who knew me in the spirit here shall know me then, 
and that I, too, shall. know them. This very 
trembling that some of you naturally have, lest in 
the world to come we should not know each 
other, arises from the inequality of conditions, 
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“They are all gone to a land of light, and I alone 
sit weeping here,’ I say. But it is the body that 
encumbers me, it is the earthliness which surrounds 
me that makes me dread ; but make us all of one 
age, give us all a spiritual body, and we shall 
know each other full well. 

Thus, then, that fear dies down, if a man sees 
that it arises out of the unequal conditions—that 
it is the terror of one who is in the flesh lest one 
who is out of the flesh should not be recognized. 
If both are taken from the body, and both dwell 
in the light of the upper mansion, that difficulty 
is overcome. If, then, you honestly say you won’t 
know your old father because he has not his old 
body with him, I pity you. Don’t you know 
more of the deep things of life already than that ? 
As I have said, Is there no communion without 
bodily presence? Do the spirits never come back 
to any man unless with a body and form ? 

But, again, to many the beginning of life is the 
moment of death, and the spiritual life often re- 
quires for its full development to wait the emanci- 
pation of the burden of the flesh. If you ask me, 
then, “Do you believe in the resurrection?” I 
say, “Yes.” If you say, “of the body?” I say, 
“not of the flesh; for I know that ‘flesh and 
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blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.’” 
“Then what is it you believe in?” you ask. I 
believe in the resurrection of the dead, by which 
I mean the resurrection of those who have passed 
out of this state into the state we call death. I 
believe that they shall rise again, and shall have 
given them some wondrous body fit for another 
life; and as all true men know that a man’s 
identity doth not consist in his carcase but in his 
memory, in the continuity of his earthly life; so 
that is the only true resurrection—such a resurrec- 
tion of a man’s spirit as shall enable him to 
represent his past life, and take part in the life 
to come. One should be sorry if there were 
“claimants” there whose bodies would have to be 
examined, and about whose tattoo marks inquiries 
would have to be made. Done with all that zhen. 
In the world to come, the identity of a man will 
be in his mind and in his thoughts. What identity 
is there between me now, and when I came to this 
town in my youth? How little of the old is left! 
And yet, dear old friends (as I see a few still left), 
has there been any break in friendship, because 
there has been a change in form? Is not our 
feeling what it was? All that oneness of spirit— 
hospitality and kindliness of heart—trust and faith 
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in one another—these are the unbroken lines, 
these the apostolic descent. For as the apostle 
says, They are not Abraham’s children neces- 
sarily, who are so ‘by pedigree or by body; they 
be Abraham’s children who have Abraham’s faith. 
So that, therefore, in the world to come, it is 
not the identity of outward things; but it is the 
unity of spirit, the continuity of memory—the 
same man. 

There is a book at which the frivolous sneer, 
and the stupid—well, those who have little deep 
emotion. It is called “Man, and his Dwelling- 
place.” The very title of that book is a text of 
wisdom, a very gospel. “Man, and his dwelling- 
place.” “Oh! that must mean my house,” you 
say. Oh, no, not at all. It does not mean your 
villa ; it means your Jody. That is your dwelling- 
place. This body is no more to me than is that 
hideous box of bricks in which I live. I would be 
ashamed if a man called that house me. I had 
nothing to do with the building of it. And I 
should be as much ashamed to have this thing 
{the body) called me as that. The body! It isa 
sign; it is my dwelling-place, such as it is; and I 
long for release out of it, and to see him whom 
men call “grim” come with the solemn mandate 
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of notice to quit; and to hear that it is wanted 
for another tenant. When I can I shall leave my 
dwelling-place behind me, in order that it may 
speedily decay. ; 

Now, ponder upon these things, and if you still 
believe in the resurrection of the body, you won’t 
be angry with me for not wanting to have my 
body back again. I shall be glad some day to 
be rid of it—I long sometimes for the day to come 
—and to be “clothed upon” with the spiritual 
body that is from above. If you wish to have 
your body back, good; let me hope that you will 
have your wishes gratified. But, as I said before, 
to me this doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is a shadow, a cruel, cold shadow, falling across. 
the sunny hopes of the life eternal; and when I 
have delivered myself from that, then I say with 
an emphasis I knew not in the days of old, “There 
is a natural body—I have it; there is a spiritual 
body—I long for it. That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; after, that 
which is spiritual. As we have borne the image 
of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” But you—some of you should write a 
new 15th Chapter of the Corinthians, and it would 
run thus: “As we have borne the image of the 
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earthly, so we shall bear it again. There is a 
natural body, and there shall be a second edition 
of it.” 

I tell you, “ashes to ashes, dust to dust, the 
spirit back again to God!” My love is in my 
soul; my identity is in my spirit. It is good to read 
the history of the martyrs, to know how little the 
body can do to put down the soul. It is with men 
as it is with houses. You and I know some very 
large ones—very splendid they are—what is called 
“ well-appointed,” and “suitable for the residence 
of a genteel family.” And what do you get when 
you go there? Fairish commons; a good manger 
—and it is pretty full—and that is about all. And 
you and I have also known some little houses, 
with such signs ‘of poverty about them, such 
glorious little pinchings without anything to hide 
from you; and yet there was the welcome of the 
spirit, and the ruby redness of love, and the words 
of the wise. There are houses in which there are 
not twenty volumes worth reading; but if you go 
down to the cellar, the vintages lie there. Other 
men’s vintages lie more on the shelf than in the 
cellar; and other men’s vintages again are in the 
Bible. Those of you who agree with me will read 
this chapter this afternoon, and read it carefully, 
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and you will find that Paul says it is “first that 
which is natural, and afterwards: that which is 
spiritual. Thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, 
and to every seed his own body.” 

Now, lastly, I-like my body upon the whole. 
But ‘is that the best that God can do for me? 
Sinful man as I-am, yet I have seen in my time 
such glowing words upon my tongue; have con- 
quered at times my will, and trodden down my 
passions ; have known hours of divineness! And 
is this all that God can do for such a seed as that ? 
Base as we are, we have known love and friendship, 
and true beauty, and wit, and wisdom, and divine- 
ness; and for that seed, the spirit that can do these 
things, is this a7? Never! “God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own 
body.” . If it were needful, how one could turn the 
tables upon those people who tell us of the resur- 
rection of the body, and plead for the sickly, and 
the ugly, and the little babes, and the obstructed— 
plead for the epileptic, plead for those on whose 
brain came down the pressures of life—plead for 
those who have poverty—plead for the poor dwarfs 
—plead for the poor idiots. And you want them 


« 
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to come back in the same body? No, God will 
look upon these crooked ones, and shall give them 
a body as zt hath pleased Him. -Thetefore, your 
doctrine is the shadow of death, while mine is 
light, and sunshine, and peace. I think of the 
dead who died in weakness, who lived in weakness. 
Behold that body again? Never! There was in 
it a spirit so beauteous, a soul so devout, a heart 
so loving: and shall that crooked body live again ? 
Never! So my doctrine is a doctrine of light. 

I will not go over many other matters; but ail I 
ask you is to ponder upon these things. For the 
loving God will give to each a body according to 
its wants. It will be such a body as will not only 
never obstruct, but shall forward and help the 
spirit to higher and higher development. If I 
believed your doctrine, it would be as though the 
Almighty frowned upon me; but my doctrine of 
the spiritual body is like one of these sweet 
flowers*—a kiss, a smile of the Divine One, a care- 
fulness of the Heavenly Father for his weary child 
—sunshine, and love, and brightness. Wherefore, 


I say no more. 


* Tt is customary to decorate the church with flowers every Easter 
Sunday. 
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I believe in the resurrection of the dead. I say 
now, with an emphasis which in past years it was 
not possible for me to put into the words—“I 
believe in the resurrection of the dead, and the life 


eternal,” 


THE END. 
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Crown 8yo, 65, 
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GARDINER, Samuel R., and F BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, 9s. $ 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—Quaire Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo, A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

CARDNER, F., M.D.—Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8yo, 45. 

GEDDES, Fames.—History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623-1654. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

GENNA, £.—Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 
8yvo, 25. 6d. 

GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 

_8vo, 75. 6d, Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price 6d, 

GILBERT, Mrs.— Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Editior With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vy, 75. 6d. 

GLOVER, F., M.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 

GODWIN, Wiiliam.—The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before ptkblished. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q0.C,, M.P.—Memoir of, 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GOODENOUGH, Commodore F G.i—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 55. 

** Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, 145. 
COSSE, Edmund W.—Stuadies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 65. 
GOULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A.—The Wicar of Morwenstow : a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, Ios. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 

GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanofi’s Russian Grammar. 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 65, 
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GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy $8vo, 12s, 


GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.—The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 145. 


GRIMLEY, kev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the. 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRUNER, M.L.—Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gorpon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 


GURNEY, Rev. Archer.—\Nords of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAy LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. -Post 
8vo, 325. 


The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. 
Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 55. 
HALF-CROWN SERIES :— 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


An Inland Yoyage. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By LEADER Scort, 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
MOLTKE, 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von MoLtTKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. ADAms, 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker, 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev, Canon R. H. 
BAYNES. 

HALLECK’S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo, 38s. 

HARTINGTON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, M.P.—Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, 35. 6a, 
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HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil—Crime— Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d, 


HAWKINS, Edwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HAVES, A. H., FJunr.—New Colorado, and the Santa Fé Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HELLWALD, Baron F. Von.—The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
8vo, 12s, 


HENRY, Philif.—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HIDE, Alvert.—The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 


HIME, Major H. W. L., R.A.—Wagnerism: A Protest. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HINTON, F.—The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic Worlds, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late JAMES HINTON, Edited by CAROLINE Happon. Crown 
8yo, 5s. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations, Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. Witt 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £10 10s, 


The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations, 2 vols, 
Post 8vo, 125. 6d. 


Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by SHADWoRTH Hopcson. Edited by 
C, H. HINTON. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


Life and Letters. Edited by Erticz Hopxins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W, W, Gu1L, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C. H. JEzNs. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 
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HOOPER, Mary.—Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d, 


Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition, Crown - 
8vo, 25. 6d. " 


HOPKINS, Ellice.—Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jezns. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Wrork amongst Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HORNER, The Misses.—‘Salkks in Florence. A Newand thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

Vo. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. II.—Public Galleries and Museums. 55. 


HOSPITALIER, E,—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLIUs MAIER, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HUGHES, Henry.—The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 


HULL, Edmund C. P—The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Marr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, 6s. 


HUNTINGFORD, Rev. £., D.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


HUTTON, Arthur, M.A.—The Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vyo, 14s. 


TUTTON, Rev. C. #&—Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. “ 


JENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, F—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FENKINS, Rev. R. C., M.A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves, Fceap, 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


GERVIS, Rev. W. Henley,— The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution, 
Demy 8vo, 18s, 
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JOEL, L.—A& Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

FOHNSTONE, C. F., M.A—Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FOLLY, Wiliam, F.R.S.Z., etc.—The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8vo, with 
etched portrait, cloth, 9s. 

FONCOURT, Madame Marie de.—‘Nholesome Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


YONES, C. A.—The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FONES, Lucy —Puddings and Sweets : being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


FOVCE, P. W., LL.D., etc.—Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


GFOVNES, F. L.—The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 55. 

KAY, Yoseph.—F ree Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. JoHN BricuT, M.P, Sixth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

KEMPIS, Thomas d.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; or vellum, 7s, 6d. The Red Line Edition, 
feap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, Is. ; cloth boards, red edges, 1s, 6¢, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. 


*,* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 


KENT, C.—Corona Catholica_ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 155. 

RERNER, Dr. A.—Flowers and their Unbidden Guests, 
Translation edited by W. OcLEe, M.A., M.D. With Illustrations, 


Square 8vo, 95. 
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KETTLEWELL, Rev. S\—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2yols. With Frontispieces, Demy 8vo, 
305. 


KIDD, Joseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics 5 or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINAHAN, G. Henry, M.R.I.A.—The Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 

8vo, 155. : 


KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 125, 


All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


KNIGHT, Professor W.—Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 
Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAURIE, S. S.—The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


LEE, Rev. F. G.. D.C.L.—The Other World 5 or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 15s. 


LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 2Is. 


LINDSAY, W. Lauder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 
Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol, II.—Mind in Disease. 


LLOVD, Walter.—The Hope of the World: An Essay on Universal © 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LORIMER, Peter, D.D.—{ohn Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 125. 


John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By GERHARD 
Victor LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d, 
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LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of * St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown8yo. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccoli. 'The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 


MACKENZIE, Alexander.—How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MACNAUGHT, Rev. Fohn.—Ccena Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 145. 

MAGNUS, Mrs.—About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus, Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.L.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal.—The True Story of the 
Watican Council. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Many Voices. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the A/ert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the Jsbjirn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—Outline Lessons on Morals, Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

M:GRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MEREDITH, M.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady AcNzs Woop. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON, 32mo, limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 255. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. j 

MILNE, Fames.—Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from 1s, 8d, to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £2 25. 

MINCHIN, 7. G.—Bulgaria since the War: Notes of a Tour in 


the Autumn of 1879, Small crown 8vo, 35, 64, 
c 
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MIVART, St. George—Nature and Thought: An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy, Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d, 


MOCKLER, Z.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M,A.—History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 


MORELL, F. R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Feap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


MORSE, £. S., Ph. D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MURPHY, Fohu Nicholas—The Chair of Peter} or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind, Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


MUNRO, Major-Gen. Sir Thomas, Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
—SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
Writines, Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEX- 
ANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 


NELSON, } H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindi Law. Demy 8vo, 9s, 


NEWMAN, J. H., D.D.—Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author’s personal Approval, Sixth Edition, With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be 
had, 2s. 6d, 


New Werther. By Lox. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.—The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it, Demy 8vo, 9s, 64, 


A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew, Demy 8yo, 12s, ; 
The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3s, 67, 
NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F_R.G.S—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55, 


NOPS, Marianne,—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC ScHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. New Edition in Three Parts, Crown 8vo, each Is. 
*.* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 35. 


OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A, With numerous IIlustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.C.P.—Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6a, 


OMEARA, Kathlen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick, Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 

OSBORNE, Rev, W. A.—The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OTTLEY, H. Bickersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser, Six Lectures, Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OWEN, F. M.—iJohn Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical, Demy 
8vo, 18s. : 

An Essay on the Comminion of Saints. Including, an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2s, 


OXENHAM, Reo. F. Nutcombe.—Wihat is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*,* Parts I, and II. complete in one volume, 75, 


OXONIJENSES.—Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PALMER, the late William.—Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by JouN H. CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, with portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 75. 6d. each volume, 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Grorcr SAINTs- 
BuRY. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G, Glindoni. 
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Parchment Library.—continued. 


The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by AusTIN 
Dosson, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
. Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and - 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rey. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by: F. A. CornisH, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. ALMA 
TADEMA, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDWARD DowDEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 


English Odes. Selected by EDMUND W. GossE. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. By THomas A Kemris. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 


Tennyson’s The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 


Poems: Selected from PERcy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and'a 
Miniature Frontispiece. : 


Tennyson’s **In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron, 


PARKER, Foseph, D.D.—The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost; with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana, With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 


PARSLOE, Foseph.—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform, Crown 8vo, 65. 
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PATTISON, Mrs. Mark.—The Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


PEARSON, Rev, S.—Wleek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PENRICE, Maj. F, B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.—The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


PETERS, F. H.—The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and cheaper edition. Large 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


PLAYVFATR, Lieut.-Col.—Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, £3 35. 


POLLOCK, Frederick.—Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


POLLOCK, W. H.—Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


POOR, Laura E.—Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy.,—Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub. 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 55. 


Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by AuBREY 
DE VERE. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rey. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D, M. SPENCE. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. WuiTELAW, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montcomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
ReprorD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastrines, Rev. W. 
Roperts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A, Seventh Edition, 
I vol., 155. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Younc, Rev. C. A. GOODHART, Rev. J. 
URQUHART, and the Rev. H. T. Rozjonns. Third Edition, 
165, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.—continued. 


Leviticus. By the Rev, Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLiins, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Rreprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 

. LL.B., and Rev. McCHEYNE Epcar. Third Edition. 1655. 


Numbers. By the Rev. R. WinTeRBoTHAM, LL.B.; with - 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. THoMAS WHITELAW, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 155. 


Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rey. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second edition. 
155. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLOVER, REV. E. Dr 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. F. W. ADENEY, 
M.A. 3 and an Introduction by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D, 
Fourth Edition. 125, 6d, 


dudges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. HERVEY, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
STATHAM, and Rev, Professor J. THomson, M.A, Fourth 
Edition. tos. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smitu, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. DoNALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rey. B. Date. Fifth Edition. 155. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Josep Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE PReEssENsé, D.D., Rev. J. Waits, B.A., 
Rev. A. RowLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rey. 
J. Urqunart, Third Edition. 15s. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. REDForD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W.S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rey. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. Hastines, Rev. W. DINwIpDIE, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLanps, B.A., Rev, G. Woop, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M.A,, and the Rev. J. S, 
Exe.,. Fifth Edition, 1 vol., 125, 6d, 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 
St. Mark. By Very Dean BickersteTH, D.D. ; with Homilies - 

by Rev. Prof. THomson, M.A,, Rev. Prof; Given, M.A., Rev. 

Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. RowLanp, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 

A. Murr, and Rev. R. GREEN. 2 vols. Second Edition. ats, 


Punjaub, The, and North-Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee, Crown 8vo, 55. 


Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6¢, 
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RADCLIFFE, Frank R. Y—The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
as. 6d, 


RAVENSHAW, Fohn Henry, B.C.S.—Gaut: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions: Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to, 
43 135. 6d. 


READ, Carveth.—On the Theory of Logic: An Essay, Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
Realities of the Futuré Life. Small crown Svo, 1s. 6d, 


RENDELL, $ M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 


Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d, 


REYNOLDS, Rev. 7. W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 145. 


The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RIBOT, Prof. Th.—English Psychology. Second Edition. <A 


Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9s. 


Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 95. 
ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


I. Two vols., wniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 125, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


The Human Race, and other Sermons, Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 
35. 6d. 


Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Gorinthians. A New Edition, Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains, A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 25, 6d, 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco, 


*,* A Portrait of the late Rev, F. W. Robettson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s, 6a, 
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RODWELL, G. F., F.R.A.S., #.C.S.—Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, Square 8vo, 9s. 

ROLLESTON, T. W. H., B.A.—The Encheiridion of Epictetus. 
Translated 2 the Greek, with a Preface and Bhotes. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6 

Rosmini’s Origin y Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sud? origine delle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. now ready, price 16s, 


Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch cf 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


RULE, Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

SALTS, Rev. Alfred, LL.D.—Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ludwig,—Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, Ios. 6d. 

SAMUEL, Sydney M.—Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Large post 8vo, 25s, 


Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo, Ios. 6a, 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time, Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 95. 

SCOTT, Robert H.—\Neather Charis and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SHAKSPEARE, Charles.—Saint Paul at thous. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, 
With a Preface by the Rev. Caton FARRAR, Crown 8yvo, 55. 


SHELLEY, Lady.—Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources, 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHILLITO, Rev. Fosebh.—Siomanhood: its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A.—Church Tracts: or, Studies in 


Modern Problems. By various Writers, 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 55. each, 
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SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A.—continued, 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, 125. 

SKINNER, the late James.—A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authori- 
ties. Arranged according to Centuries. With a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T. T. CarTER. Demy 4to, cloth, tos. 6d. 


Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
THARAU, from the German ‘‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LasauLx.” Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SPEDDING, Fames—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d. 


Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


STAPFER, Paw.—Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Translated by EMILY J. CAREY. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


ST, BERNARD.—A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE, Extra, gilt 
top, 45. 6d, 


STEPHENS, Archibald Fohn, LL.D.—The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents, Demy 8vo, 6s. 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. F—Hymus for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public 
Worship.—II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. 
For Children. 
*.* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8d. to 6s, 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 


STEVENSON, Rolert Louis.—Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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STEVENSON, Robert Louis.—continued, 


An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRACHEY, Sir Fohn, G.C.S.L., and Lieut.-Gen. Richard STRACHEY, 
RL., F.R.S.—The Finances and Public Works of | 
India, from 1869 to1881. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, 
Ph.D., and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 215, 


SULLY, James, M.A.—Sensation and Intuition: Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, 


Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 145. 


SYME, David.—Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 
Failures; Second Edition, Large crown 8vo; 6s. 


TAYLOR, Algernon.—Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tout. Crown 
8vo, 45. 6a. 


THOM, F. Hamilton.—Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 62. 
THOMSON, F Turnbull.—Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 


sets eae Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vyo, 
Ios. . 


TIDMAN, Paul #.—Gold and Silver Money. Part I.—A Plain 


Statement. Part I].—Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 


TIPPLE, Rev. S. A.a—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.—A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 


of Ancient and Modern Times, New and enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Chaptets in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. \ With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, 


TWINING, Louisa.—Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8yo, 3s. 6¢, 


UPTON, Major Rk. D.—Gleanings frota the Desert of Arabia, 
Large post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
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VACUUS, Viator.—Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral, Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


VAUGHAN, H. Halford.—New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 25s, 


VILLARI, Professor.—NiccolO6 Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 245. 


VOLCKXSOM, Z£. W. V.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


VYNER, Lady Mary.—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 55. 


WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph.D.—The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy Svo, 12s. 


WALPOLE, Chas. George.—History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d, 


WALSHE, Walter Hayle, M.D.—Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D.—The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre a ae With 
Sixteen Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


WHEWELL, William, D.D,—¥iis Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. STAIR Douc.as. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


WHITE, A. D., LL.D.—Narfare of Science. With Prefatory 
i As ” Professor Tyndall, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
35. 6 

WHITE, F. A—English Grammar. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight.—Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools, Crown 8vo, 35. 61, 


WICKSTEED, P. H.—Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow, New 
and Popular Edition, Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 
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WILLIAMS, Rowland D.D.—continued. 
Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6a, 


WILLIS, R., M.D.—Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
~Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, 16s, 


William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood: with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 
8vo, 145. 
WILSON, Sir Erasmus.—Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


WILSON, H. Schiitz—The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large feap. 8vo,-Is. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.—Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. KzeGAN PauL. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous IIlustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28s, ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s, 


WOOD, Major-General F. Creighton.—Doubling the Consonant. 
Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


WREN, Sir Christopher.—His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy PHILLIMORE. With Portrait, Demy 
Svo, 145. | 

WRIGHT, Rev. David, M.A.— Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


YORKE, 7 F.—Notes on Evolution and Christianity. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 65. 


YOUMANS, Eliza A.—An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

II, Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘* Natural Selection” and ‘ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s, 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IV. Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations, Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 45. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vyo, 5s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations, Sixth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown vo, 55. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor SheldonAmos, Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 

XI, Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations, Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 

XII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

RLV hain Sa : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, Crown 8v0, 5s. 


XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 55, 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F,R.S. Fifth Edition, Crown 8yo, 5s. 


XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. ‘Third Edition, Crown 
_ 8vo, 55. ; 


XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XX, Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Ilus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. © 


XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein, With 
gi Illustrations, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXIII, Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Crown 8yo. Second Edition. 
65. 6d, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 


Professor R. H. Thurston, With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 6d, 


XXV. Education asaScience. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


 XXVI, The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. Crown $vo, 55, 


XXVII, Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and. In- 
dustry, By Ogden N, Rood. With 130 original Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo,-5s. 


XXVIII, The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T, H. Huxley, With 82 Illustrations, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXIX, The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, Crown 
8yvo, 55. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz, Translated by G, 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition, Crown 8yo, 5s. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper, With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodeuts. Second Edition, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof, 
J. Rosenthal. Second Edition, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
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XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 


Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. With 132 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXIV. Illusions: a Psychological Study, By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXY, Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S, With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vyo, 55. 


XXXYI. Suicide; an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics, By Prof. 
E. Morselli. With Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions, By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55, 


XXXVIII. Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli, Crown 


8vo, 55. 
XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young, With Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55, = 


XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLI, Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanus, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. StaLLo. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


XLIII, Diseases of the Memory; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Rrpot. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 55. 


XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Jory, with 148 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof.SHELDON Amos, Crown 
8yo, cloth, 55. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


Army of the North German Confederation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different Branches of the Service and 
their 7d in War, of its Mode of Fighting, etc. Translated from 
the Corrected Edition, by permission of the Author, by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate, Demy 8yv0, 59, 


BARRINGTON, Capt, 7. T.—England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Inyasion Critically Examined, Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7s. 6d. 
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BLUME, Major W.—The Operations of the German Armies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof. of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


BOGUSLAWSKT, Capt. A, von.—Tactical Deductions from the 
‘War of 1870-1. Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A., C.B.—Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s. II. 
The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col, Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9s. 


BRIALMONT, Col, A.—Hasty Intrenchments. Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, 65. 


CLERY, C., Lieut.-Col.—Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans, 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


DU VERNOTS, Col. von Verdy.—Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. PartsI. and II. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


GOETZE, Capt. A. von.—Operations of the German Engineers 
during the War of 1870-1. Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Translated from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


HARRISON, Lieut.-Col. R.—The Officer’s Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Third Edition, Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 35. 6d, 


HELVIG, Capt. H.i—The Operations of ‘the Bavarian Army 
Corps. ‘Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In2 vols. Demy 8vo, 245. 


Tactical Examples: Vol. I. The Battalion, rss. Vol. II. The 


Regiment and Brigade, tos, 6d. Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 


HOFFBAUER, Cafti—The German Artillery in the Battles 
mear Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Captain E, O. Hollist. With Map and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

LAYMANN, Caft.—The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer, With Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 12s, 
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PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
ance “mai of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
vo, Is. 


SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 35. 62. 


SCHELL, Maj. von.—The Operations of the First Army under 
Gen. von Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. 
Four Maps. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein-= 
metz. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


SCHELLENDORF, Major-Gen. B. von.—The Duties of the 
General Staff. Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


SCHERFF, Maj. W. von.—Studies in the New Infantry 
Tactics. Parts I. and II. Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham, Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. 


SHADWELL, Maj.-Gen., C.B.—Mountain Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SHERMAN, Gen. W. T.—Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
By Himself. 2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo, 245. Copyright 
English Edition. 


* 

STUBBS, Lieut.-Col. F. W.—The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32s. 


STUMM, Lieut. Hugo.—Russia’s Advance Eastward. Based on 
Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C. E, H. VINCENT. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


VINCENT, Capt. C. E. H.—Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown 
8vo, 25. 6d, 


Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WARTENSLEBEN, Count H. von.—The Operations of the 
South Army in January and February, 1871. Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of 
the Southern Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright, 
With Maps. Demy 8yo, 6s. 
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WARTENSLEBEN, Count H. von.—continued. 
The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Manteufel. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. Uniform 
with the above. Demy $vo, 9s. 


WICKHAM, Capt. E. H., R.A.—Influence of Firearms upon 
.Tactics: Historical and Critical Investigations. By an OFFICER 
oF SUPERIOR RANK (in the German Army). Translated by 
Captain E. H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOINOVITS, Caft. 2—Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


POETRY. 


ADAMS, W. D.—\yrics of Love, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by. Fcap. 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


ADAM OF ST, VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Wictor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

Antiope: a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


AUBERTIN, F. F—Camoens’ Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 
Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton, Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
75. Od. 
AUCHMUTY, A. C.—Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
= ~ Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8yo, 
Is. 6d, 


AVIA.—The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Feap. 4to, 15s. 

pore Mrs, G Z.—Ripples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
VO, 55 . 

BARNES, William.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 


Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
85, 6a, 


BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*/* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 
gilt edges, 


BENNETT, Dr. W. C.—Narrative Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed in coloured wrapper, Is, 
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BENNETT, Dr. W. C—continued, 


Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, Is, 


Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BEVINGTON, L. S.—Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
BILLSON, C. F—The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8yvo, 35. 6d. 


BOWEN, #1. C., M.A.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6a. 
each, and Part IV., Is. 


BRYANT, W.C.—Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, 75. 6d. 
A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
35. Od. 


BYRNNE, £. Fairfax.—Milicent i: a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 


Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, Ios, 


Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos, 
By M. D. C. Small crown 8vo. 


CLARKE, Mary Cowden.—Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 


COLOMB, Colonel.—The Cardinal Archbishop: a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions, Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONWAY, Hugh.—A Life’s Idylls. Small crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


COPPEE, Francois.—L’Exilée. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5s. 


David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of ‘‘ Ginevra,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DAVIE, G.S., M.D.—The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
‘plete translation of the{Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DAVIES, T. Hart,—Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 
DE VERE, Aubrey.—The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
Alexander the Great: a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 


The Legends of St. Patrick, and other Poems, Small crown 
8vo, 55. 
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DE VERE, Aubrey.—continued. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury: a Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 
8vo, 55. 
Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 


The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DILLON, Arthur.—River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


DOBELL, Mrs. Horace.—Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOBSON, Austin.—Vignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Société. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author of ‘Vignettes in 
Rhyme.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dorothy: a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 55. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LZ.D.—Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Introduction. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


DOWNTON, Rev. H., M.A.—AHymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 62, 


DUGMORE, Rev. Ernest Edward.—From the Mountains of 
the East : A Quasi-Dramatic Poem on the Story of the Pro- 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 55. 


EDWARDS, Rev. Basil,—Minor Chords § or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d, ; paper, 2s. 6d. 


ELDRY. ey F aici i capa and other Poems. Small crown 8yo, 
35. 6 
ZLLIOTT, ieee The Corn Law Rhymer.—Poems. Edited by his 


son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 18s, 
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English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by EomMunpD W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, 
one Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s.; vellum, 
7s. 6d. 


Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of ‘‘Songs of Two Worlds.” 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 25s. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, ros. 6d. 


EVANS, Anne.—Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
ANN THACKERAY RITCHIE. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 


GOSSE, Edmund W.—New Poems. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


GROTE, A. R.—Rip van Winkle: a Sun Myth; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 55. 


GURNEY, Rev. Alfred.—The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Gwen: a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the ‘‘ Epic of 
Hades.” Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


HAWKER, Robt. Stephen.—The Poetical Works of. Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


HELLON, H. G.—Daphnis: a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 


35. 6d, 

HICKEY, E. H.—A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 55. 

HOLMES, E. G. A.—Poems. First and Second Series, Fcap. 8vo, 
5s. each. 


Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisu, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam, Parchment Library Edition, 6s.; vellum, 
7s. 6d. 

INGHAM, Sarson, C. $.—Czedmon’s Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown vo, 55. 

YENKINS, Rev. Canon.—The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8yo, 25. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator: an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton.—The Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 

and Notes. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 


Aspromonte, and other Poems, Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 
45. 6d, 
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LANG, A.—XKSXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 
parchment, 55. 


LEIGH, Arran and Isla.—Bellerophon. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEIGHTON, Robert.—Records, and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Living English Poets MDCCCLX XXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, 12s., vellum, 15s. 


LOCKER, F.—London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, with ~ 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown. 8vo, 65. 


** Also a.New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 55. 


LOWNDES, Henry.—Poems and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LUMSDEN, Lieut.-Col. H. W.—Beovwulf: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. Small crown 8vo, 55. 


MACLEAN, Charles Donald.—Latin and Greek. Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H., M.A.—fJohan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical. Songs, IdylUs, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


M.D.C.—Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s5.6d. . 


MEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lytton.—Lucile. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21s, 


MIDDLETON, The Lady.—Ballads. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


MOORE, Mrs, Bloomfield. Gondaline’s Lesson : The Warden’s Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 55. 


MORICE, Rev. F. D., M.A.—The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6a. 


MORRIS, Lewis—Poetical Works of. New and cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 55. each. 
Vol. I. contains ‘Songs of Two Worlds.” Vol. II. contains ‘* The 
gee Hades.” Vol. III. contains ‘‘ Gwen” and ‘‘ The Ode of 
ife. 


MORSHEAD, E. D. A.— The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of Aischylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 75. 


NADEN, Constance W.—Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time, 
Small crown 8vo, 55. 
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NEWELL, E. ¥—The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON, Edward B.—The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 


NOARE, Major R. Compton.—The Bivouac 5 or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix: Advice to the Soldier. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—A Little Child’s Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NORRIS, Rev. Alfred.—The Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
8vo, 6s. 


Ode of Life, The. By the Author of ‘*The Epic of Hades,” etc. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


OHAGAN, Fohn.—The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8vo, parchment antique, Ios. 6d, 


PAUL, C. Kegan.—Goethe’s Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PAYNE, Fohn.—Songs of Life and Death. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PENNELL, H. Cholmondeley.—Pegasus Resaddled. By the 
Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” etc., etc. With to Full-page 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, 125. 6d. 


PFEIFFER, Emily.—Glan Alarch: His Silence and Song: a Poem 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems.. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 16mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
Under the Aspens: Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PIKE, Warburton.—The Inferno of Dante Allighieri. Demy 
8vo, 55. 
POE, Edgar Allan.—Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by ANDREW 
Lanc, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
RHOADES, Fames.—The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 55. 
ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 
The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides, With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 55. 
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SAUNDERS, John.—Love’s Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Schiller’s Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by LEEDHAM WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN. With a Fron- 
stispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, 6s. each ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each. 

SHAW, W. F., M.A.—Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe.—Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown $vo, extra, gilt edges, 
35. 6d. 


SKINNER, Fames.—Coelestia. The Manual of St. Augustine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, azda plea for the study of Mystical Theology. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


SZLADEN, Douglas B.—Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Songs of Two Worlds. By the Author of ‘“‘ The Epic of Hades.” 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait, 
Feap. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


STEDMAN, Edmund Clarence.—Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 


STEVENS, William.—The Truce of Goa, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


TAYLOR, Sir H.—Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, 3os. 


TENNYSON, Alfred.—Works Complete :— 
The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, 10s, 6¢. each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d, each. 
Author’s Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 435. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 52s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each, 


Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 355. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred.—continued. 


The Royal Edition. In 1 vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 215. 


The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols. neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s. ; French morocco or parchment, 31s. 6d. 


Shilling Edition. In 13 vols. pocket size, 1s. each, sewed. 


The Crown Edition. Complete in 1 vol. strongly bound, 6s. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 85. 6d. 
*,* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 


In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne, 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 215. ; or in half-morocco, 255, 

Original Editions :— 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 35. 6d. | 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3s. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 35. 6d. 

In Memoriam. Small 8yo, 4s. 

Warold:aDrama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Queen Mary: aDrama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal 16mo, 35. 6. ; 
gilt extra, 4s. 

Songs from the above Works. 16mo, 2s. 6d. ; extra, 35. 6d. 


Idylls of the King, and other Poems. [Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron, 2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6s. each, 
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Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear, 
32mo, limp, 2s. ; extra, 35. 
*,* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 


. specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 55. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings, 


Hore Tennysonianee sive Eclogze e Tennysono Latine Redditz Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THOMPSON, Alice C.—Preludes: a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of ‘‘The Roll Call”). 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.—Laurella, and other Poems. Crown. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 


Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi: a Drama. 3s. 6d, 
Alcestis :a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 55. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Wittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TURNER, Rev. C. Ternyson.—Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
ALFRED TENNYSON; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
COLERIDGE, and a Critical Essay by JAMEs SPEDDING. Fcap. 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia,—The Brook: a Poem, Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. PritcHett, 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


WATERFIELD, W.—Wymons for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, Is. 6d. 


WAY, A., M.A.—The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


WEBSTER, Augusta.—Disguises: a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
In a Day:iaDrama. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 

Wet Days. Bya Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILKINS, William.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs.—On the North Wind—Thistle- 
down: a Volume of Poems, Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 
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WOODS, Fames Chapman.—A Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


YOUNG, Wm.—Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNGS, me Sharpe.—Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS, Mrs. G. £.—God’s Providence House. New Edition, 
Crown &vo, 35.62. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Miss -M.—¥Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage, By the Author of 
“Véra.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRISWELL, . Hain.—One of Two; or, The Left-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GARRETT, £.—By Still Waters: a Story for Quiet Hours, With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARDY, Thomas.—A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of ‘Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOOPER, Mrs. G.—The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. 
INGELOW, Yean.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACDONALD, G.—Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition, With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MASTERMAN, F.—Walf-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown $8vo, 
38. 6d, 
MEREDITH, George.—Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 


PALGRAVE, W. Giford.-Hermann Agha’: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Pandurang Hari 5 or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

PAUL, Margaret Agnes.—Gentle and Simple; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAW, Flora L.—Castle Blair 5 a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 


STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.f., M.R.I.A.—Seeta: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition, With Frontis- 
piece.. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS, Moy.—A Fight for Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aunt Marys Bran Pie. By the Author of *‘ St. Olave’s.” Illustrated, 
35. 6d, 


BARLEE, Ellen.—Locked Out: a Tale of the Strike, With a 
Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 


BONWICK, }., #.R.G.S.—The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘ Men who have Risen.” With 
4 ee by C, Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vyo, 
35. 6d. 


Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLERIDGE, Sara. — Pretty Lessons in Werse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme, A 
New Edition, Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 
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COXHEAD, L£thel—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo, With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 25. 6d, 

DANVERS, N. R.—Little Minnie’s Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Pixie’s Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 

Wanny’s Adventures: or, the Tale of a Goat. ,With 12 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES, G. Christopher —Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With q Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND, Miss.—Tripp’s Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


EDMONDS, Herbert,—VWlell Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fecap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FARQUHARSON, M. 
I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


~ 
HERFORD, Brooke.—The Story of Religion in England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INGELOW, Fean.—The Little Wonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Small 8yvo, 2s. 6d, 


JFOHNSON, Virginia W.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
ALFRED FREDERICKS, 55. 


KER, David.—The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia, With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


LAMONT, Martha MacDonald.—The Gladiator: a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century, ‘With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 


LEANDER, Richard.—Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E, Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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LEE, Holme.—Her Title of Honour. <A Book for Girls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEWIS, Mary A.—A Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 35. 6d. 


MAC KENNA, S. 7.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
* 6 Illustrations, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Mc CLINTOCK, Z.—Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. Illus- 
trated. Square crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


MALDEN, H. £.—Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Master Bobby. By the Author of ‘‘ Christina North.” With 6 Ilus- 
trations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NAAKE, F. T.—Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources, With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


PELLETAN, £.—The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. Witha 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


REANEY, Mrs. G. S.— Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6. 


Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book for Girls. “Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rey. R. W. Dale. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Just Anyone, and other Stories, Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 


Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is, 6a, 


Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations, Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 


ROSS, Mrs. E. (‘Nelsie Brook”)—Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations, Royal 16mo, 1s. 


SADLER, S. W., R.N.—The African Cruiser: a Midshipman’s. 
Adventures on ‘the West Coast. With 3 Illustrations, New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 25, 6d, 


Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. Illustrated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


STOCKTON, Frank R.—A Yolly Fellowship. With 20 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 55. 


STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chimes 5 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


STRETT ON, fesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra. 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, 


The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 25. 67. 


Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of ‘Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. ByaLady, With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 


WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. <A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 


ZIMMERN, H.—Stories in Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations, 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Dawson, George, 1821-1876. 
The authentic gospel : sermons / by George 
Dawson ; edited by George St. Clair. -- 
3d ed. -— London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 1883. 
xii, 334p. 3; 20cm. 


21 sermons. 


— Le Sermons, English. i. Title. 
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